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COLONIZATION ACTIVITY IN NEW TOBK. 
LETTER FROM REV. BENJAMIN I. HAIGHT, D. D. 

New Yoez, November 30, 1869. 

To the Executive Committee of the American Colonization Society : 

Gentlemen: I l)av.e the honor to submit to you the Minutes of two meet- 
ings recently held in the city of New York, and a Constitution adopted at the 
meeting held on the 25th inst. for the New York Colonization Society. 

It is not necessary to go into a detailed enumeration of the circumstances 
which have led to the result thus made known to you. You are already 
acquainted at least with the more important ones. It will suffice now to say, 
that from the date of the appointment of a Provisional Committee, in the 
Spring of 1868, to watch over the interests of African Colonization in New 
York, the feeling has been growing and deepening in the minds of a number 
of the friends of the American Colonization Society and of the great work 
intrusted to it, that a step like that which has now been taken was indis- 
pensably necessary, to prevent mischief, to promote the harmony and effi- 
ciency of the American Colonization Society, and the best interests of the 
Republic of Liberia. 

You will learn from the names of the Founders of this Society what is their 
character and position in this community, aud what is their interest in the 
cause in which you are engaged. They are not unknown men. They are 
tried friends of Colonization, and they stand ready to aid you in your work. 

Delegates will be accredited by our Society to the approaching Annual 
Meeting of the American Colonization Society, upon the basis of the moneys 
raised in New York by your Secretary, Dr. Orcutt, who has been engaged 
in his official duties here with the sanction and countenance of the Provis- 
ional Committee above alluded to, and is now so engaged under the auspices 
of our Society. 

We cannot doubt that the measures thus reported to you — which have not 
been rashly taken, nor without lo?)g and serious reflection — will meet with 
the entire approval of the authorities of the Parent Society. 

On behalf and by order of the Executive Committee of the New York 
Colonization Society, I remain, very respectfully, yours, 

Benjamin I. Haiqht, Chairman, 
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AFRICAN COLONIZATION REVIVED — A NEW ORGANIZATION. 

New York, November 3, 1869. 

At a conference of some friends of African Colonization, held 
to-day in this city, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Besolvedj That in the judgment of those present at this Con- 
ference, it is expedient that there should be organized a So- 
ciety, to be known as the New York Colonization Society, 
which shall be in fact, as well as professedly, auxiliary to the 
American Colonization Society. 

Besolvedj That the Eev. Drs. Benj. I. Haight and S. Irenseus 
Prime be a committee to prepare a constitution, to be submitted 
to the consideration of a meeting to be called for the purpose of 
organizing said Society; and that the time for the proposed 
meeting be fixed by the committee named iti this resolution. 

We, the undersigned, hereby express our cordial approval of 
the foregoing resolutions: 



Samuel F. B. Morse, 

Moses Allen, 

Thomas De Witt, 

H. K. Corning, 

John N. McLeod, 

Wm. C. Alexander, (N. J.) 

Talbot W. Chambers, 

Ambrose K. Ely, 

Hiram Ketchum, 

H. K. Bull, 

R. M. Olyphant, 

S. D. Alexander, 

Benjamin I. Haight, 

Joseph Holdich, 

J. McElroy, 

William H. Hallock, 

James C. Holden, 

S. IrensBus Prime, 

Henry Yoqng, 

Burr Wakeman, 

John P. Crosby, 

T. C. M. Paton, 

Guy Richards, 

David M. Stone, 

Zachary Eddy, 

Theodore L. Mason, 

Joseph Kimball, 

A. S. Barnes, 

Francis B. Wheeler, 

S. M. Buckingham, 

0. J. Buckingham, 

Edward L. Beadle, 

Charles S. Hageman, 

Erasius Corning, 

Thomas W. Olcott, 

E. P. Prentice, 

A. E Campbell, 

Thomas Jeremiah. 



W. G. T. Shedd, 
John A. Stewart, 
T. H. Skinner, 
William Ives Buddington, 
William Adams, 
John Hall, 
Henry Day, 
James Brown, 
C. H. McCormick, 
Jonathan Sturges, 
David Terry, 
L. H. King, 
George N. Titus, 
Henry C. Potter, 
William Dennistoun, 
Stewart Brown, 
J, Stanford Holme, 
George W. Jewett, 
Joseph W. Harper, 
Thomas D. Anderson, 
Robert Carter, 
H. B. Rideaway, 
Caleb T. Kowe, 
8. D. Burchard, 
T. Ralston Smith, 
John Van Orden, 
J. D. Vermilye, 
Samuel Cooke, 
Henry Rose, 
William F. Morgan, 
John Hancock, 
R. S. Storrs, Jr., 
N. H. Scbenck, 
William Walker, 
Norman Seaver, 
Henry (i. Marquand, 
H. D. Ganse. 
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At a meeting held in Eoom 24, Bible House, November 25, 
1869, in accordance with the above resolutions, a Society was 
formally and duly organized, under the name of the '-'New 
York Colonization Society, auxiliary to the American Coloni- 
zation Society, at Washington, D. C," by the adoption of the 
following Constitution, and the election of the officers named 
for the ensuing year : 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NEW YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Article I. Name. — This Society shall be called the "!N"ew 
York Colonization Society." 

Art. II. Object. — The object of this Society shall be the im- 
provement of the condition of the African race, by aiding 
people of color in this country to emigrate to Liberia; by as- 
sisting them to prepare for emigration and for settlement in 
that land; and by helping them to become good and useful cit- 
izens of that Republic, so that it may grow into a centre of 
Christian civilization on the continent of Africa. 

Art. III. Auxiliary. — This Society shall be auxiliary to the 
American Colonization Society, established in Washington, D. 
C., Anno Domini 1816, and shall co-operate with the Board of 
Directors, and Executive Committee of the same, in carrying 
out its objects; and all moneys received into the treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated by the donors or by the Society itself, 
shall be remitted to the Treasurer of the Parent Society. 

Art. IV. Members. — Any person residing or doing business 
in the State of New York, who shall express, in writing, the 
desire to become a member of this Society, and the willingness 
and intention to aid in carrying out its objects, may become a 
member by a vote of the Society or of the Managers thereof. 

Art. Y. Officers. — The officers of the Society shall be a Pres- 
ident, six Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, who, with 
twenty-four other persons, shall constitute a Board of Mana- 
gers, any seven of whom shall be a quorum; and these officers 
shall be elected at the Annual Meeting of the Society, at which 
meeting shall also be appointed an Executive Committee of 
five persons, in addition to the Secretary and Treasurer, who, 
in the recess of the Society and of the Board of Managers, shall- 
conduct the aflfairs of the Institution. They shall be ex-officio 
members of the Board of Managers, and shall make a full re- 
port of their proceedings to the Board at each meeting. The 
Board of Managers and the Executive Committee may make by- 
laws for their own government. The Treasurer shall hold all 
moneys and securities subject to the direction of the Executive 
Committee. Vacancies occurring in any of the offices during 
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the ye^r may be filled by the Managers. AH the officers shall 
hold their places until successors shall be duly appointed. 

Art. YI. Meetings. — There shall be an Annual Meeting of 
the Society on the third Tuesday of December in each year. 
Special meetings may be called by the President, or one of the 
Vice-Presidents, on the application of the Board of Managers 
or of the Executive Committee. 

The Board of Managers shall meet on the first Tuesday of 
December, and at such other times as they may designate. 
Special meetings may be called by the Executive Committee. 

Art. YII. Alteration. — This Constitution shall not be altered 
save at the Annual Meeting of the Society, by a vote of a ma- 
jority of the members present. 

PRESIDENT. 
Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse, LL.D., New York. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

m 

Hon. Erastus Corning, Albany. 

Right Eev. Horatio Potter, D. D., New York. 

Rev. John N. McLeod, D. D., New York. 

Sam'l M. Buckingham, Esq., Poughkeepsie. 

Rev. Samuel W. Fisher, D. D., Utica. 

Rev. Walter Clark, D. D., Buffalo. 

^SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 
Almon Merwin, Esq., New York. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS. 

H. K. Corning, Esq., New York. 

H. K. Bull, Esq., New York. 

Henry Day, Esq., New York. 

Rev. S. D. Alexander, D. D., New^ York. 

Rev. Wm. F. Morgan, D. D., New York. 

Rev. Benj. I. Haight, D. D., New York. 

Rev. Zachary Eddy, D. D., Brooklyn. 

Rev. Wm. Ives Buddington, D. D., Brooklyn. 

Thomas W. Olcott, Esq., Albany. 

E. p. Prentice, Esq., Albany. 

Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., New York. 

Rev. H. L. King, New York. 

Rev. J. Stanford Holme, D. D., New York. 

James C. Holden, Esq., New York. 

T. C. M. Paton, Esq., New York. 

J. D. Yermilye, Esq., New York. 

John P. Crosby, Esq., New York. 

C. H. McCormiok, Esq., New York. 
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Ambrose K. Ely, Esq., New York. 
Burr Wakeman, Esq., New York. 
Theodore L. Mason, M. D., Brooklyn. 
William H. IIallock, Esq., Brooklyn. 
Eev. David Terry, New York. 
John Yan Orden, Esq., New York. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Eev. Benj. I. Haight, D. D., New York. 
Rev. Sam'l D. Alexander, D. D., New York. 
Henry G. Marquand, Esq., New York. 
H. K. Bull, Esq., New York. 
Jacob D. Yelmilye, Esq., New York. 

"It was resolved, t*hat the Executive Committee of the Pa- 
rent Society at Washington be requested to continue their 
agency in this State, as represented by Eev. Dr. Orcutt." 

Subscriptions and donations for the cause may be sent to 
Eev. John Orcutt, D. D., or to the subscriber, Room 24, Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York city. 

Published by order of the Executive Committee : 

A. Merwin, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

Attest : 

Benj. I. Haight, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee New York Colonization Society. 



From the Providence (R. I.) Press. • 
THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

There was a larpje meeting on Sunday evening, November 
21, in Grace P. E. Church, under the auspices of the American 
Colonization Society, called for the purpose of soliciting aid 
for the further progress of the work in which the Society is 
engaged. After a voluntary on the organ, the meeting was 
opened by the singing of the 56th selection of Psalms : "Lo! 
hills and mountains shall bring forth the happy fruits of peace; 
which all the land shall own to be the work of righteousness." 
The Rev. II. H. Howe, assistant pastor at Grace Church, then 
read the lesson for the evening, from the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. Prayer was offered, and the 107th hymn sung : 

** From Greenland's icy monntains, 
From India's coral strand;" 

The Rev. D. O. Kellogg, pastor of Grace Church, then intro- 
duced to the audience the Rev. D. C. Haynes, District Secre- 
tary of the Society at Washington. 
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THE REV. D. C. HAYNES' ADDRESS. 

The people must have the facts of this really great cause, and 
they are all they need. African colonization does not mean the 
indiscriminate removal of the colored people from this country. 
It does mean to aid those of them who wish to go for their 
own good and that of their fatherland. That many want to 
go is proved by the fact that the Society has sent since the war 
2,400, and not one-half the applicants. 

The Colonization Society has planted upon the Coast of Africa 
a Christian Republican Nation, having now a thrifty population 
of 15,000 emigrants, and some 600,000 natives. It has a Col- 
lege and numerous other schools; churches; a commerce, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers. Its government, entirely colored, 
is highly respectable, and is now acknowledged regularly by 
the leading Powers of the earth, including the United States. 

Our late war, which has changed so many vital issues, has 
given the Society a new era. The freed men, as well *as the 
entire colored people, are free to go whence they please, and 
many of them please to go to Africa, for their own good and 
that of their fatherland, if they can get the means; and 
many of them are fitted to go and others are becoming so, and 
there is going to be an exodns of our freedmen to Africa par- 
alleled only by that of the children of Israel under Moses. 

Neither this Society nor any other can control the great provi- 
dential questions of labor. If it pleases God to save Africa, 
and at the same tinie her descendants in this country, by such 
an exodus as we have spoken of, and then if it pleases Him to 
help Europe and China by supplying the waste here from their 
shores, who shall say His is not the way to do it? If it pleases 
Him to solve our great question of the freedmen thus, who can 
doubt His wisdom where ours is so at fault? 

There are numerous analogies between the Plymouth Colony 
and other colonies of this now grand country, and the Liberia 
Colony and others of Africa. Too numerous are these analogies 
to mention. There is, however, this diiference : The climate 
of Africa is congenial to her sons. The soil is prolific to the 
last degree, and hence no wails of famine and utter want have 
been wafted across the Atlantic from Liberia, as they went 
from our lonely colonies. Utter want is precluded in Liberia 
to those who will work. 

This cause, in its intrinsic value, must continue to enlist, in 
a larger degree than ever, as the facts become known, men 
and women of all parties in politics, philanthropy, and religion. 
It is pefectly free from partisanism, and furnishes a common 
ground where all may rally and work for man. The elevation 
of the former subjects of slavery, the civilization of a conti- 
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nent of 150,000,000 of people, is worthy of the best talent and 
largest resources. 

All denominations are wisely availing themselves of the set- 
tlements in Africa for the promotion of their Christian missions. 
They have ascertained that men with African blood are a phy- 
sical necessity of missions in Africa. Wbite men cannot live 
in Africa long enough to achieve success, as is proveD by a 
long array of martyrs to the cause. 

The Colonization Society needs money, aad in the providence 
of God only money, now, to carry such of the colored people 
to Liberia as think it their duty to go. to help them take care 
of themselves until they can raise a crop upon the lands given 
them, or in other ways get work — and remunerative work 
awaits them of all kinds and in quantities; and the people of 
this country are able and willing to help them, and will do it, as 
they get the facts in the case. 

The speaker read the following from a communication from 
Ex-President Warner, of the Republic of Liberia, to illustrate 
the progress of the work there going on, and also to show the 
culture of the colored man who wrote it: 

" The banks of the St. Paul's, St. John's, Since, and Farm- 
ington rivers, and of the river Cavalla, now teeming with civ- 
ilized life and indutry, presenting to view comfortable Chris- 
tian homes, inviting school-houses and imposing church edifices, 
but for the founding of Liberia, would have remained until this 
day studded with slave barracoons, the theatres of indescribable 
sufferings, wickedness, and shocking deaths. And what is said 
of the site on which is erected Liberia College? And have we, 
in truth, lived to see a College in Liberia? Its site is now no 
more a place of concealment for the subtile and sinewy boar 
and the stealthy leopard. Its former forests echo no longer 
the horrifyiiigyell of the perfidious and murderous Dey, invad- 
ing Monrovia; it is no longer made vocal with the doleful noise 
of the night-bird. An edifice dedicated to the arts and sciences 
stands there ; and its halls are thronged with Liberia's youthful 
aspirants, preparing themselves to assert the rights of Africa, 
and to redeem her from her present thraldom. And what 
can I say more! From every stand-point I have yet been able 
to occupy, I can see nothing in the founding of the American 
Colonization Society, and its subsequent operations, but a lofty 
philanthropy, engaged in the prosecution of a purpose that can 
te appreciated justly only by the mind that can grasp eternity. 
And yet we have the mortification to hear the Society pro- 
nounced a cheat; its agents knaves ; emigration a gross injus- 
tice; the Republic of Liberia a sham and a graveyard; and 
the whole enterprise a deception ! But all these pitiful indul- 
gences and unjust criminations fail most shamefully to disprove 
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the fact^ that this day the sun, in the brightness of his glory, 
shines most majestically upon a palpable contradiction of all 
of them, in the real form of the highly respected and exten- 
sively recognized Republic of Liberia. Let its traducers come 
and see it. While they, on their side of the wall, are pouring 
water on the flame to extinguish it, on the opposite side there 
is a Hand, secretly, and as constantly, keeping it alive, by feed- 
ing it with grateful oil. Were I permitted to speak a word in 
behalf of myself in your presence, I would say, I shall never 
be able to command language to express my gratitude to God 
for guiding my infant feet to the Colony of Liberia. My time 
in Liberia is almost coeval with the existence of the place, and 
I have yet to feel the slightest regret at my being here." 

ADDRESS BY THE REV. D. O. KELLOGG. 

There are two colonies on the Coast of Africa which had 
their origin from pure benevolence : the Colonies of Sierra 
Leone and of Liberia. During the period of the history of this 
country, previous to the termination of our Revolutionary- 
struggle, the British army, which had occupied portions of the 
Southern States, made a promise to the negro slaves, that if 
they would come into their lines they would care for them. 
Many accepted the offer, and were taken to Nova Scotia, from 
whence they sailed in British ships for the coast of Africa. 
Thirty-five years after the Declaration of Independence, a 
party of young men assembled iii Williams' College, for the 
purpose of devising ways for missionary work. Out of that 
meeting grew the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, with Samuel J. Mills as leader, who embraced 
the first opening after his graduation to go to the heathen. 
The American Colonization Society sent out S. J. Mills and E. 
Burgess to find a place for settlement. It is fifty years since 
they sailed from this country. Yery soon party spirit grew so 
intense, that it was said that it wished to transport all of the 
colored people from this country. That was not its object. 
The prejudice against the Society on account of the falsely 
reported objects of it is now over, and the Society is prepared to 
do a work of grandeur. He believed in the Colonization So- 
ciety as the wisest method, in the Providence of God, to pro- 
mote missionary work. No wonder that the English were suc- 
cessful- in their missionary efforts, for they sent out colonies to 
India, and in fact all portions of the globe, and they could not 
but exert a controlling influence over the n-atives. Sending 
one or two missionaries to Armenia, India, or Africa, was like 
sending out picket-guards, who were easily swept away, 
though undoubtedly they did much good. In sending a colony 
you send a consolidated x'cgiment, and they can never be put 
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back. This Society does not go out in any creed, but goes with 
the Gospel, just as Christ preached it to men. It was a grand 
thing to send forth a colony of Christians. Great things had 
been done in Liberia. Of mere emigrants 15,000 controlled 
600 miles of coast, and the inland tribes came to them for the 
purpose of trading, and fell into the ways of civilization by 
association. There is something most hopeful in the continu- 
ance of this Society, and it is to be hoped that none of us will 
hesitate in aiding an enterprise like this. 

At the conclusion of the Rev. Mr. Kellogg's remarks, a col- 
lection in aid of the Society was taken, and the 103d Hymn 
was sung. The meeting was closed with prayer and the bene- 
diction by the Rev. D. O. Kellogg. 



VEBMONT COLONIZATION SOCIETY.* 

On the 23d of October, 1819, just fifty years ago, some of the 
bfest men of Vermont assembled in the old Capitol, at Montpe- 
lier, with a largo portion of the members of the Legislature, 
and formed the Society whose half centur}'- anniversary we 
celebrate to-night. The record of the event is in the words 
following: 

" Montpelier, October 23, 1819. At a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and others, at the State House, in 
Montpelier, for the purpose of forming a Society auxiliary to 
the American Society, for colonizing the free people of color 
of the United States, his Excellency Jonas Galusha, was called 
to the chair, and William Slade, Jr., was appointed Secretary. 

" On motion, voted that it is expedient to form such Society 
in this State." 

A draft of a constitution was then presented, and after dis- 
cussion and filling sundry blanks therein, was adopted. The 
second article is as follows: "The object of this Society shall 
be the colonization, on the coast of Africa, with their own con- 
sent, the free people of color of the United States." 

Governor Galusha was elected Presid<?nt, Hon. Elijah Paine 
and C. P. Van Ness, Esq., Vice-Presidents, and William Slade, 
Jr., Esq., Secretary. 

The list of subscribers to this instrument includes a large 
portion of the leading men of the State at that time, viri illus- 
trisshni, men of all professions and of generous sympathies, 
who have *' filled their path with deeds of light" and have 
passed away to a higher sphere. Only three of the ninety-one 
original members survive. 

Wo live to see the fruit of their labors in results they had 
not dared to hope for. 

* Extracts from the Fiftieth Annual Report, presented October 23, 1869. 
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Fifty years is quite a period in the life of a man, but com- 
paratively a short period in the life of a nation. 

How numerous and how great the changes wrought in our 
country in this brief period! Fifty years ago we numbered 
but twenty-two States, with a population of about twenty mil- 
lions. IN'ow the number of States is almost doubled and the 
population is probably 40,000,000. 

In 1819 there were scarcely a dozen steamboats on all the 
American waters, now there are thousands. 

No fires had then been lighted on ocean steamers, and a voy- 
age to Europe was upon an average from twenty to twenty- five 
days; now by steamer the voyage is made in seven or eight 
days. 

In 1819 the idea of railroads did not exist. We had no such 
word in our language; to-day we have forty-one thousand miles 
of road, threading all the avenues of commerce from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from the northern lakes to the G-ulf 
of Mexico. 

Fifty years ago the lightnings, pillowed on clouds, were 
quietly sleeping in their unseen abodes; but now even the 
lightning has been appropriated by man — has been taught our 
language, and made the instrument of conveying thought from 
continent to continent and through thirty thousand miles in 
our own country. 

In many other departments the progress of scientific dis- 
covery and invention has been equally great ; but in no quar- 
ter has the change been more remarkable than in that small 
portion of the world to which the labors of this Society have 
teen directed. 

At the organization of this Society, the first emigrant had 
not been sent. That portion of Western Africa, now occupied 
by the Republic of Liberia, was the chief seat of the slave trade. 
That whole line of coast, along the bays, inlets, and rivers was 
dotted with slave baracoons, and the only human activities 
seen there were those employed in catching, branding, and 
shipping slaves amid all the horrors of the middle passage into 
hopeless bondage. 

Now, how great the contrast! We now see there a well- 
regulated Eepublic of colored men, geographically nearly as 
large as the six New England States. The officers of that Gov- 
ernment are all colored men. This Government has taken no 
mean rank among the States of the world, and exhibits, in the 
persons of her rulers and her people, a degree of intelligence 
and statesmanship of which some older Governments might be 
proud. We see there about fifteen thousand Americo-Liber- 
ians, in some forty different settlements; five thousand recap- 
tives from slave ships, civilized, educated, assimilated to Chris- 
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tian habits, and received as citizens into the bosom of the 
State. We see there 600,000 of the native population so far 
civilized, that they speak the English language and adopt our 
manners, habits, and mechanical arts. The steam engine is 
there, the suger-mill, and the printing-press, that great promo- 
tor of civilization. In the newspapers published there, in the 
editorials, communications, &c., we see all the marks of a pros- 
perous and thriving State, and, best of all, we see there some 
fifty churches of different Protestant denominations, with a 
large membership. Numbers of native converts are members 
of these churches. Such are a few of the results of the fifty 
years' work in spreading a Christian civilization in Western 
Africa. And the whole cost of purchasing territory, sending 
emigrants, and attaining these results, has been only $2,662,057. 
When or where has so much ever been done in the interests of 
civilization and Christianity at so little cost? 

*^M^ ^t^ ^t^ ^t^ ^i0 ^S^ ^^0 ^^0 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^W^ 

The Vermont Colonization Society is the oldest State Society 
in the Union. It has had no period of suspended animation. 
During the years of opposition and violence, it held steadily on 
its way. It has raised in contributions and legacies about 
$80,000, as nearl}' as can be ascertained. Tradition says that 
the Vermont Society inaugurated the plan of Fourth of July 
collections for the cause. At any rate, in its early years it was 
an earnest worker, and contributed liberally, according to its 
means. 

In 1822, General Harper, at the annual meeting of the Parent 
Society, at Washington, said: " Tne American Colonization m^o- 
ciety had several branches, but it had one auxiliary,^^ alluding to 
Vermont. 

From 1819 to 1824, many of the Masonic Lodges of Vermont 
contributed liberally to its treasury, wisely judging this, as we 
think, the best use they could make of their funds. 

The Report then gives a view of the present prosperous con- 
dition of Liberia in all her material interests, and closes with an 
appeal for aid in sending out the freedmen, preachers, and 
teachers who have spontaneously applied for passage. 

1. This cause claims the sympathy and aid of all good men, be- 
cause it is the chief means of evangelizing Africa. 

It is clear that for the evangelization of any country, the 
main instrumentality to be used is that of men of like sympa- 
thies, blood, and ancestry, with the people whose conversion is 
sought. 

Africa is to be converted. This is made certain by the word 
of God. By His providence it is made equally certain that the 
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work cannot be done bv white missionaries. In fourteen dis- 
tinet attempts to establish missions in Western Africa, during 
the last one hundred and thirtv vears. the averaff^ length of 
life to white missionaries has been less than six vears. 

** The Moravians established a mission there in 1736, and 
toiled there four vears, at a cost of eleven lives, and accom- 
plished nothing. 

The English attempt, at Bolama Island, in 1792, was aban- 
doned in two years, with the loss of all their missionaries. 

A mission was sent from England to the Foulah?^ in 1795, 
and returned without commencinij its labors, on account of 
the sickness and death of manv of its members. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Societies commenced 
several stations in 1797 and 1798, which were extinct in three 
years, and more than half of their missionaries dead." 

Ashmun, the early Governor of Liberia, came home to die; 
and so of Melville B. Cox. and other devoted missionaries from 
the United States. 

Yet Africa is to be converted. Christ loved Africa. It was 
the land that gave him protection when he fled from the vio- 
lence of Herod; and when he stood upon Mount Olivet and 
gave his last command, **G^, preach the gospel to every erea> 
ture," he did not forget the land that protected him. As 
Christians in this country did not obey this command and carry 
the gospel to Africa, God permitted wicked men, in the grati- 
fication of their avarice, to brini: Africa here; Africa is here 
in four millions of her children. Six hundred thousand of these 
are professors of religion and members of Protestant churches. 
In their bondage they have been civilized and Christianized. 
They have learned a thousand lessons which fit them to become 
the teachers of their race. They possess all that we have 
learned in two hundred vears respectin<j civil libertv and the 
practical working of a republican government. All this gar- 
nered experience is their own, and thousands of them have 
carried and applied these lessons to practical use in their father- 
land. 

These people are physically adapted to the climate of Africa 
and to the people of that land. They are of the same race, the 
same color, and the same sj'mpathies. There is no barrier of 
ca^ste between them and the natives whom they would win to 
Christ. 

Hence, the Society should be received by all as a most efli- 
cient foreign Missionary Society, and as such, should receive 
the sympathies, the praj'crs, and offerings of all. 

Why not? It is doing the foreign missionary work as suc- 
cessfully as it is done by any Board under ecclesiastical direc- 
tion, and by a method more eflicient than that in common use. 
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Every voyage the Soeiety*8 ship makes she carries out one or 
two churches, or materials to be organized into churches on 
their arrival. Take an example: In one of her recent voy- 
ages, besides some fifty or sixty communicants in other churches 
to be formed into churches on their arrival, the ship carried 
out one complete Baptist church from Macon, Ga., an educated 
colored pastor, two deacons, and some forty members. That 
church settles in one of the native villages, in contact with 
a goodly number of English speaking natives. Every member 
of it is practically a missionary — a living illustrator of the 
blessings of a Christian civilization. The natives mingle with 
these members daily in their families, and on their farms, and 
in their Sabbath worship. Here is organized Christianity, do- 
ing its work at once and more rapidly than by the common 
method of sending one or two missionaries with their wives, 
who must labor five, ten, or fifteen years before they have con- 
verts enough to form a church. The missionaries we send are 
of the same blood, race, and color as those whom they teach. 
In this way the work of Christian assimilation goes right on. 

2. (/olonization improves both the condition and character of 
those who go. 

The officers of Liberia College, and others who have visited the 
Eepublic of Liberia, are competent witnesses, and know what 
they affirm when they declare, that the condition of the Amer- 
ico-Liberians there, in respect to the quality of the ht»uses they 
live in, variet}'^ and abundance of food, clothing, and all home 
comforts and means of acquiring property, is vastly better than 
that of any of the same number of freedmen in any of our South- 
ern States. 

Eev. Mr. Blj'den, Fulton Professor in Liberia College, in his 
address, on the 19th anniversary of the Independence of Libe- 
ria, holds this language": " Most wonderful have been the 
changes wiiich, within a few years, the moral and religious 
aspects of that portion of Africa have undergone. Where, a 
few years ago, stood virgin forests or impenetrable jungles, 
we now behold churches erected to the living God; we hear the 
sound of the church-going bell, and regular Sabbath ministra- 
tions are enjoyed. If you could see Liberia as she now is, with 
her six hundred miles of coast, snatched from the abominations 
of the slave trade; her thriving towns and villages; her spacious 
streets and fine houses; her happy homes, with their varied de- 
lights; her churches, with their Sabbath schools; — could you 
contemplate all the diversified means of improvement and 
enjoyment, and indications on every hand of ease and happi- 
ness, and the plodding industry of her people, and contrast the 
state of things now with what it was forty-five years ago, when 
the first pilgrims landed on these shores, you would exclaim, 
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What hath God wrought ! You would acknowledge that the 
spirit of Christian itr and of civilization had moved upOn the 
face of these turbid waters, and that beauty and order have 
emerged out of materials rude and unpromising; you would 
recognize on that coast a germ of moral renovation which shall 
at length burst into glorious efflorescence all over the land, 
and believe that under the means now in use the wilderness 
shall bud and blossom as the rose." 

It also improves the character of those who go. It frees them 
from the oppression of caste and prejudice. It gives them 
true freedom, land, a government of their own. the franchise, 
social equality, and places them under the influence of the 
great moral motives which form the characters of other men. 
That principle, found in the breast of every human being, viz, 
the desire to rise and improve their condition, is not here held 
in check. 

A flower planted in the shade, we know, will never reach a 
perfect development; and it is morally as certain that the black 
man can never develop the highest type of his manhood under 
the shadow of a dominant race. 

In Liberia the case is vastly diff^erent. He is a man among 
men. There is no check to his aspirations. He feels in his 
inmost soul the sentiment expressed by Professor Freeman a 
few months after he landed in Liberia, when he said, "I now 
feel for the first time in my life that I am a maw, endued with 
all the rights and privileges of a true manhood." No slave, no 
freed man in this country, ever had that feeling. A man must 
feel that he is a man, in order to develop a true manhood. 

Therefore we should assist the colored man to go to his own 
nationality, because it will aid him in developing a true man- 
hood. 

3. This cause claims our sympathy as the means of saving the 
colored race among us from extinction. 

The black man has fairly earned protection and a home in 
the United States. Yet his presence here has been, for half a 
century, an occasion of strife gfnd discord. For this, however, 
he is not responsible. 

It is not difficult to see how his presence among us is likely 
to be a source of trouble, both to himself and to the country, in 
the future. It is a fact, attested by all history, "That two 
races that cannot amalgamate by intermarriage, or that can- 
not have social equality, must separate when population be- 
comes so dense as to create a strife for labor and for bread. 
The race that is inferior in numbers, in intelligence, and energy, 
in such a case, must go to the wall." In this probable state of 
things, emigration will be a necessity; its only alternative will 
be extinction, not by violence, but by a gradual wilting away, 
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as in the case of the Indian tribes east of the AUeghanies and 
the former negroes of New England. Against such a result, 
Colonization has provided a remedy. 

If any one deems such a conflict improbable, let him look at 
facts and figures. Besides the natural native increase, the 
addition of foreigners to our 'population is now more than one 
thousand per day. Emigration from Europe, landing in New 
York, for the year ending July 1, 1869, was 352,821; from 
Asia, (Chinese,) landing chiefly in California, 23,200. With 
the large inducements at this time offered to the peasantry of 
Europe and Asia by southern ''Immigration Societies," which 
have agents abroad contracting for laborers, this immigration 
will be. largely increased from year to year. 

Our population is now about 40,000,000. In 1900 it will be 
100,000,000. In 1920 it will bo 180,000,000, according to the 
rate of increase in the last eight censuses. And while this 
wonderful influx, and 'even more than this, will come, the 
quantity of land will not increase. Moreover, English, Ger- 
man, Irish, and Chinese laborers are flowing into the South by 
thousands every month. This influx continuing, as it will, the 
freed men cannot be expected to hold their places in the strife 
for labor and for bread. 

Furthermore, the black man is, and will likely continue to 
be, the occasion of strife and bitterness between contending 
political parties, and so will finally be crushed between the' 
upper and nether millstones of these parties. Against the sad 
consequences of such a future, which there is every reason to 
fear, the Colonization Society oflbrs the only protection. It* 
gives to the freedmen a home, a nationality of his own; it 
gives him land, the franchise, and social equality, where he 
can develop the highest type of his manhood. 
EespectfuUy submitted : 
, J. K. Converse, Secretary, 
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LETTER FROM REV. J. T. RICHARDSON. 

MoNEoviA, August 9, 1869. 
Natives Baptized, — Saturday, the 3l8t of July, I left Monro- 
via, accompanied by Br. Chavers, for Virginia, for the purpose 
of hearing the experience of three Congoes, who live in the 
vicinity of Jackstown; and Sabbath, the 'st inst., I met them 
early in the morning in the church in Virginia, to witness what 
had been done for them by the operation of the Holy Spirit 
upon their hearts. It would have given the readers of the 
Magazine great satisfaction to have been present, to hear for 
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themselves, in broken English, the wonderful power manifested 
to them in the pardon of their sins. It would have encouraged 
Christians in America to perseverance aud unwearied diligence 
in this great and glorious work. 

I stated in my last letter that there were indications at no 
distant period that we would have a powerful in-gathering of 
precious souls into the ark of safety. Now the prospect for 
winning souls to Jesus is bright and cheering. These native 
stations, at no distant day, from the signs of the times, will 
become the garden spot of the Lord. 

Four were hopefully converted from the error of their ways, 
and are sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in their right 
minds — two Congo women, one Congo man, and an Americo- 
Liberian woman. At 11 o'clock, a. m., I preached from Matt. 
xxviii: 18-20, to a large gathering, both natives, Congoes, and 
Americans. We had the presence of the Lord during the ex- 
ercises, and the Occasion was one that will be long remembered 
by all who were present. 

An Encouraging Work. — I am much encouraged in this work, 
more particularly when I am called to witness such wonderful 
results from a work so recently begun. The signs are so 
cheering to me, that I am at a loss for words to express my 
thanks to Almighty God for having moved upon the hearts 
of my dear brethren to aid us in Africa in preaching the Gos- 
pel of the Son of God to the perishing heathen of this land. 

The light of the Gospel is spreading, and the darkness of 
idolatry and surperstition is fast receding. The glory of the 
Lord is being revealed. The Sabbath-schools at each station 
are growing daily in interest. The set time for God to visit 
the heathen world, particularly poor bleeding Africa, draweth 
nigh. God is raising up friends in various parts of the world, 
and this country is sure to be saved. She has long been 
shrouded in moral night, and her sons abroad have had to pass 
through a fiery ordeal, crying unto God to deliver them and 
their heathen brethren of this land. Aud it seems that Provi- 
dence says their many prayers are being answered, and they 
shall be redeemed, despite the ragings of men and devils. 

After preaching in the morning, I had the extreme pleasure 
of baptizing those received, in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. In the afternoon 1 administered the Lord's 
Supper to the church ; so ended those holy exercises. 

Opening Fields^ August 17. — I cannot but fool deeply grateful 
to our heavenly Father for the prospects which are now before 
us in this land. By singular want of forooust, wo have hitherto 
been confining our operations to the coast » wailing fi)r largo 
openings in the interior. Hut for years a wide and effectual 
door has been opened before us, aud the calls have boon sound- 
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ing in our ears to preach the Gospel in " the regions beyond." 
Partly for the want of means, and partly a want of apprecia- 
tion of our duty, we have neglected the call. The words of 
the Saviour come now with fresh force to us, " Say not yo there 
are yet four months, and then cometh harvest," etc. John, iv: 
35. For above thirty years I have been intimately acquainted 
with the heathen around us, their necessities and desires, and 
have longed for an opportunity to supply, in sgme degree, their 
need. I am privileged to be well acquainted with several of 
the leading chiefs. 1 have lived at Boporo, the capital of the 
Congo country, an interesting centre of influence. My desire 
is to establish a mission at once at Boporo. The chief, Monoru, 
to whom Professor Blyden and one of my sons paid a visit a 
few months ago, is anxious to have Christian schools in his 
neighborhood. Then there are towns intermediate between 
this and Boporo, where are hundreds of people shrouded in 
moral darkness and living without the blessings of the Gospel. 
Shall not they be occupied as soon as possible? There is Sir- 
weh, a large town, where numerous Mohammedans congregate 
from time to time; a town, by the by, to which I have some 
peculiar attachment, for I was shot there in 1840, when, under 
Governor Buchanan, I accompanied an expedition to break up 
the power of Gatoomba, a slave-trading chief Old Gatoomba 
is still alive, and I should like to see the Gospel preached in his 
town, and a school established there before the old king dies. 
It is about a day's journey from Virginia. Then there is Soob- 
loon, a large town, about six hours' walk from Yirginia, 
presided over by a civilized chief, partly brought up in our 
settlement.* He is anxious for a good school and to have his 
people evangelized. 

Behold, then, the door of usefulness before us, closed at pres- 
ent only through the want of funds. Will you not come to the 
rescue, and make this wilderness blossom as the rose? O yes, 
God helping us, we must make the solitary places glad. Yes, 
these solitary places must be made tp rejoice in the hope of 
the glory of God. 

My plan is to reside at Virginia, but make preaching tours 
throughout the country as far as Boporo, calling the attention 
of the chiefs to the glorious work that we are engaged in; and 
when we get stations opened at the points I have mentioned, 
I shall make them regular stopping places, for the purpose of 
overseeing and stimulating the work. 

Our pressjing need is men,— men of high Christian character,— 
of spiritual mindedness and prayerfulness. Where shall we get 
them? Pray the Lord of the harvest that He may send forth 
laborers into his Harvest. Are there no young colored Bap- 
tists in some of your schools in America who could be secured 
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to come out and establish a good training school for our Church ? 
We need good teachers and preachers. 

One thousand preachers, scattered among the six hundred 
thousand benighted souls in our territory, would not be too 
many. Pray for us. — Missionary Magazine. 
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In a review of the facts in the last year's history of this 
mission, the Committee find encouragement in the greater 
efficiency which experience in the missionary work has given 
to those who now form by far the larger part of all the laborers 
connected with it, viz, Liberian and native helpers, and espe- 
cially Liberian and native ministers. Their letters and reports 
give evidence not only of very active labors, but also of in- 
creased force and capacity, fitting them to take upon them- 
selves increased responsibility in the management of afiairs. 
It is to be hoped that every year will witness advancement in 
these respects until, in time, there shall be found there a suffi- 
cient number of men of large experience who shall be able of 
themselves wholly to manage and carry forward the work. It 
is no disparagement of those now in the field to say, that such 
a point of progress has not yet been reached, and that for years 
to come there will be need, as in years past, for the Church in 
this country to extend help, both in men and means, for the 
furtherance of the Gospel in Africa, especially in all that per- 
tains to its propagation among its heathen tribes. 

The time may not be distant when the Church in Liberia 
shall have an independent organization, but no reasonable cal- 
culation can make the time near when the Liberian Church 
will be able to do all that needs to be done to bring the mil- 
lions of heathen Africans to a knowledge of the truth. 

The Committee are glad to report that, while in the cases of 
, several of the catechists and teachers there has been ground 
for complaint, and some have, consequently, been dismissed, 
there is a goodly number of faithful men, both ministers and 
lay assistants, who are earnestly at work. A knowledge of 
this fact greatly lessens the anxiety of the Committee at this 
time, when the whole white force in the mission has been re- 
duced to one ordained missionary, the Eev. Mr. Auer, and five 
female assistants. But although the anxiety of the Committee 
be lessened, it is not removed, and they Earnestly desire to 
send out, as soon as possible, additional white missionaries. 

The withdrawal of Bishop Payne, for a time, fronl the field, 
has greatly increased the responsibilities which attach to Mr. 
Auer's position, and the necessity is most urgent that relief 
should be sent to him as speedily as possible. 
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Bishop and Mrs. Payne arrived in New York on the 29th of 
July, after a very long voyage, which, however, was of service 
to the Bishop, and proved, under God, the means of restoring 
Mrs. Payne from the utmost feebleness to her usual health. 

A life of thirty-two years in Africa, and especially for the 
last ten years, had so worn upon his constitution, under re- 
peated attacks of sickness, that he found at last he did not 
rally, after an attack, sufficiently to enable him to resume his 
work. He had reached a condition in which he found he 
could no longer labor, and so, doubting not concerning the 
path of duty, he* has withdrawn from the field. The Bishop 
has advised the CJommittee of his desire to try a residence of 
eighteen months in the United States, with a view to a deter- 
mination at the end of that time whether he will be able to 
resume his labors in Africa. 

Mr. Ware, whose sickness was mentioned in the Eeport of 
last year, died on the 13th of August, 1868. He and his wife 
had embarked at Cape Palmas, on an English steamer going 
down the Coast, hoping to derive benefit from the voyage; he 
survived, however, but a very short time. His body was taken 
to Cape Coast Castle, and interred there. Mrs. Ware continued 
the voyage, and, after a short stay at the German Mission 
stations on the Gold Coast, returned by another English steamer 
to Cape Palmas. Mrs. Ware has decided to remain in the mis- 
sion. 

Mr. Paulus, a colored man, who for a while was a teacher at 
the Orphan Asylum, died on the 24th of May last. He was an 
earnest, faithful man, whose zeal and devotion were constant 
in labers unto the end, although his bodily health was long 
feeble through the wasting effects of consumption. 

It is not thought necessary to give particulars here respecting 
each station, nor to present anew what has been already pub- 
lished. To do this with anything like an appropriate fulness 
would lengthen unduly this report. The following summary, 
prepared by the Bishop on the eve of his leaving Africa, may 
very appropriately be here inserted, together with the statistics 
of the mission as they now appear: 

Summary of results of his labors, furnished by Bishop Payne. — 
To the praise of His grace, God hath prospered the work of 
my hands as well as prolonged my days. At my own station: 
I have baptized 352 persons, of whom 187 were adults. In the 
mission, I have confirmed 643 persons. I have lived to ordain. 
Deacons — 2 foreign, 8 Liberian, 4 native, in all 14; of Presby- 
ters — 3 foreign, 7 Liberian, 1 native, in all 11; or, altogether, 
25 ordinations have been held. 

At 22 places, along 250 miles of what was fifty years ago a 
most barborous heathen Coast, has the church been planted, 
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and radiating points for the light of the Gospel established. 
]S^ine churches may be considered as established and supplied 
with ministers of the country. Besides schools, common and 
Sunday, we have a high-school for boys, a training-school for 
young men, and an Orphan Asyhim to take care of destitute 
children in the settlement. The church and mission, by God's 
blessing, may be considered establi:>iied. 

Statiistics for 1869. — Missionary force: Ordained — 2 white, 
(including the Bishop,) 8 Liberians, and 3 natives; assistants — 
5 white, (females,) Liberian catechists and assistants, 5, na- 
tives, do., 8; beneficiaries, 105; daj^ scholars, G18; Sunday-school 
scholars, 980; baptisms, (returns imperiectj adults, 8; infants, 
lU; comfirmations, 47; communicants, 44G. Candidates for 
Orders: Liberians, 3; natives, 1. The names of several appli- 
cants are before the Standing Committee. 

Contributions for diifereut objects: Trinity Church, Monro- 
via, §250; St. Mark's, t^'ape Palmas, $250; Epiphany, Cavalla, 
$240; from other sources, §17 46. Total, §757 46. 

The welfare of the people who form the Eepublic of Liberia, 
the influence which they are to exert upon the heathen by 
whom they are surrounded, and hope for the tribes of Africa, 
are largely dependent, under God, upon the vigor and zeal with 
which the Church shall prosecute the work. 

The summary just read gives evidence of God's blessing upon 
the endeavors of the j)ast, and far richer blessings and successes 
more abundant wait upon the prayers and efforts of His peo- 
ple in time to come. — Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of the For- 
eign Committee, 

SIB SAMUEL BAKEB'S EXFEDITIOK. 

Alexandria, October 9. — Three several parts of Sir Samuel 
Baker's expedition have already left for the rendezvous at 
Khartoum. The first departure took place about three months 
ago, when 1,200 soldiers started from Cairo. This party will 
be joined by other troops, and on its arrival at Khartoum will 
form a part of an army of 2,000 infantry, 250 irregular 
cavalry, or Bashi-Bazouks, and three batteries of guns. The 
infantry will have to i)erform the whole journey on foot, by- 
short stages, along the banks of the canal, and may be expected 
at Khartoum in December. This party was followed shortly 
afterwards by a quantity of merchandize, 400 camel-loads, that 
was sent by the Korosko Desert to Khartoum, to be used for 
barter with the natives. In the middle of August a flotilla of 
thirt}^ five large barges and seven large river steamers, nearly- 
empty, left Cairo, with orders to Dush on as fast as possible, so 
as to be able to ascend ' +.«f«/»t before the waters 

begin to diminish. 3ived here that 
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the flotilla had succeeded in ascetiding this formidable cata- 
ract, and will ere this have reached Khartoum. If these ves- 
sels had not succeeded in ascending the cataract the expedition 
would have been delayed till next year, for from Khartoura to 
Gondokoro the land is all marshy, and perfectly impassable for 
troops ; the vessels are therefore intended to convey the expe- 
dition between these two points. There yet remain here two 
other portions of the expedition, which will leave as soon as 
the two steel steamers, built by Mr. Samuda, arrive from Eng- 
land. 

The first party, under the direct command of Sir Samuel 
Baker, whose firman styles him "Governor-General of all the 
Provinces of Central Africa that he may succeed in annexing 
to Egypt," will leave here for Sonakin, and from thence cross 
the desert on dromedaries to Berber, where he will take 
steamer to Khartoum. Sir Samuel will be accompanied by 
• Lad}^ Baker, Lieutenant Baker, E. N., (nephew of Sir Samuel,) 

and Dr. Gedc:e. He also takes with him some rockets and liocht 

^^ 

guns for mountain warfare. The other part of the expedition, 
under the temporary command of Mr. E. Higginbotham, civil 
engineer, who also h^s received a firman from the Viceroy, 
ordering all persons between Cairo and Khartoum to afford 
him every possible assistance, will take the Nile route as far as 
Korosko. Mr. Higginbotham is styled "Engineer-in-Chief to 
all the Provinces of Central Africa about to be annexed to 
Egypt." He takes with him the two steel steamers, six Eng- 
lish and forty Arab mechanics, and the rest of the baggage and 
merchandize for barter, and will have to ascend the Assouan 
Cataract, which at the present moment is an easy matter, on 
account of the high Nile, but if his departure is delayed much 
longer he will find it difficult to drag his heavily laden boats 
above the cataract. At Korosko Mr. Higginbotham will find 
about 2,000 camels waiting, and he will at once strike across 
the desert to Alni Hamad, a journey of about eleven days, and 
thence, by Berber, along the banks of the river to Khartoum, 
sixteen days. At Khartoum Sir Samuel will resume the com- 
mand of the whole expedition, and go by the river to Gondo- 
koro, up to which point there are no rapids or falls. On the 
top of a mountain, about fifteen miles south of Gondokoro, 
there is a large plateau, where Sir Samuel means to form his 
grand depot and first station. The position is ver}^ healthy, 
and the expedition is provided with a quantity of corrugated 
iron roofing, on account of the periodically heavy rains that 
fall in this region. Here the real difficulties of the expedition 
begin, for a few miles further on commences the territory of the 
Barr}'' tribe. 

This tribe is very warlike, jealous of strangers, and difficult 
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to deal with ; there is no practicable road through their coun- 
try, and the Nile from this point to about ninety miles farther 
up is impassable, on account of the number of rapids and falls 
that abound there. It will therefore be necessary to make a 
road through this inhospitable country, and this will be the 
work of Mr. Higginbotham, while Sir Samuel Baker tries to 
bring the tribe to reason. Arrived at the point where it is 
,sup])osed the rapids cease, one of the steel steamers will be put 
together, and Sir Saniuel will proceed on an exploring expedi- 
tion as far as the lakes. If he finds the river navigable, the 
other steamers will be constructed on his return, and he will 
proceed with a certain number of men to the lakes. He will 
establish fortified posts at every available spot, and set to work 
to subjugate the different tribes, and make them pay tribute to 
the Egyptian Government. In the meantime other troops will 
be forwarded from Cairo till he has enough men to man all 
these posts. At every post there will be a commercial dep6t^ 
established under the management of a Copt, who will have to 
enter into relations through barter with the natives. All tbo 
soldiers chosen for the expedition are agriculturists, and they 
will have to cultivate farms round about the forts. They are 
provided with several qualities of cotton seed. 



DR. LIVINGSTONE AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 

At the opening meeting of the session of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, held at London, November 8, Sir Eoderic.k 
I. Murchison, President, said : The two objects which most 
occupied our thoughts when the previous session closed, and on 
which I dwelt in my last anniversary address, are now, I re- 
joice to say, in the way of being satisfactorily carried out. Our 
illustrious associate, Livingstone, whose life has been despaired 
of by the multitude, but of whose reappearance among us, as 
you know, I never doubted, will, I trust, bring us ere long the 
first account of a region of Southern Africa never previously- 
visited by a European ; and thus, by actual observation, will 
have set at rest all theoretical speculations respecting the hy- 
drography of that vast portion of Africa lying to the north of 
those territories watered by the Zambesi, which he had pre- 
viously made his own. I therefore joyfully hope that at no 
very distant day we shall hear from his own lips the descrip- 
tion of his travels during the three years which have elapsed 
since he entered South-eastern Africa on his last expedition. 
In his expected communications we shall doubtless be enlight- 
ened not only respecting the true configuration of the great 
Lake Tanganyika, first visited by Burton and Speke, but also 
as to the main water-shed to the south of it, which he has now 
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traced. The facts, ns communicated in one of his last letters 
to Dr. Kirk, from Lake Bangweolo, dated "July 8, 1868, will be 
explained to you this evening. . We now know that he had 
discovered a chain of lakes connected by rivers far to the south ; 
but whether these waters, after feeding or flanking the great 
Lake Tanganyika, really constitute the ultimate sources of the 
Nile, as Livingstone supposes, can only be a conjecture, so 
long as no traveller has observed the connection between the 
northern end of Tanganyika and the Lake Albert Nyanza of 
Baker, which is very far distant from the southern lakes of 
Livingstone. But I confidently hope that this point will be 
finally determined by Livingstone himself; as it appears from 
Dr. Kirk's information that he has touched at Ujiji, and must 
have there received the supplies, dispatches, publications, and 
medicines which'have so long been waiting for him. Should 
these South African waters, now laid open by Livingstone, flow 
into the Albert Nyanza, the southwestern extremities of which 
are as yet wholly unknown, (though we trust to be soon de- 
fined by Baker,) then, indeed, the great modern problem will 
htive been solved, and we must go back to the old geography 
of Ptolemy, and acknowledge that he was right in placing the 
ultimate sources of the Nile very nearly in the same southern 
tract in which Livingstone has now found them. In this event 
it will also give me much pleasure, at our ensuing anniversary, 
to assign to Dr. Beke, Mr. Arrowsmith, and Mr. Findlay all 
the credit which is their due for their support, on theoretical 
grounds, of this great southerly extent of the Nile basin. 

A long correspondence was then read by the Secretary, 
chiefly of a geographical nature, describing the travels of Dr. 
Livingstone. The first was a note to Dr. Kirk, from the Doctor 
himself, bearing date July 8, 1868, and written from near Lake 
Bangweolo. The following is an extract : " I hs^Q had no 
news from anywhere for two years and upwards. The Arabs 
have all been overflowing in kindness. I borrow this paper 
from Mohammed Bozarib, for I am up here without any. * * 
I have found what I believe to be the sources of the Nile, be- 
tween 10 degrees and 12 degrees south, or nearly in the posi- 
tion assigned to them by Ptolemy. It is not one source from 
a lake, but upwards of twenty of them. Lake Liemba, which 
possibly is an arm of Tanganyika, has four rivers flowing into 
it. One I measured, and found it to be 294 feet, say 100 yards 
high, and waist deep, and flowing fast in September. * * * 
Taking these four rivers as one line of drainage, (a fifth from 
Marenga must be added,) then the Chambeze flows from the 
side into the centre of a great valley, and receives three streams 
as large as the Isis at Oxford, or Avon at Hamilton." 

The next communication was a very full despatch from Dr. 
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Livingstone to the Earl of Clarendon, dated July, 1868, and 
sent from the same place as the note to Dr. Kirk. It was an 
interesting account of the great traveller's explorations, writ- 
ten in excellent spirits, and speaking hopefully of the result of 
his labors. It gave details of the general facts mentioned in 
the above quotation as to the sources of the Nile. 

Another communication was the following comment of Dr. 
Kirk, in a letter written from Zanzibar, September 7, 1869, to 
Mr. C. Gonne, Secretary to the Government of Bombay: " Sir: 
The chief point of geographical interest in the present letter 
is Dr. Livingstone's statement that the sources of the Nile 
are to be found in the lakes and rivers that drain the great 
valley in which Chazembe is situated, and lying to the south 
of Tanganyika, between 10° and 12° of south latitude. The 
town of Chazembe, from which Dr. Livingstone's previous let- 
ters were dated, has been already visited and described by the 
Portuguese missions. It is situated on the shores of one of a 
chain of lakes and rivers that flow northwards. The Chazembe, 
having collected by many streams the waters of the northern 
slope of the damp, elevated plains, flows to join Lake Bafig- 
weolo ; this again is connected with Lake Moero by the Loap- 
ula, on whose banks the town of Chazembe is built. Moero is 
in its turn drained by the Lualala into another named Mange, 
and here exploration ends. Natives have told Dr. Livingstone 
that Mange is an island-studded lake, from whose waters join 
the Lufira, a large river coming from the western side of the 
same great plain, whose eastern slope is drained by the Cbam- 
beze. This united stream, some say, enters the Tanganyika, 
and thence by the Loenda into Lake Chowembe ; but Dr. Liv- 
ingstone's informants are not unanimous, and some assert that 
the Lufira passes to the west of Tanganyika, and so to the 
Lake Chawembe, which Dr. Livingstone thinks is the same as 
the Albert Nyanza of Sir Samuel Baker. In fact, the interest 
of the journey centres in the southern connexions of the Albert 
Nyanza, and Arab traders generally agree in thinking that a 
water communication does exist between that and the Tan- 
ganyika, but I have not met with any one who professes to have 
traced out this communication. From Arabs who visit Cha- 
zembe I learn that the lakes now described by Dr. Livingstone 
are of considerable size, probably from five to ten days' march 
in length, and, like Nyassa, Tanganyika, and the Albert Ny- 
anza, overhung by high mountain slopes, which open out in 
bays and valleys, or leave great plains, which during the rainy- 
season become flooded, so that caravans march for days 
through water knee-deep, seeking for higher ground on which 
to pass the night. The country abounds with large game and 
domestic cattle, while the climate is spoken of as not un- 
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healthy, and is certainly a contrast to the Zanzibar coast, if 
we may judge from the tanned, healthy traders who return." 

Sir Bartle Frere stated that he also had received a letter 
similar to the forec^oing from Dr. Livingston fe. 

The President said he could not but congratulate the Royal 
Geographical Society upon these contributions to their knowl- 
edge of African exploration ; and those who had stood Dr. 
Livingstone's friends had the gratification of feeling that his 
patience, courage, and perseverance entitled his labors to be 
ranked as heroism of the most perfect kind. 



From the Boston Journal. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETT. 

A meeting was held on Sunday evening, December 19, at 
Rev. Chandler Robbins' church, in Bedford street, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, with a view 
particular!}'' to listen to an address from Rev. Mr. Haynes, Dis- 
trict Secretary of the American Colonization Society. The 
proceedings on the occasion were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Haynes. 

. The Hon. Emory Washburn, President of the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, first addressed the meeting. He said 
that the idea had been growing in the community that the 
work of the Colonization Society had been practically ended 
by the result of the recent war in the emancipation of the 
slaves, and that no further efibrt on its part, or the part of 
its friends, was required, J^ut it was felt that at least the oppor- 
tunity should still be kept open to the colored population to 
escape the prejudicfe and the abuse to which they are, and are 
likely to be, subjected in this country. He then referred to 
the ancient civilization of Africa, of which history gives au- 
thentic record. The planting of colonies on that continent 
was a hopeful means of reviving and restoring its ancient pros- 
perity and intelligence. The efforts of the missionaries would 
be comparatively futile unless they could be sustained and 
practically encouraged by the presence on the soil of intelli- 
gent Christian communities. Of the practicability of the 
scheme, the growth and prosperity of Liberia, which was 
planted originally by the Colonization Society, fifty years ago, 
was proof. The colony had flourished and expanded, and had 
a position now among the nations which was held in respect, 
and the good influence of which was acknowledged by well 
informed men in every land. 

Rev. Mr. Haynes followed, and aflirmed that the necessity 
existed that Africa should be redeemed. It could not be that 
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that continent, comprising one-fifth of the territory of the 
globe, would be permitted to remain in its present degraded 
and barbarous condition. It was not for the interest of man- 
kind that it continue in the future as it has been within recent 
centuries. The speaker thought we had warrant for hope and 
expectation of a change for the better in certain prophecies of 
the Scripture, to which he referred. The efforts which had 
been made by missionaries in the past were referred to. The 
labors of both the Eoman Catholics and the Moravians were 
detailed, and the subsequent abandonment of these enterprises, 
as had been several others, was attributed to the unhealthy 
climate, which white men were unable to endure for any pro- 
tracted period. The presence of the slave trade and the de- 
graded men who were engaged in it also served to counteract 
the efforts of the missionaries. The hope of civilization and 
Christianity in respect to Africa lay, therefore, with the black 
race, who were able to endure the rigors of the climate. In 
this connection the statements of Kev. Dr. Anderson and Hon. 
Edward Everett were quoted in corroboration of the speaker's 
proposition that the redemption of Africa was only to be se- 
cured by the sons of Africa. He detailed the progress which 
had been made in Liberia in political and educational matters. 
All the officers of that Eepublic were black men, who par- 
formed all legislative, judicial, and administrative duties in a 
manner to commend the nation to the civilized world. All the 
great Powers of Christendom had recognized Liberia as an 
independent nation. The population was estimated by Presi- 
dent Roberts at 15,000 of emigrants from the United States 
and the West Indies and their children, and 600,000 natives, 
who had voluntarily come under the republican government. 
The progress made since the beginning, fifty years since, was 
fully equal to the progress made in the same time by the Ply- 
mouth colony; and what Plymouth had been to Kew England 
Liberia would be to Africa. The College which had there been 
established was an excellent institution, and its usefulness 
would be paralleled only by the good influence of Cambridge 
College upon the prosperity and growth of New England. He 
predicted that there would yet be a great exodus of the colored 
population of this country to Africa. The providence of God 
seemed to point to the Christianization of Africa by emigration 
in this way, and at the same time the indications were that the 
Pagans of China were to be brought to our doors, and thus 
Christianity spread among them. 

The specific action and plan of operations of the Society were 
explained, and the announcement made that other similar 
meetings were to be held to arouse public attention to the im- 
portance of the work. 
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Kev.Dr. Gannett followed in some very interesting remarks, 
in which he deprecated the apathy which had heretofore ex- 
isted in New England in regard to African Colonization. He 
said that three reasons had specially governed him in his 
espousal of the cause of Colonization. First, the reflex influ- 
ence of the success of Liberia upon the question of the ability 
of the colored population to take care of themselves and to 
maintain a government. Liberia had responded with facts 
which put the question beyond dispute. 

The second reason was the extinction of the slave trade 
aloiig so much of the coast and the interior as the Eepublic 
should occupy. Herein Liberia had been a success. 

The third reason was the effect which such a Republic, suc- 
cessfully established, would have upon the depths of the con- 
tinent. The tribes of the interior could not resist the influence 
of such an established fact, and Christianity would be com- 
mended to them by the peace and security which were insured 
under a government established under Christian auspices. 
Upon these points he discoursed at some length in a very in- 
teresting manner, and afterwards, by request, closed the meet- 
ing with prayer. 

NEW JEBSEY COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Board of Managers met December 20, in the M. E. Cbarch, Market 
Btreet, Newark, N. J., President Maclean, of Princeton, in the chair. 

It was stated that $5,079 19 had been transmitted from the State to the 
National Society at Washington during the past year, and $200 25 still 
remained in the treasury. This entitled the Society to appoint ten Delegates 
to the annual meeting of the American Colonization Society, to be held at 
Washington, on Tuesday, January 18, 1870. The following gentlemen were 
appointed : 

Delegates— Hon. L. Q. C. Elmer, Hon. Dudley S. Gregory, Rev. E. R. 
Craven, D. D., Rev. James M. Macdonald, D. D., Rev. J. K. Burr, Rev. Wm. 
T. Findlay, D. D., D.aniel Price, Esq., Col. Morgan L. Smith, Rev. William 
H. Steele, D. D., Dr. Wm. G. Lord. 

Alternates — Hon. John T. Nixon, F. Wolcott Jackson, Esq., Rev. S. P. 
Kempshall, Rev. Ghas. Imbrie, Rev. J. T. Crane, D. D., Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, 
D. D., Cornelius Walsh, Esq., Peter S. Duryea, Esq., ^. R. W. Heath, Esq., 
Hon. James L. Hays. 

It was resolved that any Delegate not able to attend this meeting might 
appoint any of the alternates, provided his own alrernate be unable to 
accept. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Steele offered the following resolution, which was carried • 

That we hereby renew, for the guidance of the Delegates about to be ap- 
pointed, our full accord with the policy of the Parent Society, in promoting 
emigration to Liberia and education there. 
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Tne annual ineeting of the Slate Society was appointed to be held in the 
South Park Presbyterian Church, on Thursday evening of next week, De- 
cember 30, and the pastors of churches in Newark were requested to give up 
the usual lecture on that evening in their respective churches, and invite 
their congregations to attend the Society's meeting. The names of several 
distinguished gentlemen were mentioned as willing to address the Society. 

The Board adopted, unanimously, the following resolutions in reference to 
the late William Pankin, Esq. : 

Resolved, That this Board desire to place on their records an impression of 
their great respect and esteem for their late associate and fellow member, the 
late William Rankin, Esq., and their high appreciation of his services to the 
cause of African Colonization. 

Resolved, That the Board tender to his bereaved family the expression of 
their unfeigned sympathy in the great loss they have sustained ; and that at 
the same time they rejoice with them in their well-founded confidence thati 
having served his generation according to the will of God, he has fallen 
asleep in Jesus. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be sent to Mr. Rankin's 
family, and that they be published in the public papers. 



REVIVAL AT MONROVIA. 

A revival, excelling in power and fruits any ever before known, was in 
progress in Monrovia and other parts of Liberia at the time of the date of the 
letter — November 3 — from which the following extract is taken: 

"I have the most cheering news to communicate. One of the most power- 
ful and widespread revivals of religion ever known in this city — even ex- 
ceeding that of 1839 in some of its features — has been in progress for over 
three weeks. Not less than one hundred and thirty persons have been con- 
verted. The Methodist Episcopal Church for two weeks was thronged from 
daylight to late at night, services of various kinds being kept up continually. 
Scarcely a family has been passed by without some drops from the heavenly 
shower. A son of President Payne; a son of Ex-President Warner, who 
served his country so well in the executive chair; a grandson of the immortal 
A. D.Williams, and one of the three graduates of Liberia College; two 
daughters and a sop of one of our merchant princes, G. Moore, Esq.; two 
sons and three daughters of the late Attorney General, Hon. F. Payne; the 
eldest daughter of Ex- Chief Justice Roye — these, and many more I cannot 
enumerate, are among the blessed fruits of this glorious harvest. It was 
thought by many old Christians that the little cloud which had been dimly 
seen at a great distance was drawn near by the constant, united, fervent 
prayers of the Ministerial Prayer Association, lately organized in this city. 
Services were held in all the churches. Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists were seen in each others places of worship, laying aside all 
minor considerations for the time being, and praying, exhorting, singing. 
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preaching, encouraging mourners, and thus making common cause with each 
other. Our Sunday-school has almost been swept! Blessed be God! prayers 
which seemed like seed covered over with snow and frost for so many, many 
months, have germinated, sprung up, and green leaves and even buds are 
appearing. Nine of our Sunday-schools teach*ers — for hitherto we have had 
to work with some unconverted co-laborers — have been converted, and of 
scholars quite an army. Salvation has come, too, to our house, as well as to 
others. Two of our hired servants have been blessed. The work is still 
progressing." 

AKNITAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETT. 

The Fifty-Third Annual Meeting. of the American Colonization Society, 
will be held in this city, on Tuesday evening, January 18, 1870, at half-past 
seven o'clock. Addresses may be expected from the Rev. Noah Hunt Schenck, 
D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Prof. Joseph Henry, LL. D., of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C; and the Rev. John Hall, D. D., of New York. 

The Board of Directors of the Society will meet the same day, at 12 
o'clock, M., in their rooms in the Coloni^tion Building, corner Pennsylvania 
avenue and Four-and-a-Half street, Washington, D.C. 

The necessity for the aid and counsel of the friends of the Society was never 
more urgent than at this time. A large attendance is therefore earnestly 
invited. 



THE LATE HENBY STODDAEB. 

It is our sad privilege to announce the departure of another Vice President 
and Life-Director of the American Colonization Society, in the death of Henry 
Stoddard, E.sq., at Dayton, Ohio, November 1, 1869. 

Mr. Stoddard was born at Woodbury, Conn., March 18, 1788, and was 
consequently, at the time of his death, far advanced in his eighty-second 
year. He was a son of Asa Stoddard, and a lineal descendant of the Rev. 
Antony Stoddard, of London, who settled at Boston in 1G70, and from whom 
sprang a numerous line of descendants, interwoven with the histories of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and from thence extending for a period of 
two hundred years, in positions of honor and trust, through other States of 
our country. 

In 1804 Mr. Stoddard entered, as a clerk, in a mercantile-house in New 
Milford, Conn., but his mind did not there find the sphere for the develop- 
ment it desired ; and, although he tried, under various firms, to acquire a 
taste for business-life, his inclination for the profession of the law caused 
him, at the end of five years, in 1809, to commence the study of law under 
R. R. Hinman, of Roxbury, and he was admitted to the Bar in 1812. 

In 1816, in company with the Hon. S. B. Holt, he removed to the then 
"Far West," and in 1817 established himself permanently at Dayton, Ohio 
at that time a village of six hundred inhabitants, in the centre of a vast 
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wilderness ; and which village it was his privilege to see expand until it 
numbered more than thirty thousand souls. 

Of those early days it was his delight, in the latter years of his life, to talk, 
when, on horseback, through t(;ie unbroken wilderness, he made the circuit of 
the courts in the different counties, sometimes riding for days, in winter* 
through rain or snow, and at night sleeping in the wild wood, or in some 
bowered retreat, on a lonely road. 

He threw his whole soul in his profession, and soon became prominent and 
successful, securing a large practice, and the esteem and confidence of the pro- 
fession. In the least as well as in the greatest matter intrusted to his care, 
the same conscientiousness and accuracy marked his course; and those best 
able to judge bear testimony ** that there was no lawyer at the Bar whose 
papers were so carefully prepared, or whose business was so accurately con- 
ducted." 

In 1840 he associated himself with Judge Haynes, and continued thus until 
1844, when he retired from active practice, and devoted himself to the man- 
agement of his private affairs. 

His mind was an encyclopedia of information relative to the events of three- 
quarters of a century, and it was his delight, during the latter years of his life, 
when disabled by the asthma and accompanying ailments, from engaging in 
active duties, to live over the past, and to trace the rise of youth, through 
honest, self-applied efforts, to a noble and deserved success. 

Mr. Stoddard was not only a conscientious, accurate, and successful lawyer, 
but also a devoted and faithful Christian, and a ruling elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Dayton ; and, although the infirmities of his latter 
years prevented his usual attendance, yet his interest remained the same in 
his church and its benevolent offices; and the munificent gifts of his family 
of sons — one with him — to Dr. Thomas' new church edifice, prove that he has 
left behind him those who will do honor to the Stoddard name ; perhaps, even 
in perpetuating a Life Directorship in this old ancestral line. 

The Supreme Court paid all due honor to his memory ; and the Dayton 
Bar characterized him " the enterprising pioneer, the able lawyer, and the 
useful citizen ; loved and revered in domestic life ; affable and courteous in 
his social relations ; and prompt, accurate, and energetic in his business in- 
tercourse." 

We close this notice of our venerable Vice-President and Life Director 
with an abstract from a letter written by H. W. LeflSngwell, Esq., of St. Louis, 
for a period of twenty years his business agent in that city : " I have never 
known a man, or had business with a man, in whom I had so unlimited con- 
fidence. I was never deceived, never had any misunderstandings, nor any 
explanations to make. He gave his orders, and they were executed, and that 
was the end of that. I am truly sorry he is gone, and sincerely regret with 
his family and friends the irreparable loss." 

That Mr. Stoddard was thus esteemed is proved from the fact, stated 
'in the daily papers of Dayton, that his funeral was one of the most notable 
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solemn events that have ever transpired in that city. Evidences of mourn- 
ing were everywhere visible, and solemnity pervaded the family man- 
sion and its surroundings. His old law partner, Judge Haynes, was one. of 
the pall-bearers, and many friends and citizens followed his remains to Wood- 
land Cemetery. 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The Libebia Baptist Association — Sixteen churches, of which the largest 
is at Monrovia, having 135 members. Baptized last year, 79; added by 
letter, 78; restored, 30; dismissed, 14 ; excluded, 52; died, 56. Present 
number, 1,215. A Domestic Missionary Society connected with the Associa- 
tion lately held its annual meeting. The brethren seem to be characterized 
by a missionary spirit. 

The Annual Niger Expedition. — The vessels engaged in tjie Niger expe- 
dition had returned to Lagos. The natives appeared desirous of being on good 
terms with the white men, and were most anxious to open commerce with the 
traders. The expedition enjoyed very good health whilst up the Niger, the 
ship Lynx being the only vessel on board of which sickness made its appear- 
ance — three of the crew having died from fever. 

EUsT African Slave Trade. — Letters from Aden state that the boats of 
one of the British slave trade suppression steamers, cruising between Zanzibar 
and the Arabian Coast, has recently captured a slave dhow with 236 slaves. 
About 1,000 poor victims had been thus liberated during three months ; and 
yet so many dhows had escaped with their human cargoes, that the nefarious 
trade must have been a very profitable one. 

• South African Diamonds. — The supposed discovery of a diamond weigh- 
ing nine hundred karats, or about five times the weight of the marvelous 
Kohinoor, and, if genuine, worth many millions in gold, has greatly excited 
curiosity toward the scenes of the new diamond fever in South Africa. The 
diamond rage which prevails in these quarters in well authenticated. " The 
Mool people are nearly all diamond mad," says The Friend of the Free 
State in South Africa. "It is within our knowledge that the cat's eye, 
agate, topaz, aqua marina, and the ruby have been picked up in the 
Trans- Vaal. A correspondent of The Friend writes from Potchiefstroom, June 
29, of the finding of two more diamonds in Maquasie, one stated to be worth 
£2,000, and the other £150 to £200. 

The Pilgrim's Progress in Kaffir. — A native Kaffir preacher in South 
Africa, Rev. Mr. Soofa, has lately produced in his own tongue a translation 
of the Pilgrim's Progress. Portions of it are said to be reproduced with 
inimitable excellence and power. 

Slavery IN Brazil. — A legislative act has been published abolishing the 
slave auctions. Judicial sales have to be effected by tender; husband and 
wife cannot be sold apart, nor children under fifteen years separated from 
their parents. Thus another step has been made, paving the way by further 
gradual emancipation to the final abolition of slavery in Brazil. 
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Organization of Christian Associations. — An association has recently 
been formed in Monrovia, called " The Ministerial Prayer Association," The 
meetings are held every week, on the afternoon of Monday. One hour and 
a half is spent in prayer, singing, talking — short, pointed, and spiritual; the 
meetings are "times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord." They are 
'•feasts of fat things.". A Young Men's Christian Association has also been 
formed in Monrovia, and promises to be of much advantage to the young men 
in the capital of the Republic of Liberia. 

Lincoln Universiiy. — The Trustees of this Institution, (formerly Ashmun 
Institute,) for the education of colored men, mentions that there were there 
during the last session one hundred and fourteen students, and that ten united 
with the church during the year, eight have left to teach in the Southern 
States, fifteen are licensed preachers, and twenty-eight are candidates for the 
ministry in thei*resbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, and Baptist Churches. 



Receipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the 20th of November to the 20th of December^ 18G9. 



New Hampshire. 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($10.) 
West Lebanon — Additional, by 
Rev. J. H. Edwards 10 00 

Vermont. 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($150.) 
Montpeller — Hon. E. P. Walton, 
J. A. Page, Mrs. Thomas Reed, 
Hon. Samuel Wells, H. W. 
Heaton, Hon. Daniel Baldwin, 
each $5; Rev. Dr. W. H. Lord, 
$1.50; E. T. Keith, L. B. Cross, 
Geo. Langdon, H. D. Hopkins, 
U. H. Barnes, Dea. C. W. Storrs, 
Charles Dewey, A. Q. Dewey, 
J. W. Langdon, Albert Johon- 
nel, J. T. Thurston, H. Fifleld, 

eachSl 43 50 

Waterbxiry—^QiXrxwl Miriam, fo; 
C. N. Arms, George A. Colley, 
each $2; H. F. Janes, L. H. 

Haines, each $1 11 00 

VnderhiU— Col. Cong. Ch 20 50 

Jericho Centre— i^oi. Cong. Ch 20 00 

Burlington — Mrs. MarthA J. 
Gatks, to constitute herself a 

Lite Member 30 00 

Chestd'— Col. Baptist Ch 19 00 

150 00 
Massachusetts. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($12.) 
Worcester- J no. E.Taft, S. Knowl- 
tou, each $5; Luther Stone, ^2. 12 00 

Rhode Island. 

By Rev. D. C Haynes, ($127.29.) 
Providence— liohert H. Ives, $50; 
Col. First Baptist Ch., $16.32; 
Col. Grace P. i^.pis. Ch., $15.97; 
Dea. Benj. White, $10; Brad- 
ford & Co., 86; Pres. A. Caswell, 
R. a Taft, Albert Briggs, Mrs. 



Shubael Hutchins, Gilbert 
Cougdon, each $5; Dea. W. C. 
Snow, Dea. J. H. Read, each $2; 127 29 

New York. 

By Rev, Dr. Orcutt, ($592.) 
JSeiv York City— iStaw art Brown, 
H. K. Corning, Henry Young, 
each $100; Prof. Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Burr Wakeman, James 
Brown, Guv Richards, each $50; 
Theodore Gillman, $20; Mrs. 
Eliza Downer, Cash, Norman 

White, each $10; Cash, $2 552 00 

jBrooA:;^n— Joseph W. Harper 10 00 

Fonder*— Joseph Masten, to 
constitute himself a Life Mem- 
ber 30 00 

592 00 
New Jersey. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, (Sl,671.94.) 
iV^ew'arAj— Bequest of Mrs. Mary 
Rogers, by Joseph N. Tuttle, 
Executor .'. 1,671 94 

District of CoiiUMBiA. 
^ prcw/iingrion— Miscellaneous 256 18 

Ohio. 
By Rev. B. F. Romaine, ($15.) 
8ieubenviUe—W illi'dm. Kilgore... 10 00 
Columbus— Hon, J. L. Bates. 5 00 



15 00 
FOR REPOSITORY. 
Rhode Island- P/ovidence-Dea. 
J.. H. Read, to Nov. 1, 1870, by 
Rev. D. C. Haynes 1 00 



Repository 1 00 

Donations 906 29 

Legacy 1,671 94 

Miscellaneous 256 18 



Total 12,835 41 
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FIFTY-THIBD ANNUAIi REPORT OP THE AMERICAN^ 

COIiONIZATION SOCIETIT. 



J-A^NTJARY 18, ISrO. 



The American Colonization Society, in submitting the 
Fifty-Third Annual Eeport, devoutly acknowledges the con- 
tinued smiles of Providence on its interests and efforts in this 

country and in Africa, 

OBITTJABT. 

The Society has been called, during the year just closed, 
to mourn the death of six of its Vice Presidents, viz; Hon. 
Edward Bates, of Missouri, formerly President of the Missouri 
Colonization Society, and highly appreciated for his rare ability 
as well as his modest dignity ; Hon. Henry Button, of Con- 
necticut, a zealous advocate of every good and righteous 
cause; Hon, John Bell, of Tennessee, a prominent and p6p- 
ular statesman for upwards of forty years; Captain George 
F. Patten, of Maine, liberal in response to all calls for the pro- 
motion of the objects of this and kindred Associations; Hon. 
Robert J, Walker, of the District of Columbia, honored in 
his profession and in private and public life, the earnest advo- 
cate of our great enterprise; and Henry Stoddard, Esq,, of 
Ohio, whose interest in our work was evinced by the gift, in 
1851, of one thousand dollars to constitute himself a Life 
Director of the Society. 

All circles of benevolent and Christian activity suffered 
severe loss in the removal from earthly labor to heavenly rest 
of William Ropes, Esq., of Boston, the model merchant, and 
for the past fifteen years the zealous President of the Massa- 
chusetts Colonization Society. He was an early and unwaver- 
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ing friend of the cause, having taken a Iea»ling pari in send- 
ins: out the "Yine,^ which sailed from Boston for Liberia 
January 4, 1S26. 

THE BLBCEIFT8 AVB SISBUSSEMSSTS. 

The balance in theTreasarv. Janaarv 1, l>o*>. was $1,(577 65 

The receipts doring the year ISolfc^ have be^n — 

From dooatioDs and collections 24,873 0© 

From legacies 8,044 5S 

From charter and earnings of ship GolconJa .*.... 15,635 07 

Bv returns form Liberia 7,332 37 

By donations for Liberia College .-. 2,135 62 

From other sources, inclndiag $7,142 42 from sale oi invested 

funds 11.391 50 

Making a total of. $71,089 85 

The payments have been — 

For the passage of emigrants from their homes to the port of 
embarkation, and for their support on the voyage and 
their acclimation and settlement in Liberia $7,965 6^ 

For repairs of ship Golconda, including recoppering at Liver-J 

pool 12,281 01 

For sailing ship Golconda, including voyage to Liverpool, and 

to Liberia and return 21,217 25 

For Education in Liberia College 2.135 62 

For operations in Liberia, and salaries of Agents and physi- 
cians 10,579 80 

For salaries of Secretaries and Agents, and their traveling ex- 
penses; paper and printing the African Repository; taxes 
and insurance on Colonization Building; counsel fees in 
litigated Will cases, and postage, printing, andjother ex- 
penses 15,862 48 

Making a total of $70,041 84 

Balance in the Treasury, December 31, 1869 1,048 01 

The excess of expenditures over receipts during the last four 
years — which has been paid from funds on hand at the close of 
tlio wav — ^is as follows: 

In 1S06 $25,000 00 

In 18G7 32,000 00 

In 1868 6.681 25 

lu 1869 7,142 42 

Total $70,825 67 
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The Treasury is now nearly-exhausted, and the demands 
upon the Society, in the prosecution of its work, cannot be 
met without increased contributions. 

FINANCIAL EFFOBTS. 

The Eev. John Orcutt, D. D., Traveling Secretary, has 
labored diligently during the year in Kew York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Yermont. In company 
with Ex-President Eoberts he visited several of the larger 
towns in these States for the double purpose of awakening a 
new interest in the cause, and raising funds for the Liberia 
College. Public meetings were held in this behalf in Prince- 
ton, Newark, Jersey City, Brooklyn, New York city, Schenec- 
tady, Albany, New Haven, Hartford, Keene, N. H., and other 
places. 

The Eev. Jolin K. Converse has advocated the views of the 
Society and received contributions for its benefit in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Yermont; Eev. D. C. Haynes in Ehode 
Island and Massachusetts ; Eev. George S. Inglis in Illinois, and 
Eev. B. F. Eomaine in Ohio, These gentlemen have devoted 
but a limited portion of their time to the prosecution of the 
work, the latter having been prevented by very severe sick- 
ness and bereavement in his family. 

The New York Colonization Society, auxiliary to this Soci- 
ety, which was established in the city of New York November 
25, promises to be a useful branch. The signers to the call for 
such an organization, the members who formed it, and the 
officers elected, comprise gentlemen of national reputation, 
distinguished position, and exalted character, deeply interested 
in the cause. 

THE GOLGONDA-EXPESITION. 

The ship Grolconda, it was stated in the last Eeport, had 
arrived at Liverpool, December 2. On examination it was 
found that she had received damages to such an extent, in her 
rough passage to that port, as to require re-coppering and ex- 
tensive repairs. These called for a very considerable outlay; 
and she returned safely to Baltimore, March 16. 

As the time drew near to prepare for our spring expedition, 
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U'tterrt n*iiehed the office from the headmen, or influential 
ni (Mil I km*h of Heveral of the companies who had applied for a 
pasri;it(r to Liheria, announcing that they had either given up 
Ihrir intention to emi;^rate, or had concluded to remain in this 
t'oiintrv nix or twelve months longer, These changes were so 
geni-ral that it was deemed inexpedient and unwise to incur 
Hie f\pi'nse ol* dispatching so large a vessel with the compara- 
li\i'l> few people then oll'ering; and eftbrts to obtain employ- 
monl !t»r Iut at paying rates proving unavailing, she was obliged 
((» ri'nuun idle at Haltimore. 

Kueourag*'d hy the number, good character, and apparent 

.It^UThii nation of those seeking the opportunity to settle in 

1 \\u-\in. in the fall, the (iolconda was put in readiness, and on 

il4»* '.»ii oi' Novemlua*, saih^d from Baltimore with fourteen emi- 

,Aiit> aud on the 11th of November, one hundred and forty- 

N.x , sUJiivants embarked on her in Hampton Ivoads by steamer 

.^^. . \,siu»lk, V irginia, making a total of one hundred and sixty 

x>",%..N ^^t* those, fourteen^wero from Pennsylvania, twenty- 

»\\\\\ l\M\ner*seo, one from Texas, and one hundred and 

X i\*.\v iVoin North Tarolina. They were chiefly in the 

:,io und under it. Thirty-live were farmers, three 

A». ;.N u\o earpentors, one laixuvr, one wheelwright, one 

*...„ ^'^v.o minister. Twenty-six could read, and fifteen 

V .; ^x vito -ouo having had the advantage of a liberal 

::.v;\ tlve were communicants of the Baptist 

\. .V i\o Motlu)dist Kpiscopal Church, and one of 

-., • . V ,\\l ,xr NY iaobronnarian, making forty-four, or 

.,». - "v*. ,'•>. of the whole number professing Christians. 

*^ 5v >» -5^ 5^ ^*^^^^' exceptions only, chose to locate 

^ .^^ s^ ■vvv. woar the lirst falls or rapids interior 

^ • .> >x^vi"S to strengthen the communities 

i K \v»\k!* of that valuable stream, and at 

^ . .* • VL \ Auood links in a chain of settlements 

V "A^rlY of seventy-nine from "Windsor, 

.- ^ .v.:\l A* the beneticiaries of the gener- 

..j,^ ^ H..i.•^A*s^orHng by liobert Arthington, 

^.«*-. i^-:>o-^od in the last Report. They 

_^ ....^:;,H /.v/ijHi/iy, and their settlement 

X ^-''ttor oi* their benefactor. The 






.^- .>^ 



*^ . ...^ ***»• 
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people from Pennsylvania, and forty-four from Jamesville, Mar- 
tin County, North Carolina, were called the Brewer Company, 
and are also to found a settlement on the St. Paul's, opposite to 
Arthington, to be known as Brewerville, in compliance with 
the suggestion and expressed wishes of the Board of Managers 
of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, who have made an 
appropriation of five thousand eight hundred dollars toward 
the expenses of their passage, and acclimation from the bequest 
of Charles Brewer, Esq., late of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, an 
esteemed Yice-President and frequent benefactor of that and 
of this Society. 

The Society acknowledges most gratefully its obligations to 
the officers of the several railroad companies for free transpor- 
tation or deduction from their ordinary rates of fare which they 
allowed these emigrants; and to the American Sunday School 
Union for a large supply of their publications ; and to the 
American Bible Society for one hundred Bibles and one hun- 
dred Testaments, for use on shipboard and in Liberia, promptly 
made in response to our request. 

The Golconda had a much larger and more valuable freight- 
list than on any of her voyages in our service, and she also had 
on board clothing, tents, arms, and other munitions of war, for 
one thousand men, purchased by order of the authorities of 
Liberia from the Government of the United States, the freight 
on which, it is estimated, will exceed five thousand dollars. 

The Golconda had the following-named cabin passengers, 
viz : Dr. James Hall, who visits West Africa for the ninth time — 
the first in 1831, as a physician of this Society, and the second 
in 1833, when he founded the flourishing settlement at Cape 
Palmas; Hon. Joseph J. Eoberts, the first President of Liberia, 
re-elected three times, and for the last five years President of the 
College at Monrovia, again returning with his wife to the land 
of their adoption; Hon. S. P. Fiske and wife, of New Hamp- 
shire ; Rev. Joseph "W. Norwood, of Philadelphia, a missionaiy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with his wife and child; 
Mr. Thomas Lilason, of Blairsville, Pennsylvania, a returned 
emigrant, now desirous to introduce a paint or composition 
intended to prevent the decay of wood in the construction of 
houses or elsewhere in use; and Mr. John B. McConnell, a 
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sugar-planter and maker from St. Croix, West Indies, Tvho 
responds to the invitation of a sugar-grower and manufacturer 
to join him on the St. Paul's river. 

EMIGRATION. 

The causes leading to the falling off in emigration to Liberia 
last spring and fall are mostly given by the people themselves, 
viz: 

The headman of a company of about two hundred in North 
Carolina, wrote : " There is great opposition against me. The 
colored representative from this county in the State Legislature 
is going through this region making speeches to prevent emi- 
gration. His object is to get black men's votes. Some of my 
people are yet vainly expecting the Government to give each 
freed family forty acres of land, with live stock and farming toolB 
in proportion. Those that intended to go last spring have the 
same mind yet, and will go if they do not get influenced by the 
politicians." 

A minister, who w^as making up a party in Louisiana, says : 
" I can raise two or three hundred, if they can get through with 
their crops in time to embark. Persons tell us that we will 
find ourselves all sold into Cuba. Some think that we will have 
to be guarded out of the country. The white people are against 
our going to Liberia." 

Offers of higher wages and better treatment w^ero also made, 
and had the desired effect. But such hindrances can be merely 
temporary. The people of color are now free to go where they 
please. Why deny them the privilege and the means of going 
to Liberia? True, laborers are needed in the United States, 
and efforts are in progress for inducing immigration from 
China and other regions, in order to supply the demand for 
help in the field, the house, and the shop ; but then, if any 
persons, whatever be their complexion or their condition, wish 
to leave thisxjountry for any other part of the globe, why object? 

Carefully collected statistics show that three millions of Eu- 
ropean immigrants arrived in the United States during the ten 
years from 1850 to 1860, and that they are coming now in the 
same vast proportion, despite all lamentations and proffers to 
the contrary. The repulsions and attractions which cause this 
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tide of immigration are not greater than those which will yet 
govern the AmericaoQ people of color. Indeed, they have the 
higher and holier stimulus of helping to raise their ancestral 
continent, with its teeming millions of souls, from heathen dark- 
ness and desolation to Christian civilization and religion. 

The Society has given passage to and settled in Liberia two 
thousand three hundred and ninety-four persons during the 
last four years — a Ifrger number than ever before in the same 
period, except in a single instance. And as the condition of 
this population is improved, the exodus to Africa will increase 
in numbers and be of more intelligent and useful people. The 
demands of commerce, the calls for skillful mechanics and 
artizans to develop the resources of the country, and the cry 
for earnest and judicious ambassadors for Christ, must bear to 
her shores those who will impart a spirit of increased enter- 
prise and religious power. 

Applications for settlement in Liberia next spring have 
been received in behalf of three companies, each said to be 
about two hundred strong, residing at Windsor, at Jamesville, 
and at New Berne, North Carolina, and a party of some three 
hundred, in Claiborne parish, Louisiana. They have sought 
the Society, and are represented as worthy people, accustomed 
to agricultural and mechanical pursuits. 

HOW THET LIKE IT. 

The general condition and prospects of the emigrants recently 
sent cannot perhaps be better described than in the language 
of Mr. D. F. Smith, of Buchanan, viz : 

" I am happy to inform you that the several companies of 
emigrants brought out by the Golconda are doing well. They 
passed through the acclimating process successfully; in fact 
they did so well we were actually astonished. Of the last 
company, Messrs. Monroe, Hudson, Cook, Fort, and the Kings 
and Halls are getting on for new people extraordinarily well. 
I mention these chiefly because they seem to be the leading 
families. They brought out with them a saw-mill, (water 
power,) which they have erected at Bexley. It is situated on 
a creek, near the road to Finley, in a densely-wooded section 
of country, abounding with valuable timber of all kinds to be 
found in the tropics. With an exception or two, I have heard 
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of no one longing for America. They seem to be satisfied and 
contented. They are quite an acquisition to our county espe- 
cially, and to the country generally." 

Mr. William Cephas wrote, under date of Monrovia, June 8: 

"You may remember me as one of the party from Mobile, 
Alabama, who came out in the Golconda last May. Having 
been here now nearly one year, my views may be supposed to 
have some weight — ^founded on personal dkperience. My fam- 
ily, consisting of a wife and three children, accompanied me. 
"We are all alive, well, and glad we came to this home of the 
black man. I have not lost one day's work because of sick- 
ness. My trade, that of a carpenter, brings me in a good sup- 
port. Being convinced that my race can never find a place on 
the earth better adapted to their wants, and where they can 
better develop their capacity for self-government and inde- 
pendence, I desire most ardently to visit Mobile and its 
neighborhood; see the multitudes I know there of my OTvn 
people — ^many of them my blood relatives — ^and get up, as I 
firmly believe I can, a large expedition for Liberia." 

A young man of unusual intelligence and enterprise, who 
removed with his wife and two children, from Columbus, 
Georgia, and possessing some means, thus addressed his father, 
after nearly a twelve months' residence and experience : 

"Liberia is a good country. It needs population; and, with 
population, intelligence, wealth, and Christianity. With these 
it would be second to no country upon the globe. So far as I 
am concerned it suits me. Of course there are no large and fine 
cities with every convenience as in the United States ; no rea- 
Bonable person will expect to see such ; but you will be in a 
free country, one of your own, and one that debars none of its 
citizens from all the rights and privileges of a freeman. You 
will be upon free soil, and you will breathe free air, with no one 
to make you afraid, which is not the case in America." 

EDUCATION IN LIBEBIA. 

The Executive Committee, at their meeting, April 2, 

" Besolved, That the Secretaries and Agents of the Society be authorized 
and requested to invite contributions and make collections for the promotion 
of education in Liberia, and that the African Bepositoby call attention to 
and urge liberal gifts for the purpose." 
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To those who are familiar with the whole history of our 
operations, the propriety of this action will be obvious. To 
others, some words of explanation will be useful. 

It has never been the design of the Society to land a mass 
of uneducated people on the Coast of Africa, and leave them 
to manage as they might in their ignorance. That would have 
been simply the "expatriation" of which it was accused by 
its enemies, and not the "colonizing'* which it really under- 
took. Its policy was clearly expressed in its memorial to 
Congress of January 14, 1817, only three weeks from its 
organization. It says: "Out of such materials, to rear the 
glorious edifice of well-ordered and polished society, upon the 
deep and sure foundations of equal laws and diffusive educa- 
tion, would give a sufficient title to be enrolled among the 
illustrious benefactors of mankind," and the hope is ex- 
pressed that the work, "in its more remote consequences, 
would ultimately tend to the diffusion of similar blessings 
through those vast regions and unnumbered tribes, yet ob- 
scured in primeval darkness." All this the founders of the 
Society included in their idea of "colonizing." 

So Governor Ashmun understood it, when he wrote, in Sep- 
tember, 1822: "A good missionary, a good school-master, and 
a good school-mistress are more wanted here than, I fear, I 
can make the Board imagine." And the Board in its next 
Annual Eeport, that for 1823, express " the hope that the time 
is not remote when the settlement by its schools and ministers 
shall impart to many of these barbarians," of the native tribes, 
"that knowledge which civilizes and elevates the character, 
which softens and subdues the heart." 

In their Report for 1825 the Managers say : " The African 
Colony, blest with just education enough to feel its value, 
stretches out its hands towards its benefactors, and implores 
of theA that knowledge, by which alone it can be conducted 
to a rank among civilized nations; that knowledge which is 
the minister to social happiness, the source of wealth, the 
foundation of good government, the defence of freedom, the 
rich and imperishable treasure of immortal minds. To a judi- 
cious system of education in the Colony the Board has ever 
looked, as to the last link in the chain of means for its improve- 
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ment, without which the whole series of preceding operations 
must prove of insignificant if not doubtful utility." 

In their next Keport they say: "Every thing possible has 
been done to advance education in the Colony. To this great 
object the attention of the Colonial Agent has been seduioasly 
directed, and three daily and two Sunday schools have been 
established. Imperfect as is the character of these schools, 
they are doubtless of essential utility; and when improved by 
a supply of books, and by the increased ability which experi- 
ence must confer upon the teachers, their benefits will be 
greatly augumented. Another school, on the Lancasterian 
plan, is immediately to go into operation," with a valuable 
library for the use of advanced scholars. This library had 
been procured by the Eev. Chester Wright, Secretary of the 
Vermont Colonization Society. Two hundred of its volumes 
were given by students of Yale College. 

In 1827 they say: "Several primary schools continue in 
operation, but the ability of the teachers is only equal to the 
communication of the mere rudiments of knowledge." The 
sudden death of the Eev. Calvin Holton, the first white Bap- 
tist missionary, on whom they relied for the superintendence 
and improvement of the schools, had deranged their plans, and 
convinced them that they must have a supply of colored teach- 
ers, to accomplish which they would give " the most sedulous 
and unremitted attention." 

Yet, in 1829, they report " that schools are numerous, the 
teachers attentive and faithful, and every child in the cc^lony 
enjoys the benefit of their instructions." Still, they regret the 
limited ability of the teachers. 

Two years later, they say : "The Managers have heard with 
regret that the schools of the Colony have received neither ade- 
quate countenance or support, and that the settlers generally 
manifest no due sense of the importance of preparirig their 
children, by education, for influence and usefulness in life. Sol- 
emnly convinced that, without a system of education the bene- 
fits of which may be enjoyed by every child, the great end for 
which the Colony was established can never be accomplished, 
the Managers have instructed the Colonial Agent to carry such 
a system into immediate effect. Permanent school houses are 
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to bo erected at Monrovia, Caldwell, and Millsburg, towards 
each of which the Managers have resolved to advance $100, 
provided $300 be raised for the same object by the colonists 
themselves, and in the same proportion should a less sum only 
be required. At present the proceeds of the sales of all public . 
lands, of licenses and fines, together with $500 annually from the 
funds of the Society, or such portion of them as may be neces- 
sary, are to be applied to the support of these schools, over each 
of which five trustees are to have constant supervision, and of * . 
all the affairs of which the Colonial Agent is required, semi- 
annually, to transmit to the Society a full and detailed account." 

The next year, 1832, they report that their instructions had 
been obeyed. School houses had been erected at Monrovia and 
Caldwell for $400 each, and at Millsburg for $200; and com- 
petent teachers have been appointed. 

In January, 1833, they report six day schools for children, 
and one evening school for adults, besides a female school at 
Monrovia and another at Caldwell, with competent teachers 
paid by ladies of Philadelphia. Arrangements were also in 
progress for the education of recaptured Africans, and for the 
establishment of a High school, towards which Henry Sheldon, 
of New York, had given $2,000, and General Mercer, of Vir- 
ginia, $400. Ladies in New York and elsewhere were combining 
their efforts in the same cause. 

In 1833, the Eev. J. B. Pinney, who was about to return to 
Africa as a missionary, was appointed, temporarily, " Colonial 
Agent," as the Governor was then called. In his very able 
and very minute report to the Society, of March 7, 1834, he 
said : " The teachers at present employed seem very attentive, 
and, as a general thing, very successful;" but some suffered 
from want of suitable rooms, and all from want of books and 
stationery; and there was a difficulty in finding suitable 
teachers that were or soon would be needed. More than forty 
children, of the wealthiest families, were attending a school 
supported by ladies in Philadelphia, and kept in a house hired 
by the Colonization Society. He urged efforts for the estab- 
lishment of a High school. Soon after the receipt of this repoii;, 
he was appointed Permanent Colonial Agent, and in his instruc- 
tions for the oondact of his administration, dated May 15, his 
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U.r.^-'j'ri'* T .r *■:.:{■ :r::'M«^. :,t" wriich. ?iim« amoTintinsT to 
^'Z.'.-i'*' '-. ■•.i' ■ •■■a--' 'i •:;;•'.•; »•}» ')nr Tr'-Lt'^'arv. 

L!B£2IA. 

r.".*",!; J' r.-''- Jr-mi r..'ii:-':. r"|>r"-4«"rir.-4 th»» buiUinj? of better 
h*"' 1-' -; "■■'■ !. :i •.;-■ i:.ri- r ;.i;iiir:ii:iiii-. :in<l rliat satrar and 
' .r*' ■ r.ir' .^ \:- *n in.; iin-n.-.j — ail -iiiiMs nt* prosperity and felt 
a'"--;'-:'/ .iri'l •r-i:..|i .:■ . ■ • 'i;r iiiiT'-:intil»* interests/' says 
I'.'f .'.' I* »'»;■■■ •" ■:■; !;j -I \nnM:ii M'-i-ui;*?, '* have been pros- 
'■'•:: '-'l •\:'\\ ,r' r r-'i-l-r:- '. .irni 'ih* -iurcois with "v^-hich they 
ri;»v-. \i*'tu • !-«.vr!< -i 1..I ; i-rii":i-; !*:iii''l tiio ability of Liberia to 
^/iv" Ml*' fi;j :.•■'• iri[)iil;i' PHI ot' 'ni:* I'liiire 0»a>t all the supplies 
Mi'-y r'"jii:p'. -vii:"-- :r, ha-, a!-i'» mii'lt* apparent the propriety 
ami |ir:ii'N' :il»ili" y --r-nir riLT'-liants takin.iJC tlu* products of the 
oo'intrv 'iir"'"Iv ijU'> tni-Mi^ii niarkft^, and there sellinjr them 

tf) uji ;i'lvantaLf" nor. to 1 \pi«'!«'«l from the system of bai'ter 

on -III" r'oasf . ' 

T\i*' I'r.'iiii-nf, aUo n-niarU'i: -A vrnitifying item in the 
rtr/'-jiuf. of tli»' y«*;ir i^ ihr aim Mint «>i' iiii/roase of the internal 
r'-.vc.rinc. of rfu; ^rnv rnnnMir . anil llu- plea.sure of the country 
xill }i*; "nil an "''I l»y tlii- Un'>\v!i'<Ii;i' <>f tlio faot that a portion 
ofo'ir ;t»ioriL/iiial f»o[)iilati"n liavr borne taxation with as much 
f'ituf. ^,u our 'riviii/j-'l inlialulants." 

A 'yoripur M'-n'M rjirimian A^^sot-jation," and the "^liniste- 

ri-'i! VrA'/f-.r A ^o'lation." lati'ly ori^anized at Monrovia, prom- 

i«'.r. lo Iv. of nui^-fi Ik -n*- til, in pnnTiotjnLC llio rv-'ligious interests 

'/' li.'- i.'"j,iiblir;, '!'},«■ nvivini; ami eon verting influences of 

Ml'- llo!/ -'pirit Ij:iv'! b'-i-n lar;^ely felt in all the churches in 

*4'nn/' 'if ih" -yM.I'^nn-.nt.-'. A lett«'i* from Monn.n'ia, Xovember 

:M. ^'l,\^v<^y^ '\\f\ information that -not less than one hundred 

fiml thirty y<^\•'^ftx\'^ have b^M-n con verted. The Methodist Epis- 

i-'j"il rbrnvh for i wo w^;<^k'i v,as tbron«i;e(l frimi daylight to late 

M» fihiht. s'rvl^^"" of vn.rioiis kinds being kept up continually. 

^"M'«elv n biniily li«s \,<.<',u passerl by with(Mit some drops from 

Mih Imnvenlv sliow^T. Kpisropalians, Baptists, Presbj'teinans, 

M»» \ MrlborliHJH w<'r(» s^-^^ri in ("<i('\\ others' places of "worship, 

^H^lnir M<'bb» m)1 minor considerations for the time being, and 

\*»Hi Uii» i "bMi-iinu;. F^inKi^K) preaching, encouraging mourners, 
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and thus making common cause with each other. The work 
is still progressing." 

Several young men are said to bo looking forward to the 
Gospel Ministry, and lately two have been taken under the care 
of'the Presbytery of Western Africa, having this object in view. 

PBOGRESS AND ENCOUKAOEHENT. 

Africa is the third continent in magnitude, linked to Asia 
by an isthmus, and separated from Europe only by a strait, 
watered by majestic streams, and teeming with animal and 
vegetable life. Fifty years ago a report on the slave trade in 
the British Parliament estimated that twenty thousand human 
beings were annually shipped from the "Western Coast of that 
continent. Now, from Sierra Leone to the Gaboon, an extent 
of two thousand miles, a lawful commerce gives employment 
to several hundred ships, and to four steamers each month 
from Liverpool. Settlements of civilized native Africans and 
.of educated people of color from the United vStates are spread- 
ing the English language and Christian civilization; and it is 
believed that fifteen thousand communicants have been gath- 
ered into the churches of the several evangelical denominations. 

The value of Liberia as a great and effectual aid to missions 
is recognized by the Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
Lutheran churches of this country in prosecuting their mission 
work in that Eepublic. The Baptist Missionary Union has 
resumed operations during the past year in Liberia by planting 
a colored Mission, and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions is now engaged in making arrangements 
to do the same. 

By the vast movement of Providence in this country, prepa- 
ration has been made for the civilization and evangelization 
of Africa. Numbers of the people of color are desirous to be 
sent to their ancestral land, to serve God and save their 
brethren. The American Colonization Society, recognizing 
the Divine call, works on with increasing faith in the ultimate 
success of its benevolent effort to construct a Christian African 
empire. 
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ANKTJAI MEETING OF THE AHEBICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society 
was held in the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C, on Tuesday evening, January 18, 1870; 
the President, Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, in the chair. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by the Kev. S. S. Mitchell, 
pastor of the church. 

Addresses were delivered by the Rev. John Hall, D. D., of 
New York, and the Rev. Noah Hunt Schenck, D. D., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Professor Joseph Henry, LL. D., of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, who was expected to address the meeting, was stated to be 
unable to be present by ill health. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Maclean, 
of Princeton, New Jersey, and the Society adjourned to meet 
at their rooms to-morrow at 12 o'clock m. 



Wednesday, January 19, 1870. 

The American Colonization Society met this day pursuant 
to adjournment. President Latrobe in the chair. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting, and of the meeting 
held last evening, were read and approved. 

The following-named gentlemen were nominated and elected 
officers of the Society for the ensuing year: 

President. 
1853. Hon. John H. B. Latrobe. 

Vice Presidents. 
1833. Moses Allen, Esq., New York. 1848, Rev. Thomas C. Upham, D. D., M%. 

1835. Rev. James O. Andrew, D. D., Ala. 1848, Hon. Thomas W. Williams, Conn. 
1833. Hon. Henry A. Foster, New York. 1849. Rev. John Early, D. D., Virginia. 
1838. Robert Campbell, Esq., Georgia. 1849. Rev. Lovick Pierce, D. D., Georgia. 

1838. Hon. Peter D. Vroom, New Jersey. 1850. John Bell. M. D., Pennsylvania. 
1838. Hon. James Garland, Virginia. 1851. Rev. Robert Ryland, D. D., Ky. 

1840. Hon. Willard Hall, Delaware. 1851. Hon. Frederick P. Stanton, D. C. 

1840. Gerard Ralston, Esq., England. 1853. Hon. Horatio Seymour, New York. 

1841. Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., Mass. 1853. Hon. George F. Fort, New Jersey. 
1841. Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., R. I. 1853. Hon. Ralph I. Ingorsoll, Conn. 
1843. Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer, N. J. 185.3. Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D., Penn. 
1846. Rt. Rev. Chas. P. McHvaine, D. D., 0. 1853. Rev. John P. Durbin, D. D., N. Y. 
1846. Hon. Joseph R. Underwood, Ky. 1863. Edward McGehee, Esq., Mississippi. 

Fe Rep.— 2 
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1854. Rev. Osmon C. Baker, D. D., N. H. 1861. Rev. John Maclean, J). D^ LL.D., N. J. 

1854. Rev. Edmund S. Janes, D. D., N. Y. 1861. Richard T. Haines, Esq., N. J. 

1854. Rev. Matthew Simpson, D. D., Penn. 1861. Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, N. H. 

1854. Rev. Levi Scott, D. D., Delaware. 1861. Hon. William E. Dodge, New York. 

1854. Rev. Ralph R. Gurley. D. C. 1862. Robert H. Ives, Esq., Rhode Ishmd. 

1854. Rev. Rob't Paine, D. D., Mississippi. 1862. Rev. Thomas DeWitt, D. D., N. Y. 

1854. Rev. Rob't J. Breckinridge, D.D.,Ky. 1866. Hon. James R. DooHttle, Illinois. 

1854. Rev. Thomas A. Morris, D. D., Ohio. 1867. Samuel A. Crozer, Esq., Pennsylvania. 

1854. Rev. Edward R. Ames, D. D., Md. 1869. Hon. William C. Alexander, N. J. 

1854. Rev. James S. C. Finley, Illinois. 1869. Hon. Fred. T. Frelinghuysea, N. J. 

1854. Hon. John F. Darby, Missouri. 1869. Rev. S. Ii;en£eus Prime, D. D., N. Y. 
1854. Rev. Nathan L. Rice, D. D., Missouri. 1869. Rev.Benj. I. Haight, D. I>,, S. Y. 

1854. Hon. Joseph B. Crockett, California. 1869. James B. Hosmer, Esq., Conn, 

1857. Richard HoflF, Esq., Georgia. 1870. Robert Arthington, Esq., England. 
1859. Hon. Henry M. Schieffelin, N. Y. 



The figures before each name indicate the year of first election. 

A communication was read from the Eev. Thomas S. Mai com, 
Corresponding Secretary, January 14, 1870, transmitting copy 
of a resolution passed by the Board of Managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society, at a stated meeting held in 
Philadelphia, on the 11th inst., requesting their Delegates to 
secure the adoption of the Declaration of Principles approved 
by that Society October 12, 1868, or a similar Declaration. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Burton, it was 

Resolved, That the communication from the Board of Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society, and the Declaration of sentiments by said 
Society, be referred to a Committee, to report at a meeting to be held to-mor- 
row immediately after the return of the Board of Directors from their visit to 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. Burton, Dr. Maclean, Mr. Bradley, Dr. Craven, and Dr. 
Haight were appointed the Committee. 

On motion of Dr. Haight, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be most cordially tendered to the 
Rev. Drs. Hall and Scheuck for their very able and eloquent Addreases 
delivered at the Anniversary of the American Colonization Society last 
evening, and that they be requested to furnish copies for publication. 

Resolved, That the Address prepared by Prof. Henry, but which he was not 
able to deliver last evening, be also requested for publication. 

Resolvedf That the thanks of the Society be given to the Pastor, Trustees, 
and Choir of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church for their kind atten- 
tion and services on the occasion of its Anniversary. 

On motion, adjourned. 
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. Thursday, January 20, 1870, 12.20 R M. 

The American Colonization Society met at their rooms pur- 
suant to adjournment, the President in the chair. 

Dr. Maclean, from the Committee to whom the subject was 
referred, presented and read the following report, which was 
on motion accepted, and the accompanying Declaration of 
Principles and resolutions were unanimously approved and 
adopted: 

The Committee to whom was referred the communication of the Pennsyl- 
vania Colonixation Society, enclosing a Declaration of the sentiment of that 
Society on the subject of African Colonization, and requesting the adoption 
of the same, or a similar one on the part of the American Colonization Society, 
respectfully report: 

That they highly approve of (he same, and have unanimously concluded to 
recommend its adoption as a whole with very slight modifications, and two 
accompanying resolutions, as follows : 

The prevalence of the sentiment that, with the extinction 
of slavery in our country, the useful service of Colonization 
Societies has ceased, and that they are not in sympathy with 
the colored people and their rights as American citizens, de- 
mand a declaration on the part of such Societies that may tend 
to correct an erroneous impression, and to increase their use- 
fulness : 

We, the American Colonization Society, do therefore now 
declare, that the wonderful Providential deliverance of about 
four millions of colored persons from the thraldom of slavery, 
has in no wise diminished the field of our operation or abated 
the motive and incentive of our action; 

That, in the fact of the freedom of choice and opportunity 
given to so many more to return to the land of their forefathers, 
we see the prospect that many more will be willing to seek a 
home where they and their children will be beyond the reach 
of a disparaging social prejudice from a distinction of color, and 
find scope for the highest social development; 

That we sincerely rejoice in the great event which resulted 
in recognizing the people of the colored race as citizens of the 
United States; which gives them a perfect right to make this 
country their permanent abode ; 

That we yet believe that many, in the exercise of a perfect 
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the evening. The following brief sketch of the meeting by 
the Washington correspondent of the Presbyterian, must suffice 
for the present: 

The announcement that Dr. Hall would speak at the Annual 
Meeting of the Colonization Society, increased the interest felt 
in this time-honored annivetsary. Having heard that his 
power consisted greatly in the simplicity of his mode of pre- 
senting truth, we felt some curiosity to see whether ho could 
sustain this faculty in a platform address. The Doctor chose 
for his line of argument the Christian principle involved in 
African Colonization. This gave him a vantage ground in 
combatting the objections which are urged by utilitarians. He 
planted hiniself on Calvinistic doctrine, that man, in his degra- 
dation and sin, is not competent to elevate and civilize himself. 
Some external agency has always been required, and that 
agency has come directly or indirectly from Christianity. The 
chief aim of the Colonization Society being to Christianize 
Africa, it presents the true solution to the question how she 
can bo civilized. 

To the objection urged by some, that We need the colored 
race in this country to develop our own resources, he replied 
by showing that the same argument would retain in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland the millions who were emigrating to this 
country ; that the good of nations was subordinate to the inter- 
ests of the people ; and if it was for the interest of Africans to 
emigrate to Africa, our own country should be willing to en- 
courage them, even at a sacrifice to itself The opening up of 
the African continent, by the explorations of Livingstone and 
others, was a Providential indication that God was preparing 
the way for Christian civilization; and the wrongs that race 
had suffered here, enforced that claim to be returned to that 
land from which they had been so ruthlessly torn. 

These are but outlines of an argument which, though com- 
pressed in a twenty-minute address, was full of logic, informa- 
tion, and eloquence. But as the Doctor put point after point, 
the skillful logic was hidden under the apparent frankness and 
naturalness of his argument. His manner seemed to say, "You 
see for yourself this is so. I am simply reminding you of well- 
established truths." But, when we reviewed the whole ground 
he had travelled over, we wondered that such an amouQt of 
truth had been compressed in so small a compass, and with 
apparently so little effort. In this respect, we were forcibly 
reminded of the style of Dr. Archibald Alexander, though in • 
this respect alone, for in person and manner there are no points 
of resemblance. 

Dr. Noah H. Schenck, of Brooklyn, followed with an address 
of great eloquence and earnestness. 
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MEETING OF THE BOABD. 

The meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Col- 
onization Society, which began at their rooms in Washington, 
P. C, on Tuesday, at 12 o'clock m., and closed on Thui*sday, at 
4 o*clock p. M,, January 18-20, will long be remembered with 
pleasure and gratitude. Hon. Mr. Latrobe, President of the 
Society, presided. Thirty-three Delegates and Life Directors 
were present. We hope to give an abstract of the Minutes of 
the Board in the next number of the Kepository. 

The great success which has graciously followed our labors, 
and the increased and widening sphere of usefulness opening 
before us, in the numerous voluntary applications from skilled 
artizans and farmers and enterprising people who desire, while 
bettering their own condition, to help in the Christian civiliza- 
tion of Africa, are deemed Providential calls to more earnest 
and prayerful efforts for the accomplishment of the grand object 
of our organization. 



VISIT TO FBESIDENT 6BANT. 

Agreeably to the custom of the Board of Directors of the 
American Colonization Society, in paying their respects to the 
President of the United States in each successive administra- 
tion, the members in a body called, at twelve o'clock m. of 
Thursday, January 20, on President Grant, and after being intro- 
duced, and a brief address from President Latrobe, received a 
courteous response, as follows: 

" Gentlemen : I am glad to see you. I do not need to make 
remarks respecting my own feelings and views of your work. 
I hope your efforts will result in building up a civilized nation 
among those who are not civilized, and extend the area of 
civilisation." 



LATE FBOM LIBEBIA. 
Letters have been received at the rooms of the American 
Colonization Society, reporting the arrival at Monrovia, Decem- 
ber 19, of their ship, the Golconda, after a passage of thirty-five 
days from Hampton lloads, Virginia. The cabin passengers 
and emigrants she took out were in good health, and the latter 
were pleased with their prospects in Liberia. 
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The passages of the Golconda from this country to Liiberia 
have been remarkably uniform, almost equal to that of a 
steamer, her first voyage having been made in thirty-six days; 
Second in thirty. nine j third in thirty-five; fourth in thirty-six; 
and her fifth or present voyage in thirty-five days. 

The House of Representatives, in session at Monrovia, haviDg 
examined the returns of tlie general election held last May, 
declared the Hon. Edward James Eoye duly elected President, 
and Dr. James S. Smith Yice President of Liberia, for the en- 
suing two years. 

Dr. Smith emigrated from Charleston, S. C, and for the past 
twenty years has been a successful physician at Buchanan, 
Grand Bassa County. 

Mr Eoye, who is of pure African blood, was born at !N*ewark, 
Ohio, February 3. 1815; received his education at the Ohio 
University, at Athens, and Oberlin College; taught school at 
Chillicothe in 1836; engaged in business at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
1338-44, and removed to Liberia in 1845, where he has since 
resided. 

Promptly engaging in mercantile pursuits at Monrovia, he 
extended his operations not only along some two thousand miles 
of the West coast of Africa, but to England and the United 
States. Success has attended his enterprising and persevering 
efforts, and he is estimated to be worth about two hundred 
thousand dollars. Mr. Eoye has had experience in public life, 
having been Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives, a member 
of the Senate, and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Liberia. 



NEW JEBSEY COLONIZATION SOCIETT. 

The public Annual Meeting of this Society was held on 
Thursday evening, December 30, 1869, in the South Park 
Church, Newark. Rev. Dr. Maclean presided, and introduced 
Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, who made an eloquent address in 
behalf of the cause, giving a review of the history and proba- 
ble sueeess of this enterprise. The Society was organized in 
Washington, in 181(5, by Clay, Webster, Key, and others, 
whose names are well known in the history of our country. 
At tirst they were doubtful of success, but Clay came nobly to 
the rescue. The object of the Society was to give social, moral, 
and religious privileges to the negroes. The wonderful success 
of this Society is without parallel in the annals of history. It is 
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a voluntary association, and with small means. One pleasing 
thought in the career of this Society is, that it has had the 
effect of suppressing the slave trade. Mr. Alexander closed 
his address by saying that Liberia is the on« spot in Africa 
sacred to freedom, and is destined to secure the redemption of 
the continent. 

Dr. Maclean followed with a brief address, dwelling on the 
good results that would flow from the introduction of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity among the Africans. He said, if you 
wish to raise the negro to a higher standard, it is necessary to 
send him to Africa, where ho can help in the elevation of his 
race; and, by building up Africa, elevate the negro here. In 
order to do this, the Society must be furnished with additional 
means. 

Rev. Dr. Haight, whose presence had been promised, having 
been detained, Rev. Dr. Samson, of Washington, made the 
closing address. He spoke of the peculiarities of the African 
race. It was an interesting fact, that the first cities on the 
Euphrates, the Nile, and some other rivers, were planted by 
them, and they furnished the first nation that was converted 
to Christianity. He spoke of the opening of the Suez canal by 
France, and the expeditions and travellers sent into Africa by 
England, as indicating great changes, and the rapid civilizatton 
of those hitherto benighted regions. 

The officers of last year were re-elected ; thanks were tend- 
ered to the speakers, and the meeting adjourned after singing 
the Doxology. — Newark Advertiser, 



COLONIZATION MEETING IN BOSTON. 

The second of a series of meetings under the auspices of tho 
American Colonization Society took place last evening, Jan- 
uary 16, in St. Paul's Church, Tremont street. The attendance 
was quite fair. The meeting was opened with singing by the 
excellent choir, and prayers in the Episcopal form, conducted 
by the rector. Rev. Dr. Nicholson. Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn 
made an interesting introductory address, in which he gave 
some account of tho opposition to the Society when it com- 
menced its labors and afterwards. The Bishop gave some 
reminiscences of the meetings of the Society he had attended, 
and referred in terms of praise to Rev. Dr. Bethune, of New 
York, whose eloquence had effected so much in placing the 
Society's labors in a proper light. After alluding to the evan- 
gelization of Africa, which could only be accomplished through 
colored people by the formation of Christian settlements, such 
as that which this Society had established in Liberia, the 
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birthop introduced Eev. D. C. Ilaynes, District Secretary of 
tho Society at Washington. 

Mr. IlaynoH, in beginning, expressed a wish that be had the 
oloquon(!0 of J)r. Bethune, to wliom reference had been made, 
that ho might tlie better represent the interests of his Society. 
Tho opposition of the j)ast had died away, and apathy- was 
wliat tlhi Society had to contend with now. The Society was 
not, and never had been, designed to remove colored people 
indiHcriminaloly from this countr}\ In this work the help of 
tho great " 1 Am" was relied upon — the help of Him who took 
an intoioHt in the 150,000,000 of benighted Africa, and who 
promised that '* Princes shall come out of Eg>pt," and "Ethi- 
ui)ia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God." Mr. Haynes 
said that n^liance could be j)laced in the great law of human 
j)rogress, that all nations are first moved by outward influences, 
('alii'ornia owed its civil and religious condition to New Eng- 
landers, who in turn owed their ])rinciple8 to the little handful 
of I Ml ri tans from England that landed at Plymouth Rock. 
England owed its condition to the Romans, who had been 
nioulded by the peoj>le from Africa. The chain would be com- 
])let(H hy tlie (»levation and conversion of Africa. Tho speaker 
tlien alluded at length to the condition of the Republic of 
Liberia, to which the {Society had sent in fifty years 15,000 
emigrants. After referring to the inability of white mission- 
aries to engage in this work in Africa, owing to the climate, 
Mr. Ilaynes concluded with an appeal for help in this noble 
work. |{ov. Dr. Nicholson then made some remarks, after 
which ti»e nieeting closed. — JSoston Traveller, 



LETTEB FBOH MB. CHAPMAN ABEBCBOMBIE. 

Ti»e writer of the followiuir letter is well known and held in 
much esteem at Columbus, (Jeorgia, as a most worthy man and 
eompolont house carjuMiter and bridge builder. He went to 
Lihorin in iho f:\ll of IStn, by tho ship Golconda, to secure for 
hin\solf and ehihlron a field of untrammeled growth and develop- 
ment : 

lU'ciiANAN, Liberia, Septembers, 1869. 

Okau Siu: 1 mitflu havo wrltton bofon> this» but I wanted to give you 
«n jUHsniut o( mvst^ir and n^y fumily» and of tho countrj'. Having had 
twonty n\onths* oxporiouvv, 1 think 1 nm in a position to do ao. Wo 
rtvrlvtsl Ml !l\i!« |v>vi on iho 1st January. Ijh>S: and, thank God, I have 
not liad ivortHion to Iv in luni ouo day up to tlio present, 

NVo aro all quitt* woll and doiujr woU. I soniotimo ago contracted 
with o!u^ ot' tho hvulin»; n\orohaius to bniKi him a briok building in the 
\vntiv iM' t hi« oity , I havo Kvn at work mv\rly sevon months, and hope 
to vMu^ploto it in January uoxts 
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By this mail I have written to Mr. J****, requesting him to lay- 
out the amount he has in his hands for me in iron, Ac, for a mill, which 
I hope to have running by next June. 

Most of the emigrants that arrived here with me are in a very fair 
way of being useful to themselves and to the Republic. The country is 
a very fine one. I have about two acres of land under cultivation, and 
a fair prospect of reaping a large quantity of eddoes, potatoes, and other 
vegetables. 

I hope you will receive this letter, and acknowledge its receipt by the 
first opportunity. I must again inform you that I am quite wellj and 
also my family, who join me in their best regards to you. 
With esteem, I remain yours, very respectfully. 

Chapman Aberorombib. 



AN ENERGETIC COLORED MAN. 

Melford D. Herndon, for forty years a slave, was emancipat- 
ed in Franklin county, Ky., by James. Herndon, fifteen years 
ago, and went to Liberia, where he was taught to write, and 
soon after commenced a mission among the Bassa people. All 
aid from the United States having ceased during the war, he 
came across the ocean, and raised two thousand dollars to es- 
tablish a new missionary station. In 1865 he returned, erected 
mission buildings and labored earnestly for the welfare of the 
native Africans. As a judge in Grand Bassa County, he was 
enabled to dispense justice and promote peace. He has come 
the second time to look after and provide for his four mother- 
less children, who are now free, and at the same time he has 
determined to raise two thousand dollars to establish another 
missionary station near the Junk river, in Liberia. He brings 
the most satisfactory testimonials, that he is an earnest and 
sincere man, doing much good in Africa among the aborigines. 
Under trying and difficult circumstances this energetic colored 
man originated and organized and has since sustained for 
years a missionary establishment where a number of heathen 
youths have been fhstructed. He has no salary. Poverty and 
suffering have not checked his zeal. Within a short time he 
has sent two boxes of books and clothing for the aid of the 
school left in charge of his brother. His subscription book 
has upon its pages the names of eminent clergymen of all do- 
nbmi nations. Such instances prove the importance of the es- 
tablishment of Liberia as a base of operations for civilizing the 
untutored millions of Africa. Forty tribes or nations, adjacent 
to or within the boundaries of that Kepublic, are now accessi- 
ble. The English language is spreading rapidly, so that the 
vast cost of translating the Bible and other books is not ne- 
cessary. Our American freedmen seem to bo peculiarly adapted 
to the great work of elevating the people of Africa. While 
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our efforts are put forth for Asia and tbo islands of the ocean, 
the special claims of Africa upon our benevolence should not be 
overlooked. The visit of this enterprising^ colored man has 
already awakened much interest, and his zeal will do doubt 
achieve success. He proposes to visit Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Georgia, to stir up the freed mpn to remember in their 
prayers and gifts the land of their fathers. — Philadelphia North 
American, 

INTELLIGENCE OF DS. LIVINGSTONE. 

The following interesting letter from Dr. Livingstone, dated 
30th May last, and received at Zanzibar by Dr. Kirk, British 
consul, on the lid October last, was communicated to the Bom- 
bay papers by the (xovernment. 

Dr. Kirk, in forwarding it, wrote as follows: 

From John Kirk, Esq., the political agent and Her Majes- 
ty's consul, Zanzibar, to C. Gone, Esq., Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment, Bombay. 

Zanzibar, October 2, 1869. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith, for the infor- 
mation of the Eight Hon. the Governor in Council, the copy 
of a letter from Dr. Livingstone, dated the 30th May, 1869, 
and received at Zanzibar this day. The requests made by Dr. 
Livingstone in a previous communication that reached here on 
the 7th ult., having been already complied with, I shall lose no 
time in sup])lying the things herein demanded. There will, 
however, be some difficulty in getting faithful men, as the 
Arabs of Unyanyembo, being of the El Haothi tribe, are by no 
means loyal subjects of Seyd Majid, and, as Dr. Livingstone 
tolls us, still engaged in the slave trade. 

I have, &c., John Eirk. 



DR. LIVINGSTONE'S LETTEft. 

Ujiji, May 30, 1869. 
M V Dear Dr. Kirk : This note goes by Musa Kamaals, who 
was omploj'ed by Koarji to drive the buffaloes hither; but, by 
over-driving them unmercifully in the sun, and tying them up 
to save trouble in herding, they all died before he got to Un- 
yanyembe. He witnessetl the plundering of my goods and got 
a share of them, and 1 have given him beads and cloth sufficient 
to buy provisions for himself in the way back to Zanzibar. He 
has done nothing here, lie neither went near the goods here 
nor tried to prevent their being stolen in the way. I suppose- 
that pay for four months in coming, other four of rest, and 
four in going back, would be ample, but I leave this to y oar 
decision. 1 could not employ him to carry my mail back, nor 
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can I say anytliiog to Lim, for be at onco goes to the Ujijians 
and gives his own version of all ho hears. He is untruthful 
and ill-conditioned, and would hand off the mail to anyone 
who wished to destroy it. The people here are, like the Kalwa 
traders, haters of the Enijjlish. Those Zanzibar men whom I 
met between this and Nyassa were iicentlemen and traded w^th 
honor. Here, as in the haunts of the Kalwa hordes, shiving is 
a series of forays, and the}' dread exposure by my letters. No 
one will take charge of them. I have gotThani bin Suellim to 
take a mail privately for transmission to Unyanj-embo. It 
contains a check on Kitchie, Steuurt & Co., of Bombay, for 
Rs. 2,000, and some forty letters written during my slow recov- 
ery. I fear it may never reach you. A party was sent to the 
coast two months ago. One man volunteered to take a letter 
secretly, but his master warned them all not to do so, because 
I might write something he did not like. He went out with 
the party, and gave orders to the head man to destroy any 
letter he might detect on the Avay. Thus, though I am good 
friends outwardly with them all, I can get no assistance in 
procuring carriers; and, as you will see if the mail comes 
to hand, I sent to Zanzibar for fifteen good boatmen to act as 
carriers, if required, eighty pieces of meritrano, forty pieces of 
kinitrii, twelve farasahis of the beds called jamsain, shoes, &c., 
and I have written to Seyd Majid bogging two of his guards to 
see to the safety of the goods here into Thani bin Suellim*8 
hands, or into those of Mohammed bin Sahib. 

As to the work to be done by me, it is only to connect the 
sources which I have discovered from five hundred to seven 
hundred miles south of *Speke and Baker's with the Nile. The 
volume of water which flows north from latitude 120° south 
is so largo I 8U;^pect that I have been working at the sources 
of the Cango as well as those of the Nile. I have to go down 
the eastern line of drainage to Baker's turning point. Tangan- 
yika, Nyige, Chowambe (Baker's) are one water, and the head 
of it is three hundred miles south of this. The western and 
central lines of drainaixe conver«j:e into an unvisited lake west 
or southwest of this. The outflow of this, whether to Cango 
or Nile, I have to ascertain. The people of this, called Man- 
yema, are cannibals, if Arabs speak trulj'. I may have to go 
there first, and down Tanganyika, if I come out uneaten, and 
find my new squad from Zanzibar. 1 earnestl}" hope that you 
will do what you can to help me with the goods and men; 
400^. to be sent by Mr. Young must surely have come to you 
through Fleming & Co. 

I am, &c., David Livingstone. 

A large box paid to Nijiji was loft at Unyanyembe, and so 
with other boxes. 
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RELICS OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION IK AFRICA. 

A writer in the Natal Mercury ia credited by an exchange 
with the following respecting the ruins of Simbaeo: 

A day's march from Andowa, between two hills, at the end 
of a vast and fertile valley, are the ruins of Axura. To this, 
incredible flights of stone steps conduct the traveller up to the 
summits of the hills, in one of which are found deep grottoes 
and vast halls, cut out of the rocks and ornamented with coU 
umns. There, according to the traditions of the country, is 
the tomb of the Queen of Saba. The adjoining valley, shaded 
by majestic trees, is filled by the remains of the city, consist- 
ing of huge blocks of stone. Very little of the debris reveal 
their former purpose. There may, however, be distinguished 
two groups of fourteen or fifteen obelisks, thrown down. 
Seven of them are covered with ornaments, and are not less 
than thirty-six feet in length. These master pieces of ancient 
architecture reveal to us the fact of an ancient civilization in 
the heart of Africa, which has disappeared again thousands of 
years since. Neibuhr tells us of a mighty Abyssinian empire 
existing here, mentioning in particular Saba, and says it was 
so powerful that even the Koman and Partheian strength 
could not prevail against it. This last statement was taken 
from a Greek inscription, found among the ruins, engraved in 
stone. On the reverse side is another engraving, in some 
ancient language, which has not yet been deciphered. The 
tribes guard these ruins with jealous care. No living animal 
is allowed to be killed in them; no tree permitted to be de- 
stroyed, everything connected with them being held sacred, 
as belonging to a good or evil power. A missionary who pen- 
etrated within a short distance of the ruins, writes: "In this 
country were also found some very old guns, in a hole in the 
mountain. We got one of the locks of these guns, and found 
it had a wheel outside with cogs or teeth ; and ajtradition 
exists that they came from these ruins. The Basutos often tell 
us, when asked if they acknowledge God, about the big stones 
in the Banyai, where all created things are to be seen, even 
sphinxes, pyramidal-shaped buildings, and catacombs." 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Natal. — For the first time in the history of this interesting Colony, which 
offers so fine a field for emigrants and enterprise, the exports have exceeded 
the imports; the exports, too, with the exception of about £10,000, being 
all "Colonial produce." 

Half-Century Anniversary.— Something new occurred in Monrovia 
recently. Rev. Amos Herring preached in the Methodist Episcopal church 
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from the same text he first preached from in Virginia fifty years ago. Every 
other church was closed ; everybody came to see and hear what few persons 
ever see and hear, a man of seventy-seven, full of faith and holy fire, preach- 
ing the same truths he had preached fifty years ago, and inviting his fellow- 
men to take shelter under that "great rock," (Isaiah xxxii, 1, 2.) seek 
that "covert from the storm," and make that " man " their "hiding-place." 

The Nile Expedition — Cairo, December 2. — Sir Samuel Baker, Lady 
Baker and party, left to day for Suez, en route for Sanaoini. From Suakin 
the expedition crosses the desert to meet the engineering department at 
Berber, where transports are waiting to convey the expedition to Khartoum. 
There preparations are made for the transport of material of the expedition 
to theWhite Nile. Sir Samuel Baker took leave of the Khedive yesterday, 
and received from him the Order of the Medjidie. 

Anctent Ophir. — Messrs. Nachtigal and Merenski, of the Berlin Mission 
in South Africa, recently discovered extensive ruins not far from the gold 
fields that are now attracting attention, and situated in about latitude 20 deg. 
50 min. south, and longitude 32 deg. east. There were solid structures of 
masonry and cut stone, and one block like a tower. The ruins are called 
Bunyoai. The facts that they are on the banks of the river Sabia, (Sheba,) 
and that an old book of Dutch travels calls this region Ufar, (Ophir,) are 
reasons for supposing this to be the ancient Ophir. These buildings were, in 
all probability, built by a different race from the Bassutos and Kafirs, now 
inhabiting the region. 

Another African Explorer. — Another missing explorer in Africa — 
George Schweinfurth — has been heard from. Early in 18G9 he had taken up 
his residence at the great Scriba or Ghattas, in Djur, seven degrees north lat- 
itude. He has passed the greater part of the rainy season without tsulTering 
from fever, and was engaged in exploring the neighborhood. He intended 
shortly to make an excursion into the land of the Njam-Njams, a liilly coun- 
try, the animal and vegetable productions of which are widely different from 
those of the adjoining districts. His journey has been very succossful in a 
Bcientfic point of view, and a part of his zoological and botanical collections 
may be expected in Europe next spring. 



Heceipts of the American Colonization Society, 
From the 20th of December, 1869, to the 20th of January^ 1870. 

New Hampshire. i H. P. Carble, Dea. A. U. Mor- 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($57.50.) ' rill, E. N. Tabor, each SI ; Mrs. 

Lyme— Col. in Conj?. Ch 13 00 ' Batchelder, 5U cents 22 50 

Oxford — Ij. Diinick f2: Hazen ' Plitm'ovth—\\. W. Russell, :?10; 

James M. Ciueston, (.'. W. Oil- 
ley, each $2; ». P. Morrill, H. 
Atkinson, P. Fox,C. Hazleton, 
each $1 18 00 



Carr, Mrs. H Cutting, each $1.. 4 00 
Jffavei'hUl—Mrsi. Hannah Web- 
ster $10; H. W. Nelson. $2; C. 
A. Dale, Mrs. C. B. Woodward, 
H. H. Pa«e. E. L. Page, H. Mer- 
rill, Calvin Clark, if. M. S wazy, 



67 50 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 



[February, 1870. 



Vermont. 

Burlington— Job Lyman, annual 

donation 10 00 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($85.93.) 

Verge7ines—C. D. Kesler, E. Sher- 
ril], each $5 ; Mrs. S. P. Strong, 
W. R. Rixby, C. F. Strong, 
Hon. G. W. Grundy, J. E. Rob- 
erts, B. F. Goss. each 12; J. D. 
Smith, Cash, Cash, each $1; 
W. Ross, 50 cents 25 50 

Middlebury — Col. in Cong. Ch. 
$20.93: Dea. Ira Alien, Miss 
EmiJy Starr, A. J. Severance, 
Prof. Robins, each $2; Hon. S. 
Swilt, S. R. Sayre, Cash, each 
$1 31 93 

Windsor— A\\*ii\ Wardner. E. G. 
Lam son, eacli $10; Mrs. Eager, 
L. W. Lawrence, M. C. Hub- 
bard, Dea. E. P. Sliinner, W. 
Stuart, I. N. Stone, S. A. Mow- 
er, P. Merrifieid, Rev. Mr. 
Douglass, E. C. Cleveland, S, 
R. Stocker, M. C. Mowrey, R. 
Ciapp, each II 26 00 

Jericho Cevtre — O. Rood, E. 
Field, each $1 ; Mrs. Di . Home, 
50cents 2 50 



Massachusetts. 



95 93 



By Rev. D. C. Haynes, (1716.00.) 
Poaton— Joseph S. Ropes, Peter 
E. Brooks, eacli $100; Albert 
Fearing, Edward Wriggles- . 
worth, Thomas S. Williams, 
E. B. Huntington, George H. 
Kuhn, each $50; Thomas Wrig- 

Slesworth, J. C. Bramau, S. 
»ay & Co., Amos A. Lawrence, 
Nay lor & Co., each $25; Misses 
Newmans, each $2); T. R. Mar- 
vin, $15; A. Kingman, S. D. 
Warren, B. F. Thomas, James 
Read, Peter Butler, each $10; 
C. Homer, R. R. Storer, Quin- 
cy Tufts, James Vila, J. H. Ca- 
ry, J. R. Minot,each$5; Samp- 
son, Davenport «& Co., $4; Benj. 
Thaxter.$2 716 00 



Connecticut. 
North Haven— S. A. Orcutt. 



100 



35 00 



New York. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($35.00.) 
New York tri^/— Henry Day, $25; 
John Van Orden, $10 

Pennsylvania. 

PAiZadcZp/iia— Pennsylvania Col- 
onization Society, by Rev. 
Tliomas S. Malcom, Cor. Sec. 
and Ass. Treas., for the passage 
to and acclimation in Liberia 
of the Brewer Company of 
flfty-eight emigrants, by ship 
Golconda, November, 1869 6,800 00 

District of Columbia. 
Fcw7iiw(7/on— Miscellaneous 414 98 



Ohio. 

By Rev. B. P. Romaine, ($15.) 
Columbus— J, J. Person, Isaac N. 
Whiting, C. Baker, each $5— in 
part to constitute Rev. John 
F. Kendall a Lile Member.... 



15 00 



Indiana. 

JFWnceton— Legacy of Mrs. Jane 
Keil, second payment, by Rev. 
Dr. John McMaster 27 30 

England. 

Xcecfe— Interest and premium on. 
gift of Robert Artlilngton, Esq., 
viz : Through Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society, Rev. 
Thomas S. Malcom, Cor. Sec. 
and Ass. Treasurer, $450.67; 
and by American Colonization 
Society^ $403.35 854 02 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

New Ham pshire — Haverhill^ 
Dr. P. Spaulding, to January 
1, 1871, $5 ; N. H. Felton to Jan- 
uary 1, 1871, $i, by Rev. J. K. 
Converse 6 00 

Vermont— ^urfo'nflr^on— Job Ly- 
man, to January 1, 1871, $1 ; 
West Cormvall— Mrs. S. Conant, 
to January 1, 1«70, $1 ; PouUney 
—Mrs. P. Ruggles, to January 

1. 1870, $1 3 00 

Massachusetts— Fes< Medway 

—Mrs. C. SloQumb, to July 
1, 1870, $2; ^mflr/iaw — Morris 
Fearing, to January 1, 1871, $1. 3 00 
Rhode Island — Bristol— l&en^ . 
Hall, to January 1, 1871, $2; 
Mrs. S Bradford, to January 

1. 1871, $2, by Benj. Hall 4 00 

Connecticut— AfiGfdZ<?ioi/m— Mrs. 

S. L. Whittelsey, to January 1, 
1871, $1 ; N(yrth Haven— ^. A. Or- 
cutt, to January 1, 1871, $3 4 00 

New Yob.1^ — Hopewell Centre— 
Mrs. S. Burch, to January 1, 
1871 2 00 

N EW Jersey — Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Laura Crittenton, to January 
1,1871 1 00 

Pennsyl VAN 1 a— Philadelphia— 
James C. Booth, to July 1, 
1873, $0 ; Miss Mary R. Tatem, 
to May 1, 1871,$! 6 00 

MARYLAND-//a5rerstot«;n-Joseph 
Rench, to January 1, 1770, $1; 
2'aneytown—l/l\ii& M. Birnie, to 
January 1, 1871, $1 2 00 

Ohio— Co/uw6w5— Win. G. Dunn, 
to January 1, 1871, F. C. Ses- 
sions, to January 1, 1871, eacu 
$1, by Rev. B. F. Romaine; 
Coshoclon—1£M Nichols, to April 
1, 1870, $5 7 00 

Repository 38 00 

Donations 7,574 45 

Legacy i^ 30 

Miscellaneous 414 98 

Total $8,054 73 
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PBOOBBDINGS OP THE BOABD OF DIRECTOBS OF THE 
AMEBICAN COIiONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Washingtok, D. C, January 18, 1870. 

The Board of Directors of the American Colonization Society 
met this day at 12 o'clock m., in their rooms in the Colonization 
Building, corner of Pennsylvania avenue and Four-and-a-Half 
street 

The President, Hon. John H. B, Letrobe, took the chair, and 
M his request the Eev, Dr. Craven, of Kew Jersey, led in prayer. 

William Coppinger was appointed Secretary of the Board. 

Rev. Drs, Tracy and Maclean and Hon, Peter Parker were 
appointed a Committee on Credentials. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that Chauncey Rose, 
Esq., of Indiana ; Henry Rose, Esq,, of New York ; Rev. Joseph 
P. Tuttle, D, D., of Indiana; Joseph Henry, LL. D,, of Wash- 
ington, D. C; Dr. Charles H. Nichols, of Washington, D. C; 
fiev. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., of New York; and Rev. S. 
IrfiBneus Prime, D. D., of New York, had been constituted 
Directors for Life of the Society during the past year. 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the Board, January 19i 
and 20, 1869, were read. 

Mr. Coppinger, as Corresponding Secretary of the Society,, 
presented and read the Annual Report of that Body. 

The Rev. William McLain, D. D., as Fioancial Secretary of 
the Society, presented the Annual Statement of the Executive 
Committee, which was read. 

The Rev, Dr. Tracy, as Chairman of the Special Committee 
on Credentials, made a report, which was, on motion, accepted 
and approved ; and the roll of Delegates was subsequently com- 
pleted as follows: 
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DELEGATES APPOINTED BY AUXILIARY SOCIETIES FOR 1870. 

Maine Colonization Society. — Rev. John O. Fiske, D. D.* 

Veemont Colonization Society.— George W. Scott, Esq^.,* Hon. Worth- 
ington C. Smith.* 

Connecticut Colonization Society. — Rev. William W. Turner, Hon. 
James T. Pratt * Eli Whitney, Esq.* 

Massachuse'j T3 COLONIZATION SOCIETY — Hon. G. Washington Warren,* 
J. C. Braman, Esq.* 

New York State Colonization Society. — Hon. James W. Beekman, Wil- 
liam Tracy, Esq., Hon. Henry M. Schieffelin, Isaac T. Smith, Esq., William 

B. Wedgwood, Esq. 

New York Colonization Society. — Rev. John Hall, D. D.,* William H, 
Hallock, Esq., Rev. Noah H. Schenck, D. D.,* Henry Day, Esq., Rev. Henry 

C. Potter, D. D., Rev. Francis B. Wheeler, D. D.* 

New Jersey Colonization Society. — Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer,* Hon. 
Dudley S. Gregory, Rev. Elijah R. Craven, D. D., Rev. James M. Macdonald, 

D. D., Rev. J. Kelsey Burr,* Rev. William T. Findlay, D. D.,* Daniel Price, 
Esq., Col. Morgan L. Smith, Revf William H. Steele, D. D.,* Dr. William G. 
Lord.* 

Pennsylvania Colonization Society. — Eli K. Price, Esq.,* Samuel H. 
Perkins, Esq..* William V. Pettit, Esq.,* Rev. William E. Schenck, D. D.,* 
Rev. Alexander Reed, D. D.,* Rev. Thomas S. Malcom, Rev. Samuel E. 
Appleton, Edward D. Marchant, Esq.,* Robert B. Davidson, Esq., Arthur 
M. Burton, Esq., James M. Ferguson, Esq.,* Peter C. Hollis, Esq.,* Rev. John 
W. DulleP.* 

LIFE DIRECTORS— Rev. John B. Pinney, LL.D., Rev. William McLain, 

D.D., Rev. John Maclean, D. D,, Rev. John Orcutt, D. D., Rev. Joseph Tracy, 

D. D., Joseph Henry, LL. D., Dr. Charles H. Nichols, Rev. Benjamin I. 
Haight, D. D. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.— Df. Harvey Lindsly, Joseph H. Bradley, 
Esq., William Gunton, Esq., Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., Hon. Peter 
Parker, Hon. Samuel H. Huntington, Hon. John B. Kerr. 

The Board at four o'clock adjourned, to meet to-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock. 



Colonization Rooms, January 19, 1870. 

The Board of Directors met at ten o'clock a. m., pursuant to 
adjournment, the President in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by the Eev. Dr. Macdonald, of New 
Jersey. 

*Not in attendance. 
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The Minutes of yesterday were read and approved. 

The Chair appointed the Standing Committees, as follows: 

Foreign Relations. — Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Hon. Peter Parker, Rev. 
Thomas S. Malcom.Hon. Henry M. Schieffelin,Jpseph H. Bradley, Esq. 

Finance.— Rev. William W. Turner, Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., William 
Qunton, Esq., Isaac T. Smith, Esq., Henry Day, Esq. 

Auxiliary Societies. — Rev. John Orcutt, D. D., Joseph Henry, LL. D., 
Arthur M. Burton, Esq., Rev. James M. Macdonald, D. D., Hon. John B. 
Kerr. 

Agencies. — Hon. Samuel H. Huntington, Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, Hon. 
James W. Beekman, Rev. John B. Pinney, LL. D., Rev. Elijah R. Craven, D. D. 

Accounts. — Robert B. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Dudley S. Gregory, Rev. 
Joseph Tracy, D. D. 

Emigration. — William Tracy, Esq., Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., Rev. 
Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., Col. Morgan L. Smith, Dr. Charles H. Nichols. 

On motion, it was 

Hesolvedf That the Annual Report and Statement of the Execq^ve Com- 
mittee be accepted, and so much as relates to Foreign Relations, Finance, 
Auxiliary Societies, Agencies, Accounts, and Emigration be referred to the 
several Standing Committees in charge of these subjects respectively. 

The Board at 4 o'clock adjourned, to meet to-morrow morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock. 



Washington, D- C., January 20, 1870. 

The Board of Directors met this morning at 10 o'clock, Pres- 
ident Latrobe in the chair. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by the Eev. Mr. Appleton, 
of Philadelphia. 

The minutes of yesterday were read and approved. 

Letters of apology for absence at this meeting were presented 
from Edward Coles, Esq., Philadelphia, January 3 ; Eev. Joseph 
P. Tuttle, D. D., Crawfordsville, Indiana, January 4; Eev. S. 
Irssneus Prime, D. D., New York, January 12 ; Eev. Alexander 
Keed, D. D., Philadelphia, January 10; and Eev. William H. 
Steele, D. D., Newark, N, J., January 17, 1870. 

On motion, it was 

Besolvedf That a Committee be appointed to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year. 
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Mr. Gregory, Eev. Dr. Maclean, and Mr. William Tracy were 
appointed the Committee; who reported, through their Chair- 
man, recommending the re-election of the present officers, as 
follows : ll 

Financial Seoretaby and TREASUEER.—Rev. William McLain, D. D. 

Travelling Secretary. — Rev. John Orcutt, D. D. 

Corresponding and Recording Secretary. — William Coppinger. * 

Executive CoMMiTTEE. — Harvey Lindsly, M. D., Joseph H. Bradley, 
Esq., William Gunton, Esq., Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., Hon. Peter 
Parker, Hon. Samuel H. Huntington, Hon. John B. Kerr. 

On motion, it was 

Besolved, That the Report he accepted and approved, and that the Board 
elect the persons nominated hy the Committee. 

Mr. Davidson, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Accounts, presented and read a report, which was, on motion, 
accepted : 

The CoAnittee on Accounts have examined the accounts for the year 1869, 
and find the same correctly kept and properly vouched, and they find the 
balance of f 1,048 01 correctly reported. 

Mr. William Tracy, as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Emigration, presented and read a report, which was, on 
motion, accepted, and the accompanying resolution was 
adopted. 

Mr. Isaac T. Smith, from the Standing Committee on Finance) 
made a report, which was, on motion, accepted, and the accom- 
panpng resolution was adopted : 

Unsolved, That it is of the utmost importance to the successful proeecation 
of the work, that all the Auxiliaries of this Society should come up to ihe 
exigencies of the occasion by enlarging their contributions and awakening 
an increased interest in their respective regions; and we recommend the 
formation of Auxiliary Societies in the States and parts of the country where 
none now exist, and where it is thought the cause would be thereby pro- 
moted. 

Mr. Huntington, as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Agencies, presented the following report, which was read, 
and, on motion, accepted, and the accompanying resolution 
was adopted: 

The Committee to whom was referred the subject of Agendes, would 
respectfoUy Report that they desire to express their sense of the great import- 
Mice of ihe subject The work of an Agent is two-fold, first, to distribute 
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information, and, secondly, to raise the means of carrying on thQ work of the 
Society. These two departments of usefulness, though distinct, are yet 
dependent and needful to one another. 

The first duty of an Agent is to enlighten the community upo'n the nature 
and operations of the Society. How necessary this is in the behalf of Col- 
onization, it requires but few words to prove. It is an undoubted fact that 
much igDorance and prejudice exist in the minds of both white and black 
men on this subject. 

The one party is lukewarm, because he selfishly thinks that negro labor is 
needed here at home, not realizing what a blessing the black man may be in 
civilizing and Christianizing the vast continent of Africa. 

On the other hand, Colonization has been misunderstood by the very peo- 
ple whom she seeks to bless. They have imbibed the idea that we only 
desire to be rid of the black man — to force him from the land of his birth. 

It is the first duty of our Agents to do away with these misconceptions of 
the Society's grand purpose and mission : to show to both white and black 
that we are unselfish, and seek the true and highest interests of the colored 
race. We desire to lift up Africa from darkness to light, from barbarism to 
civilization, from heathenism to Christianity. 

Only make the black man realize this, and we may hope, through the Di- 
vine blessing, that multitudes of light-bearers, holding the torch of American 
enlightenment, will cheerfully seek the home of their forefathers. 

Only make the white man realize the true, noble, and humane design of 
Colonization, and we may (lope that those who are now hostile will become 
friendly, and those who are indifferent, will become interested. 

We deem it needless to speak at large of the second portion of an Agent's 
work, viz, the raising of funds, as that is obvious. If the black man be 
folly persuaded that Colonization will better him socially, civilly, morally, 
and religiously, and raise Africa to a high sphere of national power and 
greatness, he will go to her shores and cast in his lot with her people. If 
the white man be persuaded of this, he will freely contribute to such a wo^k 
as one of the grandest philanthropic works of the age. 

On these grounds your Committee recommend the increase of the number 
of our Agents. We need this so as to reap a constant and glorious harvest. 
Our Treasury needs it; Africa needs it. Let every State in the Union be 
instructed in the principles and operations of our Society. Let the subject be 
brought to the notice of our wealthy men, of our preachers and of our 
churches. Let the Agents call public meetings in our cities and towns, and 
•ow broadcast seed which shall vield an hundred fold to the welfare of 
Africa and to the glory of God. 

Your Committee would recommend the passage of the following resolution : 

Rtsolved, That we earnestly recommend the Executive Committee to take 
efficient means to establish Agencies and to organize Auxiliary Societies in 
the Western and Southern States. 
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The following action was bad, on motion of Mr. Gregory : 

The Board, noticing the absence at this Annual Meeting of the Rev. Ralph 
R. Gurley, a Life Director of this Society, and at present its Honorary Sec- 
retary, which has had his presence and counsel so many years, and learning 
that he is prostrated by illness — 

Resolvedj That the President communicate to this great and eloquent 
advocate, from his early life to old age in this and other countries, of the 
cause of African Colonization, the deep and heartfelt sympathy of the Board 
in his illness, and the assurance that the members of the Society and its Aux- 
iliaries bear him in remembrance at the throne of Grace. 

The Board at 11 J o'clock took a recess to call upon the 
President of the United States; and at 12] o'clock resumed its 
session. 

The Eev. Dr. Orcutt, as Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Auxiliary Societies, presented and read the following 
Eeport, which was, on motion, accepted: 

The Committee on Auxiliary Societies have given attention to the subject, 
and submit the following Report: There are Auxiliary Societies in more or 
less active existence in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Now Jersey, and Pennsylvania. It is reported to 
us that there were Auxiliaries not known to be now active in several of the 
Western and Southern States. Some of these probably have such an exist- 
ence that they might bo found and revived. The Committee recommend 
careful inquiry on the subject, and proper efforts to revive inactive Societies 
and form now ones whenever there is a reasonable prospect of thereby pro- 
moting the cause. 

The Rev. Dr. Maclean, as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported that no business had occurred to 
them needing their consideration. On motion the Report was 
accepted. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Annual Report be referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee for publication. 

The following amendments to the Constitution were proposed 
by the Rev. Dr. Tracy, and considered and approved, and in 
agreement with the Ninth Article, laid over for action at the 
next Annual Meeting of the Board, viz : 

Resolved, That the Constitution of this Society be amended — 

1. By striking out from the Second Article all after the word "consent," 

and inserting the words, " in Africa, people of color residing in the United 

States." 
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2. By striking out from the Fiftli Article, the words " State Societies and 
Societies for the District of Columbia and Territories of the United States," 
and inserting in their place the words, " Auxiliary Societies," 

3. By striking out from the Seventh Article the word "State," in the 
phrase, "Auxiliary State Societies." 

The following amendment to the Constitution was proposed 
by the Rev. Dr. AYilliam McLain, and consid^ed and approved, 
and, in agreement with the Ninth Article, laid over for action 
at the next Annual Meeting of the Board, viz : 

Resolved, That Article Seventh of the Constitution of this Society be 
amended by striking out the word " annually," and the words, "immedi- 
ately after the Annual Meeting of the Society," and inserting after the word 
*' Washington," the words, " at 12 o'clock m., on the third Tuesday in each 
year." 

The following Eeport of Dr. James Hall, as Agent for the 
ship Golconda, was read, and, on motion, was referred, with 
the accompanying accounts and papers, to the Executive 
Committee, viz : 

Baltimore, September 1, 1869. 

My Dear Sir: I take the liberty of handing you herewith the accounts 
of the ship Golconda for the past year, beginning September 1, 1868, also my 
account current with the American Colonization Society from the date of my 
last, submitted in January of the present year. I am induced to take this course, 
as I apprehend I shall not be present at the Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Society, to whom my accounts have been generally sub- 
mitted. 

By a reference to my last accounts, submitted to the Board in January, 
you will see that the}'- embrace the operations of the ship to the close of her 
fourth and last voyage to Liberia; and although many of the operations of 
the ship embraced in the accounts here presented transpired prior to that 
time, yet they were reserved till the voyage then being prosecuted should 
terminate. 

The freighting voyage of the ship to Liverpool was undertaken, as you 
will remember, by and with the consent and counsel of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society. The terms of the charter-party, herewith enclosed, 
were as favorable as those of the first-class ships out of this port at tliat time, 
but they admitted of little border for profit. It was thought better, however, 
to accept them rather than have the ship lie idle during tlie winter, subject 
to the expenses incident to that condition. 

As stated at length in my Report to the Board of Directors, above referred 
to, the ship, on her arrival in port from her last African voyage, underwent 
a most thorough examination by advice of the agents of the Underwriters, 
and the result was a most favorable report, classing her as high on their 
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books of record and reference as any American ship of her age — "A IJ, a 
sound ship, and worthy of confidence." She was put in the most thorough 
repair for the voyage for which she had been chartered, under the special 
direction of the surveyors of the port, and commenced her voyage under the 
most favorable auspices. Unfortunately, she met with a succession of heavy 
gales on leaving our coast, which increased to great violence on nearing the 
English coast. Sh* suffered very little material damage by loss of sails or 
spars, but was very badly strained, and made much water. Her cargo, 
however, was not seriously injured. A marine survey was ordered, by 
which some heavy repairs were made, but the most important, that of remet- 
alling, which, however, would have been a necessity on her return, in case 
no injury had been sustained by bad weather. On leaving the dock, 
the ship was found to leak even more than before she went in, which, it 
was judged, was owing to her having been sprung from her original shape, 
and it was hoped the leak would lessen on being loaded and resuming her 
natural shape or bend. She was loaded with a trying cargo of iron and salt, 
yet brought over the same in good condition, except some slight damage 
from bad stowage. Her leak, however, continued on the passage and after 
her discharge, and finally increased to that degree that it was feared there 
would be a necessity of stripping off her metal. Fortunately, on a careful 
examination by the ear throughout her lower hold, the locality of the leak 
was discovered. She was immediately placed on the screw dock, a few strips 
of metal removed from the point designated by an augur hole from within 
outward, and the cause of the leak fully explained — one broad butt immedi- 
ately over a timber was found entirely open, and free from pitch or oakum, 
proving conclusively that the leak was caused by carelessness or knavery of 
the workmen, and not from weakness of the ship. 

As the warm season approached, I directed that her decks, cabin, and 
forecastle should be covered with plank, and her stern and waist by sails and 
mats, so that she has suffered no injury by the sun's rays. 

The qu#tion of a recharter of the ship during the summer has" been 
repeatedly brought up, but at no time could & paying freight be secured after 
she was in a condition for service till too late to serve the Society in the fall 
expedition. At the present time a remunerative freight could be secured, 
and were we sure of obtaining a smaller vessel for the emigrants offering, it 
might be advisable to effect a charter. But another vessel that would answer 
our purpose might not be had on reasonable terms at the time required, and it 
is but reasonable to expect the terms of charter would be proportionately high. 
Many additional outlays would be necessary for berths, cooking apparatus, 
ventilators, &c. It is my opinion that economy would decide in favor of 
using the Golconda, and certainly every other consideration would. 

Of bills of repairs, voyage to Liverpool, &c., it will be seen, by reference 

to the accounts, that the entire sum of bill of repairs for the past year, at 

ho; I abroad, accounts to $12,281. This seems a large sum at first, but 

I 1 aailyiii of the amounts, and comparing them with former out- 
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lays of the kind, it cannot be deemed unreasonable. In my report to the Board 
of Directors last January, I stated that $6,000 had covered the repairs of the 
ship annually since she had belonged to the Society, and that I doubted not it 
' could be kept within that sum, except for extra?, as remetalling, new masts 
or standing rigging, or in case of excessive damage by stress of weather, &c. 

It will be seen by reference to the bills, that all these extras have been 
found necessary for the ship during the past year. It was stated in my 
January report that remetalling would be necessary after her European voy- 
age. That expense, therefore, estimated at from $5,000 to $6,000, came not 
unexpected. The expenses of a new foremast, required before her departure 
for Liverpool, cannot be estimated at less than $1,500, leaving her ordinary 
repairs for sails, rigging, and chandlery at about the ordinary semi-annual 
sum required, $3,000. The sum of her repairs in Liverpool, $7,400, covers 
not only the remetalling, but all other repairs directed by the Board of 
Survey, as butt bolting, sails, rigging, and new and expensive pumps — the 
latter quite unnecessary except for the blunder of the workmen in repairing. 
The small bills of repair after her return were caused by this same blunder; 
nearly one h^alf for raising the ship on the screw dock. From the gross bills 
of repairs, $12,281 , should be deducted the amount recovered from the Under- 
writers, $1,193; the net proceeds of sale of old metal, $1,398, making $2,591 
in all, which leaves the debit of repairs $9,690. To this sum may be added 
ihe charges for incidentals in port $1,642, making the entire outlay for the 
ship for one year $11,332, deducting the balance to credit of voyage to Liv- 
erpool $2,231, leaves $9,101. 

I will remark, that the ship is now in good condition for one year's service, 

and with little repair, unless in case of disaster, in fact in better condition 

in every respect, except age, than at any time since owned by the Society. 

Very respectfully, yours, James Hall, 

Agent for Qolconda. 

On motion of the Eev. Dr. Maclean, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be tendered to our President for the 
able and dignified manner with which he has presided on the present occasion. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be presented to Mr. Coppinger for 
ihe faithful and acceptable manner in which he has performed the duties of 
Secretary of this meeting. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That after the reading of the minutes of this evening and devo- 
tional exercises, the Board adjourn to meet at this place on the third Tuesday 
in January, 1871, at twelve o'clock m. 

The Minutes were read and approved. 

The Board united in prayer, offered by the Eev. Dr. Mae- 
lean, and then adjourned. 

JOHN H. B. LATROBE, 
Wm. GoppmoEB, President, 

Secretary, 
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IHMIGBATIOK : ITS CAUSES ASD ITS VALUE TO THE UNITED STATES 

A valuable paper on this sul-Jeot. prepared by Frederick 
Kapp, Esq., was read at the ]a>t sl^ssioii of the American 
Social Science Association. The follu^7iLi^ abstract will doubt- 
less interest our readers: 

The reason why people emiirrate i?. because they are perse- 
cuted either by the rulin*^ powers or by the social evils. Only 
the poor and the politically or the religiously disappointed, 
emigrate. The L'nited States owos its power and wealth to 
the conflux of the poor and outcast of Europe; to the farmer 
and mechanic who succeeded the lazy discoverers. During the 
last century emigrants were so poor that they contracted for 
their passage and small loans, which they repaid on their arri- 
val in temporary servitude. The ship-owners charged high 
rates, to which were added 100 per cent, for the risk, and the 
emigrant suffered in proportion. Young people had to serve 
for their old parents, and survivors for those of their family 
who died on the passage. Adults had to serve three years, 
and children from ten to tifteen vears. until they became of a£:e: 
smaller children were without charire surrendered to their mas- 
ters, who had to raise and board them. A ship's passengers, upon 
arrival in New York and Philadelphia, were sold to the highest 
bidder. Eobust farmers and sturdv mechanics went off well, but 
military officers and scholars were un.saleable. The lower classes 
generally got along well, but they were sometimes treated very 
brutally. The more a man was educated, the worse for him. 
Parents sold their children to remain free themselves. Toung 
people about to marry had to pay £o or £6 for each further 
year they would have to serve, although a steerage passenger 
never cost more than £10; runaway servants were obliged to 
serve one week for each day, one month for each week, and 
six months for every month the}" were absent. A master 
might sell his servant for the unexpired term of his temporary 
slavery. The last sales were in Philadelphia in 1818 and 1819. 

From 1775 to 1815 emigration was very slim on account of the 
American revolution and the European wars. Kot more than 
3,000 or 4,000 per annum arrived during this period. When 
peace was re-established it took a fresh start. The famine of 
1816 and 1817 gave the first powerful impetus to a larger Ger- 
man emigration. In 1827 there were 11,952 emigrants from 
the United Kingdom, against 7,709 in 1826, and in 1828 there 
were 17,840. In 1829 the number sank to 18,594, and in 1830 
to 3,874. The increase was the same in every year of great 
distress, or revolution, or national distrust. During the decade, 
from 1845 to 1854 inclusively, Ireland sent 1,512,100 emigrants 
to this country, but after that her quota has fallen off to less 
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than ono-half the average the last ten years. The failure of 
the revolution of 1849-'51 drove immense numbers of Germans 
over, but the greatest number came in 1854. From 1845 to 
1854 inclusively, the number of German emigrants was 1,226,392. 
In like manner emigration falls off as the chances of success in 
the United States grow less. The worse the times in Europe, 
the larger the emigration ; the worse the times in America, the 
smaller the emigration. 

Emigrants prefer the United States to other countries equally 
fertile, beautiful, and easy of access, because the soil is cheap, 
labor is better remunerated, and the Government does not inter- 
fere with them. A colonist must be his own master in order 
to fully develop his physical and mental resources, and to 
help in building up a free commonwealth. The Teutonic 
races represent the successful principle of self-government, 
and the Latin nations the unsuccessful one of State dependence 
and protection. 

In 1856 every emigrant was questioned as to the amount of 
money he had with him, and the average of 142,342 new comers 
"was found to be $68 08. But this was abandoned, as it was 
found that the full amounts were not stated. It was shown, 
however, that on the average the}^ possessed a larger sum than 
is held by the localized residents of any known community. 
It is estimated that the German emigrants alone brought into 
this country annually an average of about 811,000,000. Each 
one has clothing, tools, and valuables also, the value of which, 
with his cash capital, amounts to 8150, (a low estimate,) so, as 
250,000 emigrants arrived in New York in 1859, the national 
wealth was augmented that year by 837,500,000. 

An emigrant is worth just as much to this country as it 
costs to produce a native-born laborer of the same average 
ability; but the net product of his labor, by which the country 
of his adoption grows and flourishes, varies according to his 
intellectual capacity, hereditary disposition, and national qual- 
ities. It is calculated that an American farmer or skilled 
laborer costs 81,500 for the first fifteen years of his life, or 
until he becomes self-supporting; and a female 8750. One- 
fifth of the epaigrants are less than fifteen years old, but then 
there are more men arriving than women, and very many are 
of the higher order of skilled labor, the education of whom 
costs here five times. 81,500. Taking them, however, to be 
half male and half female, each one will be worth 81,125 to 
this countrj^, which it gains free of expense. The number of 
emigrants who, from May 5, 1847, to January 1, 1859, arrived 
at the port of New York, was 4,038,991, which number rep- 
resents a capital value of 81,125, and a cash value of 8150, 
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beiD? ^1.275 in all per head, or a total increase to the Datiooal 
wealth of 85.149.713.525. Assumincc the immiin^tion into the 
whole Union to be SOJ.OOi) souls per year, the country gams 
$3^2.50X000 per year, or raore than 81.000.000 per day. 

Without immisrration. the yearly increase of the population 
by excess of birtiis and deaths is about I.3S, while the actual 
increase from 1840 to 1850 was 35.S7, and from 1850 to 1860 
35.5'.> per cent. : and we must understand that a large propor- 
tion of ihe births are of the children of former emigrants. 
Had immi:^ration been stopped in 1325. there would have been 
very iittle numerical chant^e in the population in 1S65. Immi- 
gration, therefore, has pushed the country forward forty years 
in national proj^p'ess. and the increase in all the departments of 
national progress has been in exact ratio to the increase of 
population. 



nrCIDEHTS OF THE SLAVE TRADE IV EGTPT. 

A correspondent of the Ohio State Journal writes from Alex- 
andria. Egypt, an interesting account of the slave trade in 
Cairo, from which we take the following: 

'■The trade in white slaves is in the hands of Turks, and of 
that my ccuide professed very little knowledge, but with the 
trade in blacks he was quite familiar. The}' are now seldom 
broui^ht in large companies to Cairo, but they are brought so 
from the Soodan and Osioot and other places up the river. From 
these points, from one to five at a time are brought to Cairo 
on grain boats and other vessels. If any questions are asked, 
the captains, with a little backsheesh to confirm their story, 
can easily pass so small a number of supernumeraries as wives, 
children, servants or sailors. From Boolak, the port of Cairo, 
these slaves are retailed, as there may be opportunity, to per- 
sons who want their services. If the vessel must move before 
such opportunity occurs, they are sold to a dealer, who 
buys cheaper than the retail purchasers. My friend told me 
that he had number of black slaves, but said he had allowed 
them to marry, and had given them free papers, that their ser- 
vice with him was voluntary, and in the event of his death 
they would be safe from the claims of heirs and creditors. It 
is common for Egyptians, who know that almost all Christen- 
dom opposes the institution, to make such apologies to frank 
acquaintances, but in this case I believe the statement was 
correct. 

"This conversation increased my curiosity and strengthened 
my determination to see the Cairo slave-pen if possible. To 
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accomplish my purpose I made application to another native 
friend. He said, *No, I am too well known, but I will lend you 
my coat, and you will pass as a Levantine, and there is a young 
man here can show you. That coat of yours looks too English.' 
We exchanged coats. The young man and I mounted donkeys, 
and in ten minutes we had left the Frank quarter and were 
winding our way through the narrow, crooked and dirty streets 
of a thoroughly Arab neighborhood. Suddenly my companion 
called a halt, and said one of the buildings we had just 
passed was sometimes used for a pen, and he would inquire if 
they had a stock at present. He came to me in a minute, and 
told me that if the dealer pressed any of his women on me, I 
must object that they were too old; that my wife wanted a 
girl young enough to be trained to take intelligent care of the 
children. This was his plan for us to get away without reveal- 
ing the real nature of our business. 

" Entering the court of the building, we were met by a dirty, 
but rather polite Arab, who conducted us up stairs for a look 
at his property. In our way up we passed at one of the land- 
ings four or five young men and boys, who seemed no way 
remarkable except for blackness, dirtiness and scantiness of 
clothing. A little further we were shown four youug women. 
It would be hard to tell their ages with much precision, but 
they were probably between eighteen and twenty-fivo. They 
were very black, were said to be from the Soudan, and evident- 
ly knew very little Arabic. They were manifestly savages ; 
appeared to be from different tribes, and probably in their 
ordinary costume. Except some light covering for the head 
and some glass beads on their neck and wrists, each wore only 
a single ragged garment. Two wore the radiating head-gear 
described by Dr. Livingstone. We were offered an opportunity 
to inspect the soundness of their teeth, the firmness of their 
flesh, &c. , but we declined. 



THE CAFE COLOKT, SOUTH AFEICA. 

A cotemporary publishes a letter from a correspondent 

residing at the Cape of Good Hope, from which the follow- 

lowing is taken : 

Our farmers are beginning to turn their attention to other 
products besides wool and wine. The former article fluctuates 
so much in price in the home markets that it cannot be 
depended upon, and Cape wines have not yet been able to 
compete with those of Southern Europe. A company has 
recently been formed, however, for the purpose of manufac- 
turing wines in the best possible manner, and keeping them 
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stored till they shall have been improved by age. Some experi- 
ments in growing cotton, linseed, silk, and Angora hair have 
been made, and pronounced successful. There are now two 
extensive tobacco manufactories in the colony, supplying that 
article equal to the best Virginia, and which have considerably 
lessened importation ; but the colony is very slow when com- 
pared with the North American provinces ; thus, we import 
every inch of cloth we wear, though we export the wool of 
which it is made ; we actually import hams, cheese, and pre- 
served fruits into a country teeming with pigs, cattle, and the 
most luscious fruits in the world. 

The gold mania, after dying away for a time, has again 
revived, in consequence of cheering intelligence from the par- 
ties now working at the Tatiu fields. They report that no 
alluvial gold is to be found, but that rich quartz reefs abound, 
yielding fourteen ounces of gold to the ton of quartz crushed. 
In consequence of this, expensive machinery is required, and 
while companies with capital at their command may succeed 
in realizing rapid fortunes, there is no chance whatever for 
isolated individuals to make even a living. An English bar- 
onet. Sir John Swinbourne, has been for some time at the minea 
with a strong working party and good machinery imported 
from England, and is very sanguine of success. He represents 
an English company, who are determined to give the gold fields 
a fair trial. They have quite a village on the Tatiu, have built 
wooden houses, erected a saw-mill, established a reading-room, 
elected a magistrate, drawn up a code of regulations, and in 
many ways evinced a determination to remain for some time 
in the country. At so great a distance from the civilized parts 
of South Africa, they foresaw a scarcity of food must under 
ordinary circumstances take place, to provide against which 
they have made large gardens, and report that there is no better 
agricultural country in the world. Timber is abundant, and 
one of their objects in erecting the saw-mill was to provide 
return loads for wagons taking supplies to them. The Trans- 
Yaal Eepublic claims the country in which the mines are sit- 
uated, but the miners ignore that government in totOy and rule 
themselves. 

Diamonds are still being found in goodly numbers on the 
banks of the Orange river. They are of unusual average mag- 
nitude and value when compared with East India or Brazilian 
diamonds. Systematic searches for them are now beginning 
to be made, those brought in hitherto having been picked up by 
chance or procured from natives, in whose possession some of 
them are said to have been for years, having been used by them 
as charms, without their commercial value being suspected. 
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LABOR. 

Come, labor on I 
Who dares stand idle on the harvest plain, 
While all around him waves the golden grain ? 
And to each servant does the master say, 

** Go, work to-day! '* 

Come, labor on ! 
High office which the angels cannot share — 
To young and old the Gospel message bear : 
Redeem the time, its hours too swiftly fly, 

The night draws nigh. 

Come, labor on ! 
The laborers are few, the fleld is wide. 
New stations must be filled and blanks supplied ; 
From Toices distant far, or near at home, 

The call is ** Come ! " 
« 

Come, labor on ! 

The enemy is watching night and day, 
To sow the tares, to snatch the seed away : 
While we in sleep our duty have forgot, 

He slumboreth not. 

Come, labor on ! 
Away with gloomy doubts and faithless fear ; 
No arm so weak but may do service here : 
By feeblest agents can our God fulfill 

His righteous will I 

Come, labor on I 
No time for rest, till glows the western sky. 
Till the long shadows o'er our pathway lie, 
And a glad sound comes with the setting sun — 

** Servants, well done!" 

• Come, labor on ! 

The toil is pleasant, the reward is sure; 
Blessed are those who to the end endure: 
How full their joy, how deep their rest shall be, 

O Lord, with Thee! 



GERMAN BAPTISTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
LETTER FROM MR. H. GUTSCHE. 

King William's Town. — The Gorman Baptist Clmroh in 
British Caffraria was formed December 18, 1867, by the union 
of several fragments of former organizations, and consisted at 
that time of two hundred and eighty-five souls. In 1864 forty- 
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four were excladed and two emigrated to other places. Not- 
withstanding the number has increased to three fanndred and 
ten, twonty-nino were added by baptlam, thirty-one by expe- 
rience, and cloven were restored. / 

Besides preaching on the Lord's day, a 8abbath school, and 
a weekly prayer meeting, the last year the Missionary Concert 
has been observed, with weekly meetings of the Young People's 
Union, a singing school, a school for children, and a woek-day 
school, and tbo distribution of tracts, (twenty thousand have 
been distributed,) loan-tracts have been regularly exchanged, 
and a Bible class has been held. Tbo latter is often continued 
until midnight wilh the most lively interest, and with most 
happy results. Great love and zeal for the Word of God is 
manifest in the church. To bear the Gospel they are willing 
to travel from two to three days' journey, to climb mountains, 
to cross rivers and deserts, under the burning sun by day, and 
by moonhght at night. No mountain is too steep, no cliff too 
dangerous, no district of country too insecure for tbem to come. 
together, showing that the Gospel is not merely in their Bibles 
in nlack and white, but that it also lives in their hearts. 

Their liberality to the cause of God is not so great as it 
should be. Still, not a few of them do much. A few of them 
seem literally to fulfill the vow of their covenant, which reads, 
"My person and my life, my property and my blood, belong 
no more to myself, but to Thee, my Saviour, for Thou hast 
purchased them." This liberality has been evinced in the 
erection of their chapels. The corner-stone of a chapel was 
laid the last year at two out-stations. One of these chapels is 
already occupied, and the other, God willing, will bo dedicated 
before this letter reaches its destination. The brethren, all 
of whom are poor, were dependent almost exclusively upon 
themselves, and yet with great exertions they have so rapidly 
brought the:ie chapels to their present state of advancement. 
With Divine help a third chapel will be finished this year, and 
the corner-stone of one or two others laid. • 

There is in CafFraria one grave difficulty in the way of the 
advancement of" the kingdom of God. It is this: everybody 
here must become moreor lessfamiliar with fonr languages, !Bng- 
lisb, Dutch, German, and Caffre. The young naturally fall into 
the use of all those dialects, and a knowledge of them becomes 
almost necessarj' to conversation among these people of all 
four nations. Hence, in daily life, not one of these respective 
nations speak their own language with purity, but all of the 
dialects mingled together. What will be the result? The 
children have some skill in all these languages; but they bare 
a thorough knowledge of none of them. If there were a Bible 
made up of fragments in each of these dialects, they could not 
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read it intelligently and understand its meaning. Hence we 
feel the need of urging the importance of maintaining the Ger- 
man language liere in its purity. 

The field is too large for one laborer. New doors are open- 
ing. In a village of colonists wlio have hitherto been utterly 
dead, within the last six weeks nine or ten souls have found 
Christ, their Redeemer. If God blesses our endeavors, we 
hope the present year to begin a mission among the native 
population. Bat wo are sensible of our weakness and poverty, 
and venture to look forward into the coming year, only rely- 
ing upon God. — Missionary Magazine. 



AnmiAL BEPOBT OF BISHOP FATBE. 

To the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, the following Report from 
the African Mission is made in gratidute for the past, in con- 
fidence and hope for the future: 

This Mission, as it originated in the plan and has lived in 
the life of the Head of the Church, so it shall ever abide and 
grow in His constant presence and blessing to the consumma- 
tion for which He ever works. '^He shall not fail nor bo dis- 
couraged, till he have set judgment and justice on the earth, 
ajid the isles shall wait for his law." "Wot by might nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts. Who art 
thou, O'great mountain ? Before Zerubhabel thou sbalt become 
apLiin." 

While some professed disciples of Christ are not able to enter- 
tain at all Christ's plan for the heathen, and others, who would 
do so, turn away in doubt at the apparently little progresB 
made, Sis position now, as much as when He lived on earth, 
is declared in His own words, " My Father worlceth hitherto, 
and I work," — I work ever, resistlessly unto the end. 

It ia only necessary for one to look back on the course of 
Providence and Grace in West Africa during the last half- 
century, to make it manifest even to sense that Christ has 
wrought there. A eoaat, before desolated everywhere by the 
slave trade, now has a lawful commerce, employing a thousand 
fihipa, including two profitable linos of steamers. Settlements, 
almo.^t exclusively made up of civilized English -speaking Afri- 
cans, are extending the English language and the benefits of 
Christian government along one thousand five hundred miles 
of coast, and now up the Niger to the very heart of Africa. 
Twenty-five diaXocta have been reduced to writing,_yf/teen tAow- 
sand eommunicants have been gathered in the various Christian 
inuLione; the whole coast and the continent for miles. 
r IB now open to Christian effort. 
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That we have borne so little part in this great work, is 
because our faith has been so little and our efforts bo inconsid- 
erable. For in the thirty-five years of the life of tho African 
. Mission, the Piotestant Episcopal Church has not sent out as 
many agents to propagate the blessed Gospel as several com- 
mercial houses in Liverpool employ aDnuall'y on the coast in 
the transaction of business, while the whole number of deaths 
amongst our missionaries is not so great as tho yearly sacri- 
fice to commerce with civil and mihtary interests in the same 
regions, 

In truth, we have had, on an average, only abont two 
ordained missionaries and three lay assistants, male and female, 
in regular employment annually. With such fceblo instra- 
mentality. who can fail adoringly to recognize the Divine 
presence in the multiplication of one station to iwenty-two; the 
baptism at Cavalla alone of three hundred and fifty-tw^ per- 
sons, of whom one hundred and eighty-seven were adults; 
the confirmation of six hundred and forty-throo persons within 
the past seventeen years, and the ordination of fourteen per- 
sons to the I>iaconate,and of eleven to the order of Presbyters; 
while an African dialect has been redtfced to writing, and 
lately heathen congregations now worship God according' to 
the form and sound words in our prayer-book, translated into 
the same? 

It should reanimate faith and hope that the work of the 
Mission, though sadly retarded for lack of men and means, has 
still gone forward with less of foreign instrumentality than lo 
former years. The deathof Mr. Robert G. Ware, candidate for 
Orders, in August of last year, left but one foreign Missionary 
besides the Bishop, with five foreign ladies; Mrs. Auer, who 
joined us in February, adding one more to the latter class. 
And the efficiency to this female band was diminished by the 
failing health of the Bishop, making it necessary for him to 
withdraw for some lime, if not permanently, from the Mission 
field. 

The best disposition possible, however, was made of onr 
small foreign corps, lliss Julia DeB. Gregg was placed at 
Eoektown — a large sphere for vernacular schools. Miss Savery 
was associated with Miss Cassell (Liberian) in charge of the 
Orphan Asj-lumj Cape Palmas; while Miss M. Scott and Mrs. 
Ware assist Mr. and Mrs. Auer in tho large and important 
station at Cavalla. 

At the last place, too, it was thought best, on the arrival of 
Bev. J. G. Auer, early last year, to inaugurate the Hoffman 
Institute. Here wore gathered twelve or fourteen of the moro 
advanced native youth from the different stations, with some 
Liberiana, To advance these, Mr. Auer has been most inde- 
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fatigable. And two examinations held in my presence gave 
proof that his efforts have not been in vain. One student, a 
West Indian, Mr. E. Hunt, after remaining with Mr. Auer 
several months, was sent to take charge of Rocktown; and 
another, at the latest advices, had been advanced to the office 
of assistant teacher at the Hoffman Institute. 

Mr. Auer has been endeavoring, too, to multiply and increase 
the numt>er of vernacular schools. For this end members of the 
Institute are encouraged to teach such schools ; and catechists 
and teachers at small stations, having no boarding scholars, or 
very few, are prop*erly required to teach in the villages also. 
By this means alone can we hope to educate generally the 
rising generation. And it is gratifying to observe that both 
adults and children are far more disposed to encourage such 
vernacular schools than formerly. . 

Boarding-schools have been maintained as in former years, 
though, owing to want of means, some have been reduced and 
others suspended. It is especially to be regretted that the 
Orphan Asylum, designed to take care of and educate the female 
children of settlers — the only institution of the kind in the 
country — should be now reduced to twelve scholarships. The 
institution would accommodate four times that number; and 
ten times as many await the kind Providence which would res- 
cue them from ignorance and sin. The semi-annual examina- 
tions, which I attended in December, were only satisfactory 
where we had good teachers; but, as the number of this class 
is small, I was often painfully reminded of our need in this 
respect, as of tegular Missionaries. 

With the exception of three or four visits to Cape Palmas, 
and two to Rocktown and Fish town, my efforts have been 
limited by feeble health, chiefly to Cavalla. Here, with reg- 
ular ministrations to a Christian congregation, I experienced 
during the past year all the disquietudes of varied experiences 
of Missionary life amongst the heathen. 

Constant rumors of war were at last terminated by a treaty 
of peace, about the close of last year; but superstition never 
allows the heathen to be at peace. A truce with neighbors 
is usually the signal for discord. And so, at Cavalla, on the 
conclusion of peace, a man was seized and subjected to the 
dreaded ordeal of gidu, (sassy wood,) on charge of having 
caused the death of fourteen persons who had died or been 
killed in the war. A Christian Gano, orfce a demon woman, 
but who died in the faith, exclaiming: "Father, receive me," 
would have been denied decent burial, on the ground of having 
caused her own death by witchcraft^ had not Christians interposed 
and taken her to t r burying-ground. 

But, til £ of effect. A little slave-boy 

makea oi h and is baptized, having been 
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taught in vernacular schools, or a sister visiting him at borne; 
while confirmations at Cavalla and elsewhere attest God's 
presence. It was cause of great regret that the fieuds among 
the natives, and poor health, prevented me from visiting Rock- 
bookah. Taboo, as well as the river stations. But how little 
must avail the mere visitation of a Bishop without the co-oper- 
ation of resident ^Eissionaries. An-d Taboo, Rocktown, Fish- 
town, as well as Bohlen, are without such Missionaries, save 
only the Bev. E. Neufville, native deacon at the last-named 
station. 

It is cause for gratitude, however, that while the vast heathen 
field at and around our stations await the Missionary, the 
Liberian communities and churches are comparatively well 
supplied; the station at Sinoe alone being without a minister. 
At the Christmas convocation, held in St. Mark's church, Cape 
Palmas, the Liberian Ministry received further accession, by 
the ordination of Mr. B. H. Gibson to the Biaconate. 

It was cause of regret that, on my way to this country, I 
was unable to visit Sinoe and Bassa. 

At Monrovia, on Whitsunday, I preached in Trinity church, 
and confirmed seven persons. The congregation was very 
good, many Methodists and Baptists being present. It having 
been arranged that the ship in which we were to come was to 
sail in a few days. I was compelled to arrange for service at 
Clay-Ashland on Tuesday following. I accordingly preached 
in Grace church, and confirmed one person, several candidates 
being prevented from being present by sickness or other causes. 
I had appointed confirmation service for St. Peter's church, 
Caldwell, in the afternoon, where there were said to be three 
candidates. But in the course of the day I received a letter 
from the Bev. A. Crummell, informing me that the church, 
being yet unshingled, had been made so damp by the late rain 
as to render it unfit for service. 

The short stay which I was compelled to make in Mesurado 
county, prevented me from visiting Crozerville. I regretted 
this the more as there were several candidates for eonfirmatioD, 
and I had encouraging accounts of the congregation there. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

John Patxe, 

Mitsionart/ BUhop P. E. Church, V. S. A., at Cape Palmas and parts a4)atanty WettJfriaa. 
Alexandria, Va., September 8, 1S60. 



(From the Christian Watchman and Reflector.) 
THE PEEEDMEH AHD LIBERIA. 

The freedom of the slaves of this country has given the ven- 
erable American Colonization Societv a new era. No one can 
be surprised at this who has appreciated its work, or kept pace 
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with its progress. All through the intense opposition it has 
encountered, growing solely ont of an errone-ously supposed 
complicity with slavery, large numbers of persons in the Xorth, 
as well as the South, have continued to believe in it, and to aid 
it, as invaluable to Africa and such of the colored people as 
choo8.e to avail themselves of its help. The result has been 
the planting of Liberia, on the Western coast of Africa, a re- 
markably prosperous community, and already a free and inde- 
pendent republican Christian nation, acknowledged by all the ^ 
leading powers of the world, including our own. Liberia now 
greets the four millions of freed men, and offers such of tbcm as 
choose it, a home, which they have found of great value to 
themselves. Here, the}'^ say, j'ou may achieve success in agri- 
culture, commerce, the mocLanic arts, education and religion, 
entirely unembarrassed by the disabilities which attend you 
elsewhere. The proofs of the important facts which they state 
are ample, and have reached the freedmen in private letters 
and public documents. 

What wonder, then, that the American Colonization Society 
has sent two thousand four hundred colored people, chiefly 
freedmen, to Liberia, since the emancipation act, without send- 
ing half the applicants? What wonder that it had at its anni- 
versary, a few days since, nine hundred applicants for a 
passage? What wonder is it that there should be ample indica- 
tions of an immense exodus of the freedmen. to "the African 
Eepublic?" 

We are, as we ought to be, interested in the freedmen. The 
question of their future is one of immense consequence. Parties 
from different standpoints take different views of this African 
exodus. We want their labor, their votes; \vo want them to 
assert their rights and gain them, in this, their native land; 
and other kindred objections are made, all overlooking one 
fact, which is the prime one, after all. The}'' are now free men, 
and at liberty, like ourselves, to choose their own sphere of 
duty and privilege. If they, on reflection, choose to work, vote 
and achieve success in their father-land, who can object? But 
besides, and much more than all this, large numbers of them 
possess remarkable piety. In bondage they had nowhere else 
to go but to (lod, and it must be conceded that they went to 
Him, as few do who are in more favored circumstances. Africa, 
say these, must be evangelized. White men cannot live there; 
we can, and it is our duty to carry the Saviour we have found 
to our benighted kinsmen. 

Suppose it pleases God to overrule, in this way, the evils of 
slavery for the salvation of Africa, would it be anything 
remarkable? We cannot avoid the conviction, on a review of 
all the facts in the case, that God'a compensation for the wrongs 
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of Africa is in this direction. IIow plainly are we taught, a& 
the progress of the world transpires, how humble we should 
be in His presence! Men have objected to the immigration to 
this country of the peoples of Europe and Asia, bat still they 
come, and no human power can prevent the ever-increasing 
tide. If God designs in this way to bring to the doors of our 
churches Chinese, or an}'^ other nationalities, who shall question 
His right or wisdom? And if it pleases Uim to save Africa, 
by her own sons, tried in the furnace and fitted in so many 
ways for the work, it does not become us to object, nor can 
our objection avail us in any way. Wo seem to hear God'a 
voice, saying as to Pharaoh, "Let my people go." i>. c. h. 



COLONIZATION MEETING AT CHABLESTOWN, MASSACHXTSETTS. 

The Winthrop church, Charlestown, Massachusetts, vras filled 
on Sunday evening, January 30, by a highly respectable audience, 
and the interest was maintained to the close. As the Winthrop 
church has no pastor, liev. Mr. Miles, of the First Congrega- 
tional church, presided, and made the opening address, and 
commended the American Colonization Society and its efforts, 
Kev. Mr. Grinnell, of the Unitarian church, offered prayer, and 
devoutly invoked the Divine blessing upon the Society and 
its work. 

Eev. Dr. Orcutt, the Society's Travelling Secretary, made the 
next address, and went largely into the history and objects of 
the Society, showing what had been accompli&hed, and how 
much more must be done now the slaves are all free and so 
many of them desire to go to Liberia. 

]{ov. D. C. Kaynes, District Secretary of the Parent Society 
at AVashington, then addressed the meeting. He referred to a 
letter ho had from llev. Dr. Nicholson, of Boston, expressing 
entire sympathy with the meeting, and regretting his inability 
to be present. Mr. Ilaynes said the Society was only sending 
those to Africa who wanted to go, and fully recognized the 
entire freedom of the colored people to go or stay here as they 
deemed it their duty. 

Judge G. AVashington Warren made the closing addresB, 
during which a collection ^yas taken for the cause. — JBunker- 
Hill Aurora, 

COLONIZATION MEETING AT BBQOELYN, NEW YOBK. ] 

On Sunday evening, February 6, a public meeting was held I 
in St. Ann's Episcopal church, under the auspices of the I 
American Colonization Society, which has for its object I 
"The improvement of the condition of the African ra^e, Irr I 
aiding the people of color .in this country to emigrate tifl 
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Liberia; b^'' assisting them to prepare for emigration and for 
settlement in that land; and by helping them to become good 
and useful citizens of that Eepublic, so that it may grow into 
a centre of Christian civilization on the continent of Africa/' 

The church was well filled in every part, and, in the absence 
of the Eector, Kev. Dr. Schenck, the introductory prayers 
were read by Kev. Mr. Mayer, his assistant. 

Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., of Irinity Church, New 
York, then addressed the congregation. He said their attention 
would be called to a very important matter connected with the 
great work of Christian benevolence, the special subject for 
their consideration being that of Afncan civilization. The 
endeavor which had been made during the last fifty years was 
to be continued under new and happy auspices. It was, in the 
first place, to form, and then to strengthen, on the Coast of 
Africa, a Christian nation which should become the centre of 
all blessings, spiritual and temporal, to the vast multitudes who 
inhabit that continent. The American Colonization Society 
had been in operation for fifty years, and the result of its labors 
was seen by what had been done in Liberia. A few days ago 
its anniversary was celebrated in Washington, and. the Board of 
Directors then took counsel together in regard to the present con- 
dition of the Society, and the claims it had upon the people. At 
the celebration there was gathered a very largo congregation, 
who listened to two most able addresses, one of which was deliv- 
ered by Kev. Dr. John Hall, of New York, and the other by the 
Eov. Dr. Schenck, the Rector of that church. The subject was 
one which had lain near to his heart ever since his earliest man- 
hood, and, he was free to say, that on no other occasion did he 
ever listen to a presentation of it which was so convincing and 
so grand. At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
it was proposed to respond to the views contained in those 
addresses, and the proposition was carried out by the adoption 
of two resolutions, which set forth, first: that the Society 
heartily approved of the addresses; and, second, that in view 
of the great blessings which might be expected to follow the 
operations of the Society, its appeals to the public for aid should 
be renewed. It was in the spirit of those resolutions that he 
was there, for the purpose of endeavoring to enlist their sym- 
pathies in the work of the Society. 

Rev. Samuel D. Alexander, D. D., of New York, was then in tro- 
duced. He said that, on leaving New York last evening, a 
gentlemen had said that Colonization was dead, but he wanted 
to prove that it was not dead, and, more than that, that it was 
stronger than ever. He spoke not so much of African Colon- 
ization as of that spirit of Colonization with which God Chris« 
tianizcs the world, for he thought that God had intended, from 
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the very beginning, to carry a knowledge of the truth to the 
ends of the world by means of Colonization. That theory he 
hoped to be able to prove by a process of induction. In the 
first place, when Noah came out of the ark, the earth was 
vacant, and he, and all who went out with him, went forth to 
carry knowledge of the truth to all who should come after them. 
Then, in the case of Abraham, he went out to a new country 
and overcame many nations, and established the truth among 
them. The first altar w^hich was reared to God was reared by 
him. The third fact from sacred history was the exodus of the 
children of Israel out of Egypt; which was only carrying out 
the grand principle of Colonization, and carrying God's Word 
and Truth to the utmost parts of the earth. But there were 
some facts to be taken from profane history. Before David 
had ascended his throne, there was a nation callled the Phoeni- 
cians. They lived along the borders of the Mediterranean, and 
sent forth colonies to the most distant parts of the world. One 
of their colonies built the city of Carthage on the northern 
Coast of Africa, and they sent forth colonists into Italy and 
Spain, and it had been said that some of them got as far as 
Ireland and Great Britain, and, by their learning and power, 
they were preparing the earth for something else. Then came 
Greek Colonization, which was linked with the Phoenician by 
the name of Cadmus, who taught them their alphabet, and 
then began a most wonderful Colonization scheme. Greece sent 
forth her colonies into the islands of the Mediterranean, where 
her poets and philosophers lived and wrote. That was the 
'•heroic age," and was only a continuation of that wonderful 
providence which should result in the knowledge of God cover- 
ing the whole earth. After them came the Koman colonies. 
They killed the Greek colonies, but the old language, that in 
which the Scriptures were first written, still remained. The 
gates of the temple of Janus, which had been open for so long, 
were closed, and in that peaceful time came the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Then the earth was ready to receive the truth, for all, 
by means of the Septuagint, were speaking one language. The 
so-called ''dark ages" followed, when there were no colonies 
going forth, and no movement from the centre to the circum- 
ference — all that had ceased. At last there was a great move- 
ment among men ; it began in Portugal and Spain ; men were 
looking across the ocean westward. Columbus took up his 
march across the Atlantic, and he was followed by colonies 
from Spain and Portugal, who populated Cuba, the West India 
Islands, and Mexico; but there was no Gospel truth among 
them. Another nation had to be started; the Anglo-Saxon 
brawn and common sense had to be started across the water 
to America, and God's truth was spread by the Puritans from' 
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England and Huguenots from France. While the Teutonic 
races have been flowing from the East towards the West, there 
has been a thread-like stream flowing back to the hind of 
ancient Carthage. They had, however, founded Liberia, and 
he stood there to plead for the Society which had planted that 
Eepubiic. 

Henry Day, Esq., of New York, was then introduced, and 
said that people appeared to have forgotten or overlooked the 
fact that Africa was the second continent in size, that it had an 
area of twelve millions of square miles, and a population of one 
hundred and Mty millions of people. It had been opened up 
to the world by the discoveries of such men as Livingstone, 
Baker, and Speke. They had found out its great rivers, and also 
that it was interesting in many respects to the scientific men 
of every land. It was also interesting to Christian Mission- 
aries. At one time the country had been troubled to answer 
the question, *^How shall we do away with slavery?" In the 
providence of God that question had been answered, and the 
problem now to be solved was how to Christianize and civilize 
Africa. It had been before the Christian world for four hun- 
dred years, but he believed that God would perform that work 
by means of the Eepubiic of Liberia, planted on the Coast of 
Africa by the American Colonization Society. It now con- 
tained a population of fifteen thousand or more of Americo- 
Liberians, and had schools and a college equal to those in this 
country, and the colored people there would be able to carry 
the Gospel into the heart of Africa. Malaria and fevers could 
not harm them, and what the white Missionaries never could 
have accomplished on account of the unhealthy climate, would 
be done by the colored missionaries of Liberia. For fifty years 
the work had been going on, and during that time it had only 
cost this country about $2,500,000. That was less than what 
England was now spending for an expedition down the Nile; 
and he thought that if the Government of this country V70uld 
give two or three millions of dollars to the Republic of Libe- 
ria, more would be done for the civilization of Africa than by 
any other scheme that could be devised. Material aid was 
required to carry the Gospel into the interior of Africa. Teach- 
ers were required, and he believed very much in the Christian- 
izing influence of railroads, and the power of steam as a 
missionary. The country was under great obligations to the 
colored man, for, by his labor in the rice and cotton fields of 
the South, he had done much to make it rich and prosperous, 
and then later on he had given his life in its service on the 
field of battle, and for those reasons, if for no others, he 
thought that all who desired should be given the chance to go 
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to Liberia, where they could have an opportunity to govern 
themselves, and to rise to the foremost places in the Republic. 

Rev. Dr. Haight, in his closing remarks, referred to the fact 
that Liberia had broken up the slave trade along one thousand 
miles of the African Coast. It would, he said, be the best 
place for those just declared free in this country, and it was at 
the close of the war that good men felt called upon to aid in 
the work of educating the colored men, and the work now 
doing in this land would have its influence on African civiliza- 
tion, for hundreds of colored people of the South were only 
waiting for the spring to open, and then, if means could be 
provided, they would take their departure for Liberia. 

A collection in aid of the Society was then taken up, and 
after singing another hymn, the benediction was pronounced, 
and the congregation dispersed. — Brooklyn Eagle. 



COLONIZATION MEETING IN NEW TOBK. 

On Sunday evening, February 13, a meeting of the New 
York branch of the American Colonization Society was held 
.in the Collegiate Dutch church, corner of Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-ninth street, New York. The object of the meeting was 
to elicit interest in and contributions in support of an expedition 
of people of color to Liberia, which it is intended to send forth 
in May next. Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, the venerable 
inventor of the electric telegraph, presided, and made the 
opening address. Professor Morse was suffering too much to 
make lengthened remarks, he having broken his leg last 
summer. He spoke as follows : 

It is with much diffidence that, in my present physical con- 
dition, I have assented to preside on this occasion. I must 
leave it to the eminent gentlemen who will address you, to lay 
before you the details of the present condition of this well- 
known benevolent Society. I, doubtless, owe my present 
position as presiding officer of this Society, to the kind con- 
sideration of its members and officers, more especially to their 
recollections of the labors of my revered father, the Rev. 
Jedediah Morse, to whose zeal and benevolence in behalf of 
the African race this Society owes it earliest practical organi- 
zation. It may not be generally known that to him is due, 
not indeed the first idea of African Colonization, but certainly 
the first practical organization of its earliest efforts. In this 
connection allow me to quote a few lines from a brief biograph- 
ical memoir of Dr. Morse by my brother, contained in a letter 
to a friendly meeting held in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 1ii6 
place of my father's pastoral labors. " In 1802 my father gave . 
notice from the pulpit that he should commence a course qf 
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weekly lectures to colored people. These lectures were kept 
up for two years or more, and were numerously attended by 
the most respectable negroes of Boston and the vicinity. They 
were followed by opening a subscription for a school-house and 
church for colored people in Boston, Dr. Morse subscribing the 
Bum of one hundred dollars, a large sum at that time, for his 
salary in the early years of his ministry was but a little more 
than five hundred dollars per annum. These labors of Dr. 
Morse for their welfare greatly endeared him to the colored 
people in all that part of the Commonwealth; and, in every 
important matter which concerned them, they afterwards con- 
sulted him as their earliest, influential friend. In 1808, when 
they were permitted to march in procession through the streets 
of Boston, in celebration of the abolition of the African slave 
trade by the United States, Great Britain, and Denmark, Dr. 
Morse attended, by their invitation, and preached the sermon 
on the occasion. When I returned home from college one 
vacation, I think it was in the year 1811, I found the hall of 
the parsonage crowded with negroes; and, when I asked what 
it meant, I was told that they were a deputation, composed of 
the most respectable colored people of Boston, who had come 
to consult Dr. Morse respecting a plan for colonizing American 
negroes in Africa, which had been recommended by Paul Cuifee, 
a colored ship-owner of New Bedford. Mr. Cuffee had corres- 
ponded with leading negroes in New York, Philadelphia,- and 
Baltimore on the subject, and had offered all who inclined to 
go to Africa a free passage in his vessel. The Boston depu- 
tation wished Dr. Morse to use his influence with his London 
friends to obtain permission for American negroes to go and 
settle in Sierra Leone, for the Americans at that time had no 
territory on the African Coast; and they wished Dr. Morse to 
write also to his Washington friends to get the United States 
Government to share in the expenses of the expedition. This 
project failed at the time, in consequence of the prospect, 
afterwards realized, of a war with Great Britain ; but it was 
revived in 1815, when a company of colored people left Massa- 
chusetts for Sierra Leone, bearing with them a letter from Dr. 
Morse to Mr. Maxwell, the governor of the colony, commending 
them to his protection, with the assurance that he would find 
them a valuable addition to his colony, for they were chiefiy 
pious, educated people, who carried with them their Bibles, 
hymn-books, religious tracts, and implements of industry. 
They carried also recommendations from gentlemen in Boston, 
whose respectability was indorsed by Dr. Morse. This settle- 
ment of colored people from Massachusetts in Sierra Leone, in 
1815, was the first actual colonization of American negroes in 
Africa. The American Colonization Society had not then been 
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ihrxwA. and th'; iarviXory of Libc-ria was not purchased until 
H^jV'.nil y^rar^i aft^.-rwar'^i*.'' It will thus be perceived that the 
flr^.t 'hip- load of African cxniirrants from Boston is the germ 
from '//hich ha?< ^ro'.vri the present Colonization Society, and 
that, tli-'; fir-it practical idea of such a plan originated, not with 
\)r. Mor^^' and his associates, but with the nej^roes themselves, 
under the lead of their large-hearted and benevolentcommander, 
Captain fan! Ciiffee. 

ProfcMsor Morse was followed by Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, 
I). I).; Mr. Henry Day and Rev. John Maclean, D. D., of 
Princeton, New Jersey; Rev. S. I. Prime, D. D., and Rev. John 
(-^rcMt.t, \). Ij., Secretary of the American Colonization Society. 
The-ie ;(entlemen dwelt maini}' upon one point, viz, that the 
Hiirest rnrransof civilizinf'and Ciiristianizin^ Africa was throuorh 
already civilized and Christianized members of the African race. 
\)r. OrciJtt stated that the American Colonization Society has 
received within the last two or three months nine hundred 
applications to go to Liberia in the expedition of next May. 
A coll(!^.li(>n was taken up at the close of the meeting in aid of 
the contemplated expedition. — The World. 



OOLOHIZATION MEETING AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 

A ^'<;loiiizaiion inf;oting was hold at Eliot Church, Roxbury, Massachusetis, 
Huri'iay livoiiing, I''';l)ruary 20. Rov. Dr. Tliompson, pastor of the church, 
|»r<>Hi<l(Ml, and introduced llov. J).C. llaynes, District Secretary of the American 
(/(donization Society, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. llaynoHHaid ho waH thoro in the interests of the freedmen. At the 
oonirri'infumorit of tlio war ho went South with a three months' regiment, and 
witnoHHdd tho uttor want of tho frcodnien, and resolved if he lived to return 
to Now Yorlc ho would do Hoinothing for them. For several years he aided 
tluiin through tho National Fruodmon's Relief Association, and the Ameri- 
can hVoodnion'ri Union (yonnninHion, representing those Societies in Europe 
and (yaliforniii, and in Canada and olHowhoro. It was obvious to him then that 
many of tho froedmuu would in tho end go to Liberia, and that in aiding them 
here wo were helping Africa aUo. Wiion this expectation was realized, in 
tho application of largo numborH of tho freedmen to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society for a paaoage to Liboria, ho commenced his efforts for the Society. 
H ,ho right and duty of tho frcodnien to go to Africa if they desire it, and 
* lans and philanthropists will aid them. 

then argued the importance of tho work of the Colonization Society in 

aao6 upon Liberia, and Africa generally, showing that many of the 

»t make good citizens and missionaries. They are adapted to the 

leadly to white men. ^lany of them manifested through 

ot the noblest qualities for citizens and missionaries, and 

\ peers in ** faith, hope, charity — these three," and 
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particularly in what Paul says is "the greatest of these — charity" — that is 
love, benevolence, kindnesp, and the kindred qualities which are to conquer 
the world to Christ. Nine hundred of the freedmen are on the books of the 
Society for a passage in May, and it ought to have, at the least, $45,000 by 
that time. 

Joseph S. Ropes, Esq., was the next speaker, and presented the claims of the 
Colonization Society from his stand- point as a Christian merchant. He said 
the influence of the Society, in the elevation of the freedraen, is very great. 
In Liberia they have every opportunity to advance. Besides, there is a well- 
known law of trade which must contribute to their advancement on this side 
of the ocean in proportion to their advancement on the other side. Every- 
thing is valuable in proportion to the demand for it. The elevation of a race 
anywhere promotes their elevation everywhere. As the freedmen are in 
demand in Liberia, so they will be here, and they will advance and be 
appreciated accordingly. Mr. Ropes then argued the value of the Society to 
Africa in promoting civilization and Christianity. He referred to the ancient 
Christianity of Egypt, now, strange to say, passed away, and plead for its 
restoration there, and its promotion all over the continent. 

The Missionary Hymn was then sung — 

From Greenland's icy mountains, 

From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river. 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

A collection for the cause was then taken, and the meeting dismissed. 

This was, in some respects, the most useful of the series of meetings lately 
held in Boston and vicinity for Colonization, and there is good reason to 
believe that Boston is good for its fair share of what will be needed for this 
cause in the future. 

THE SHIP 60LC0NDA. 

LETTER FROM DR. JAMES HALL. 

The Colonization Society's Ship Golconda, whose anchorage 

off Monrovia, December 19, was mentioned in the last Eepos- 

ITORY, arrived in good condition at Baltimore, via St. Thomas, 

West Indies, February 17. The following short extract from a 

letter received at this office from Dr. James Hall, expresses the 

views of a gentleman of large experience and ripe judgment as 

to the adaptness of the Golconda to the valuable service in 

which she is engaged : 

Mesurado Roads^ December 20, 1869. 
My Deab Sir: I have to advise you that we arrived in this roadstead 
yeflterday, Sunday morning, after a passage of thirty-five days to an 
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hour from Hampton Roads. The details of a passage accomplished, I 
know, can little interest you, but I must be allowed to express my 
delight and marvel that with but eight days* fair winds, and fifteen of 
dead-ahead windn, and the rest of the time jam on the wind, oar passage 
has been so short. For master, oflacers, and crew, never were a better. 
Emigrants quiet and orderly. I hope to get them on shore to-morrow. 
The great moral effect in the prestige of running a vessel of our own is 
understood, but I fear we have not been fully alive to the superior com- 
fort of emigrants on board such a ship as the Golconda over that of com- 
mon sailing vessels of a smaller class. This matter never struck me so 
forcibly as now. Perhaps it is because I have nothing to think of but 
their welfare and comfort, but I cannot conceive how these one hundred 
and sixty people could live on board of a vessel of two hundred and fiity 
or three hundred tons. The weather was extremely hot, and with the full 
effect of our five ventilators and three hatches, all open, the air was very 
foul below. In a small vessel , closely huddled together, the people would 
suffer terribly. And after all, this ship once a year, with anything like 
a complement of emigrants, would lessen rather than increase the 
expenses of the Society, when compared with the sending of a four or five 
hundred ton vessel twice a year — and one of less tonnage than five 
hundred would not answer our purpose under our present law. Another 
matter worthy of regard is the short passages of the Golconda. The find- 
ing of emigrants cannot be less than fifty cents per day or fifty dollars 
per hundred persons, and the saving of ten days, her average gain over 
ordinary vessels, with four hundred emigrants, would be quite a con- 
sideration. Water-casks, too, are very high now, eight instead of three 
or four cents for new, and each voyage or charter necessitates the loss 
of fifty per cent on cost at that. Cooking apparatus, utensils, ^te., 
require serious deliberation. 



A NEW INTEBEST AWAKENED. 

We invite attention to the re^^orts presented in the preceding 
pages of several meetings recently held in behalf of African 
Colonization. New interest is apparently awakened on the 
subject, and eloquent voices plead for its prosecutien and 
enlargement. 

The cause is assuming moral grandeur and importance, 
having bearings upon the spread of Christianity in Africa, and 
the future of the colored race. May the interest in the enter- 
prise extend and deepen until the entire community is ronsed 
to a full sense of its intrinsic value. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Revival in Libeeia. — A visitation of the Holy Spirit in Liberia is reported. 
It is mentioned that "Hundreds have been converted to God. For thite 
weeks the interest has been kept up in Monrovia unabated." An interesting 
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feature of the revival has been the number of young men who are the Bub- 
jectfl of it, some of whom, it is hoped, will be useful in the ministry. A 
revival has commenced at two native stations near Virginia; the head man 
of a tribe is hopefully converted and received as a candidate for baptism, 
and many others of four diflferent tribes. Rev. S. Harrison writes that four 
persons had lately been received on profession of their faith into the Presby- 
terian church at Harrisburg. Three of these were from the Alexander High 
School. Others were expected to unite with the church. 

LoiTGEViTT AT SiERRA Leone. — The United age of six Nova Scotian settlers 
who died lately in Sierra Leone, was 562 years viz., Abraham Newman 93 
years, Phoebe Bragger 87 years, Peggy Macauley 92 years, Moses Newman 
82 years, Mimey Johnson 105 years, Ann Edmonds 103 years. There are 
now only three Nova Scotian settlers out of the eleven hundred and one who 
arrived in Sierra Leone in fifteen vessels from Nova Scotia (America) on the 
28th March, 1792, now alive. These settlers came to the colony with the 
Standard of the Cross of Christ. They have been the pioneers of that colony. 

Ordination on the Niger. — Bishop Crowther, (native African) writes from 
Lakoja, September 8, 1869, as follows : " I am thankful to say that I met all well 
at the Stations, and there was quietness among the inhabitants; no molesta- 
tion of the Christians, although there are things to be set to rights at Onitsha 
on my return. I took Mr. Taylor up here with me to assist in the Ordination 
Service, with Messrs. White and John already at Lakoja. On the 15th of 
August, Messrs. Paul, Romaine and Langley were admitted to Deacons* Orders 
at the church in this place, previously to our visit to KingMasaba at Bidda, 
which I am thankful to say was very favprable. Though the British Consul 
is about being removed, yet King Masaba has promised ample protection to 
the Mission and the agents, as to his subjects, and that I need not make 
myself uneasy about them. On the 12th inst. the deacons will be admitted 
to Priests' Orders before we commence our descent to Onitsha." 

Da. Livingstone — The foreign mails bring an examination by Sir Roderick 
L Murchison into the report that Livingstone had been killed and burned by 
the natives on the lakes at the head of Congo river, ninety days' journey from 
its mouth. On comparing dates it appears that Livingstone, on May 30th, 
1869, wrote from Ujiji to Zanzibar, requesting to be supplied from that point 
with boatmen and goods, to enable him to proceed to the north of Lake 
Tanganyika, so as to connect the sources he had discovered with the Nile of 
Speke and Baker. On October 2, 1869, Dr. Kirk, British consul at Zanzibar, 
in his dispatch to Lord Clarendon, stated that he would lose no time in send- 
ing the men and supplies to Livingstone. Sir. Roderick Murchison argues 
that Livingstone had not sufficient time, even if he had proceeded without 
waiting for supplies, to proceed to Tanganyika and then round to the head 
of the Congo river by the date required to verify the rumor of his death. 
The report, said to have been brought by a Portuguese trader, was contained 
in a letter from the West coast of Africa, and dated January 9th, 1870. 
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APPEAL TO ALL CHRISTIAKS AND PHILANTHROPISTS. 



$50,000 NEEDED TO SEND THE PRESENT APPLICANTS. 



The American Colonization Society is constrained to appeal 
to pastors and churches, to superintendents, teachers, and 
Sunday-schools, and to Christians and philanthropists of every 
name, to come to our aid at this crisis in our affairs. Our 
work includes all the varieties of good in which the above- 
named workers are interested. 

Several hundred applicants, chiefly freedmen in the South, 
are upon our books for passage to Liberia in May next. "We 
ought to have $50,000 at once for this purpose alone. And 
everything indicates a growing desire amongst the people of 
color to return to their father-land for its good and to improve 
their own condition. Are not these noble impulses on their 
part, and ought not we to respond to them? How can we 
better aid the freedmen, or so well aid Africa? 

The people of color are needed in the South, but they are 
also needed in Liberia. Keflect that those we help think it 
their duty to go, and are indispensable to Africa's elevation. 
This nation is receiving three hundred thousand emigrants a 
year from other nations, and shall we begrudge Africa a few 
hundreds a year? The indebtedness of this country to the 
laws of emigration, which are now moving our people of color 
to Liberia, is beyond computation, and can we with impunity 
retain such of them as desire to go to Africa for her good and 
their own? That benighted continent has waited for centuries 
for a people adapted to her wants, and we cannot now refiise 
them for our own selfish ends. \ The Macedonian cry comes from 
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Liberia: "Come over and help us." And God's voice is as 
audible as to Pharaoh of old: "Let my people go." 

We own, by the liberality of a friend of the colored people, 
the Golconda, a first-class one thousand ton ship, which affords 
comfortable accommodations for six hundred. "We have pro- 
visions in Liberia, including all the necessaries of life, to take 
the best of care of emigrants for six months, until they can 
provide for themselves. The Government of Liberia welcomes 
them with a donation of from ten to twenty-five acres of good 
land each, according to their circumstances. During the six 
months we provide for them, they can raise a crop, which will 
place them beyond want. If they have trades, or prefer to 
earn their living in other ways, remunerative employments 
await them. 

The African Eepository contains, from month to month, 
the demonstrations of the above-named facts, and numerous 
others of interest. We earnestly invite the friends of this 
people, and of Africa's regeneration, to come to our aid. We 
cannot meet the imperative demands of the new era of our 
affairs, without the sympathy and aid of those who have 
money and influence. We particularly invite help for our 
expedition in May next, for which the funds now in our treas- 
Tiry are entirely inadequate. 



From the American Baptists 
GOOD NEWS FROM AFRICA. 

Last November, at Portsmouth, Ya., it was my privilege to 
meet a company of freedmen, who had assembled there iVom 
different States, for the purpose of taking passage in the "Gol- 
conda," a large ship belonging to the American Colonization 
Society, as emigrants to the Republic of Liberia. They had 
come from Texas, Tennessee, North Carolina and Pennsylvania, 
all animated by one common purpose, a desire to return to the 
land of their forefathers, there to become citizens in the pros- 
perous African Eepublic, and at the same time to promote the 
extension of civilization and Christianity in Africa. A very 
large proportion of the adults were the followers of Jesus, and 
among them there were many members of Baptist charch«Ni. 
I saw their happy faces. I heard their songs of praise and their 
fervent prayers. Some were skilled mechanics, and had with 
them their blacksmith and carpenters' tools. Others were 
accustomed to the hardy pursuits of agriculture, and were pro- 
vided with hoes, axes, saws and other implements. 
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A large number from Bertie county, North Carolina, seven- 
ty-nine in all, were known as the " Arthington Company." A 
generous philanthropist in England, Eobert Arthington, had 
sent £1,000, which yielded, by premium on gold and interest, 
more than seven thousand dollars. His gift was sent, one-half 
to William Coppinger, Esq., and one-half to Eev. Thomas S. 
Malcom, "to be laid out in sending persons to Liberia, in whom 
it is unmistakably evident, that they have the highest welfare 
of Africa at heart, that they long to see thousands, and yet 
thousands more, till the heart is filled with joy unspeakable, of 
natives of Africa, gathered now henceforth from African soil, 
to the name and love of Christ, of Jesus! that dear name on 
whom the hope of heaven depends, that name on which all 
nations shall yet dwell with sweetest song." The generous 
donor stated that he appropriated the money to send those 
"whose hearts and souls are bent on Africa's regeneration, 
who will pray without ceasing, * Thy kingdom come,' and labor 
thereunto according to their several ability." 

We believe that God, by His special providence, designated 
the proper persons to go. The leader of the Arthington Com- 
pany is Alonzo Hoggard, a deacon of a Baptist church in 
North Carolina. At a farewell meeting, held in the meeting- 
house of the Zion colored church in Portsmouth, Va., Rev. 
E. G, Corpre w, pastor, it was stated by Alonzo Hoggard that he 
"was not moved by the love of money or the desire for honor, 
but was prompted by the love of Christ to go to Africa." He 
added, '*! thank God that my ancestors were ever brought to 
America; for if it had not been for slavery, they would proba- 
bly have remained heathen. But here they gained the knowl- 
edge of Christ, and now we can go back with the religion of 
Jesus, and with the white man's trades. As God has permitted 
the white man to conquer and occupy all parts of the earth, 
except^ Africa, I think that He has reserved Africa for the 
black man. I think that it is the duty of all persons to care first 
foir the welfare of their own kindred, and therefore, as a black 
man, I feel it to be my duty to promote the welfare of the peo- 
ple of Africa." Appropriate remarks were made by the colored 
E aster, Rev. E. G. Corprew, and a fervent prayer was ofl\)red. 
y one of the members of the church, imploring God's blessing 
on this band of missionary colonists. It was my privilege to 
accompany the emigrants in the steam tug-boat, to the ship 
*'6olconda," at anchor near Fortress Monroe. 

The "Golconda," with her **precious freight," far more precious 
than the diamonds of Golconda, reached Monrovia, the Capital of 
Libeiia, on December 19th, in thirty-five days. Before me are 
letters from several of the emigrants, annojinscing their safe 
arrival. Alonzo Hoggard,* the leader of the ^-^/thington Com- 
pany," in a letter dated Monrovia, December '^tjl, 1869, says: 
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" Brother Malcom, — ^Dear Sir: Through God's infinite good- 
ness we are safe home in the land, of our fathers. I hope that 
God may bless you and your children, and keep you ever safe 
from the evils of this life. We thank you for your kindness 
while we were in Portsmouth. The emigrants are all in good 
health and very well, except two that have been sick, but are 
getting better. In a few days we expect to go up the St. Paul's 
river and locate ourselves up there, and name our settlement 
Arthingtony 

Another emigrant, Eichard Howard, from Philadelphia, 
writes: "As it pleased God, I am safe landed at Monrovia, and 
I do like this place very well, and feel very much rejoicing in 
my God. If I had tools, I might make a fortune. My sea- 
voyage was pleasant. 1 have been up the St. Paul's river and 
up the Montserrado river, and they are very pretty parts of 
the country, the richest country in the world. The only com- 
plaint I have is working- tools, and that all my friends and 
relatives are not here. I now thank God for this gracious gift, 
and do thank that gentleman, Mr. Arthington, for his good gift 
from God. I will glorify God in thanks for this precious gift. 
May Almighty God protect you through all your life, and when 
you are called to die, may your bright, glittering crown ever 
fihine through the sky forever. Amen." The writer was a 
soldier in the third Ilegiment U. S. colored troops, and was 
severely wounded at the capture of Battery Wagner, at Charles- 
ton, S. C, and also at the battle of Olustee, io Florida. The 
same emigrant, writing to his mother, says: "This is the rich- 
est place I ever saw in my life. If you only were here, and 
could see this place, you would, never want to go back to 
America. I am rejoiced in the country.** 

But the best news from Liberia is, that God has granted a 
remarkable season of refreshing from on high. Nearly two 
hundred souls have recently been converted. Old and youngs 
rich and poor, emigjrants and natives. Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, all have been blessed. The 
wonderful work of grace is extending. 

In view of these facts, we earnestly ask the prayers and 
pecuniary aid of those who desire the extension of civilizatioQ 
and Christianity in Africa. The ship Golconda has retitrned 
to Baltimore, arriving there February 18th. Many hundireds 
of freedmen wish to go to Liberia on the first of May. We ask 
each reader to render aid according to his ability. The perish- 
ing millions of Africa need the Goapel. Christian emigrantSf 
permanently located, can best evangelize the continent of 
Africa. It is important to act promptly, so that all proper 
jwreparations may* be made for the weJiare of the emigrants. 

•' '. T. s. wu • 



• ■ • 
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VIEWS OF THE NE^jir PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA. 

To a gentleman for many years in correspondence with Hon. 
Edward James Eoye, formerly Chief Justice of Liberia, and 
inaugurated as President, January 3, 1870, we are indebted 
for the following expressions of his views and purposes on 
points of public policy : 

I wish to be among the number of those who intend to do 
great things for Liberia and the negro race, and to make Liberia 
the acceptable and desired home of all that part of our people 
in America which has not already resolved to lose the negro 
identity in the more numerous race at hand. 

I feel that the victory is one wholly in favor of the people; 
whereby their prosperity, honor, and social relations, under a 
general educational system for the whole country, is to be 
greatly improved and to be looked forward to. Without the 
anticipation of gathering such like fruit for the country, the 
office of Chief Magistrate would be as little desirable to me as 
that of coroner. In a word, if I could believe that as a nation 
we can accomplish no great improvement, and must fail in the 
use of such means as have given success to others, I should 
be shocked beyond measure. 

But, on the contrary, I have unshaken confidence in the 
natural ability of the negro to manage both individual and 
national affairs, under equal circumstances, as well as others. 
Hence I am willing to spend and be spent in the upbuilding 
of our race. I look not at the honor and emolument of the 
office on the one hand, nor the wear and tear on the other, if 
the end can be achieved. 

You inquire if 8150 will support a pious girl to teach the 
mdiments of a plain education. To this I must answer in the 
negative. But the number of one hundred such teachers, aided 
to that extent by your Society, it would become the Government 
to supply the deficiency, whatever it my be, for we must have 
schools and a general system by which they will ever be per- 
petuated. 

Agriculture and all industrial pursuits shall have all the 
stimulus that my administration can command. The revenue 
must be collected with fidelity and used with economy, and the 
depreciated currency obviated. 

You will have heard of the humiliation brought upon our 
country by the present administration from the British Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, I do not hesitate to add that the English, 
next to the Americans, are our best friends, for they have proven 
themselves so. They, to their credit, recognized us first in the 
family of nations and gave us two Guarda Costas, and they have 
shown themselves friends to the negro in various ways. 
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Id our weakness as a nation consists our strength — ^in the 
dispensation and administration oJT exact justice and fairness 
to all outside as well as all inside of Liberia. 

TVith such enlightened and patriotic views and purposes in 

its President, we may hope for rapid improvement in the affairs 

of Liberia. 



INAUaUBAIi ADDBESS OF FBESIDBNT BOYS. 

DSIilYBBED AT MONBOYIA, JAIOTABT 8, 1870. 

Oenthmen of tJie Senate and Souse of 

Eepreseiitatives, Friends, and FeUow- Citizens: 

Called by your suffrages to the responsible position of Pres- 
ident of the Eepublic of Liberia, I have just taken the oath 
and obligation which the Constitution prescribes on the induc- 
tion of the Chief Magistrate. 

I have taken the oath with no mental reservation, fully 
determined to discharge all the duties it involves to the best 
of my feeble judgment. The great constitution above all 
constitutions is God, from whom cometh every good and per- 
fect gifl; therefore, before undertaking this important work, 
it is a privileged Christian duty to invoke the Divine guidance 
and blessing upon everything which we, as Legislators and 
Executive, shall be required to do in behalf of Liberia and 
Africa. To this end we devoutly ask an earnest interest in 
the prayers not only of the good and pious of our own country, 
but also of those of other lands wheresoever Liberia and bleed- 
ing Africa mav have sincere Christian friends. 

The Providence of God indicates His will. He has assigned 
you seats in this honorable body; but those seats can be made 
trulv honorable onlv by the faithful and efficient manner in 
which you discharge your duties to your constituents, and to 
the nation generally. And permit me to add that you will 
prove true men only accoixling as you acquit yourselves for the 
good of your race and country, and no further. And should 
you not prove true, it is my lirm belief that God, in some way, 
will remove vou to make room for others. 

I believe that the object of our residence on this Coast is to 
bear some humble part in bringing about the fulfiUmeot of 
that cheering pi\>phocy, that Ethiopia shall stretch fortl^er 
hands unto God. Who among us will prove recreant to a 
trust of such magnitude and involving such important conse- 
quences ? 

Some of us would not consent to hold anr office within the 
gift of the people, if the emolument and honors were the only 
inducement. Eiches and honors, heaped up for ourselTes, in 
the midst of poor and ignominious masses around, whose 
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wretched condition can be relieved by directing public affairs 
aright, are too insignificant to admit either of consideration or 
comparison in this connection. 

I am free to confess that, if under the guidance of Divine 
Providence, and with the co-operation of the Legislature and 
the people, I could effect no good, no improvement in the con- 
dition of Liberia, exerting benign influences upon the tribes 
by which we are surrounded, and ultimately upon Africa 
generally; and maintaining a good understanding with all 
nations by fair and reciprocal comity — I would much prefer 
the retirement of private life. For the interest of Christian 
foreigners in God's cause of Africa's regeneration is so great, 
that they will vie with us in promoting it. But for this humble, 
yet pious confidence, I would not think of accepting an office 
of such grave responsibilities, in their inevitable consequences 
and onerous duties to be performed, involving the unremitting 
exercise of the powers of the body and the mind. In the exer. 
cise of the latter, I may often err — since "it is human to err" — 
yet it shall not be an error of the heart, but of the head. Over 
errors arising from the head, if or when such should unfortu- 
nately occur, I pray God to incline you to throw the veil of 
Christian charity. 

Neither the time, nor the manner, nor the circumstances in 
which Ethiopia is to stretch forth her hands unto God is 
declared. But I believe that Liberia is called to engage in the 
initiatory steps to bring about this glorious result. 

In substance, I have asked, if you Liberians would not try, 
under God, to be the humble, but efficient initiators of this 
great work for God and man? But a strong will, which is 
indispensable, must precede, and have, and continue to exercise, 
a moulding influence upon the character, beginning, progress, 
and completion of the great work sought as an end. 

The manner in which agencies are to proceed is not indicated 
in the Bible. But it is fair to presume that the teeming mil- 
lions of this peninsula are to be regenerated chiefly through 
indigenous agencies; yet those of an exotic kind are to have a 
share in furnishing, as it were, the key and main-spring thereof. 
Wherever God's will concerning Africa is known, in or out of 
it, and religiously felt to be a duty, then men of general intelli- 
genoe and means will respond to the call. The wise and good 
of every nation invite us to redeem our race from the untold 
miseries of a protracted African night. They call us, on the one 
hand, boldly to undertake the work; and, on the other, we are 
urged to exertion by the old calumnies against the negro. The 
low esiimate at which the negro has been rated is, in my 
Opinion, a strong motive power, the true incentive to propel 
US on the path of duty to serve the best interests of our people, 
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tlio cjountry, tho day, and generation in which our lot is 
cuHt. '' (U)d hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
(Iwoll on all tho face of the earth j" from which we must infer 
that, if tlioro bo not one common destiny, the fault must be 
triicod to dereliction or deficiency in the creature, as a free 
•iicont, and not the Creator. The very unenviable notoriety 
givon to tho negro by those living upon the unrequited fruits 
of h'lM hibor, who robbed him of mental culture, of right views of 
hiniMoir in relation to his God and his fellow-men, and obscured 
bin prospiH'tH as to all those things which they were interested 
In withholding from him. 

It iH our duty to prove that the mental and other disabilities 
mulor which the negro labors as a result of his servile antece- 
doutft*, uro iu)t inherent, as our adversaries would say, but that 
thov are 8ololy tho result of circumstances, to be altogether 
roniovod when those circumstances are altered op their in- 
fluonoo oountoraotod. 

l>o WMi need to bo reminded that the removal of all those 
mo5tt odious and damaging epithets applied to us by ourenemies, 
naturally dovolvos upon those who are the most injured by 
thonx? If wo assliluouslv devote ourselves to this work of 
rv^vt^sti'uotiuic tho rv^putation of the race, by successfully 
pivjsoouiiug tho work before us in this land, it need not here- 
»ttor bo told us. as it* ^K^inting out a new fact, that if we remain 

Soor in a country rioh by nature in the profusion of its pro- 
uo lions, it must bo a groat dishonor. 
U van novor bo sutlioioLit for a few to be extraordinary ex- 
oopiions to I ho rao^, for tho aoquisitiou of the arts and sciences, 
jrv^rtoral iutoliiii^UK'o. wealth, or anv other distiaotion. Bat it 
ijLhould rather bo an oxooptiou thac a few should bo tbund who 
Itad not so di;jttiugut:^od themselves. 

Ihis ponin^iittla. as I have stated, is to be absolved firom the 
disalMlivio^i of pas-c a^"«^ mainly by chos*? whom God has 
ktomuiod with ic as its original in iiabi cants* For this eanse^ 
V*vhI ):vrt>aps. p^ruiittod the cruel slavery, ia tbceiga landsv of 
\^ir lorvtatibonj. that w\» miicht reciim a;* uhe mij»ioaarie» of s 
V^'bnfjtuau oiviiijauou- 

W v> b;ivo Kvtt a pvvr p^>ple. trcm. ^ho combination of a num- 

Wrv,*f oavts*.^v»t»or;fctitt^ a^ucMi tus. traceable to 'jur Tnatujpieioaft 

%wt^^^^iv»ttt5k which hid b von iotensiaed by sofiiiily iiumda 
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garden, the exactions of the judgments of other nations demand 
that if we be not inferior as a race, we shall improve to a 
paradise by labor, and by the application of the arts and 
sciences. We must find wherewithal to lay the foundation of 
an abiding negro republic, whose perpetuity shal-l be guaran- 
teed by the general education and intelligence of the people. 
For nations, like individuals, cannot succeed to any great 
distinction, unless industry, perseverance, and straightfor- 
wardness towards all with whom, without distinction, they 
shall chance to deal, be permanently established prerequisites 
and active principles. 

We must adhere to the binding requirements of the Consti- 
tntion; but such laws should be enacted from time to time, in 
the progress of our development, as shall encourage and invite 
foreign capitalists to make investments in the country. 
* A very important policy, which it will be the earnest effort 
of the administration to carry out, relates to the regulation of 
the finances. We must guard against a recurrence of an 
insufficiency of income to meet the expenses of the State, for 
where this is so frequent, as to establish a large annual average 
against the Kepublic, it is certain to lead to serious conse- 
quences. Our real danger lies not in the actual amount of 
the debt contracted, as it has been thus far among our own 
people, but in the rate of its increase. If there be no proba- 
bility that the increase will cease, there can be no security 
against ultimate, perhaps early, national bankruptcy. The 
customs duties, our chief source of revenue, are dependent for 
their augmentation upon an increase of the consuming power 
of the people. Advance in this branch of the revenue will 
depend upon the improvement of the people, native and Li- 
berian, and upon those additional facilities for the interchange 
of commodities in the interior of which we shall soon speak. 

We must have a sound par-value currency. Import and 
export duties should be paid in the old currency and in gold 
and silver coin. The old currency should be taken out of the 
hands of the people, if they will consent to take "greenbacks" 
for it at a par exchange, upon the authority of a law which you 
may think proper to pass; the holders of the said currency mak- 
ing known the amounts they severally possess. The aggregate 
amount of it out is supposed to be between fifty and sixty 
thousand dollars. This proposition carried out will consid- 
erably relieve the depressed condition of our currency. I have 
no doubt that the sum required for the aforesaid redemption 
in ** greenbacks," can be secured upon a loan of six per cent., 
paying the interest in gold, and the principal in a given time 
to be settled by an authority of an act of the Legislature. 
If we pray, nothing doubting, and exert ourselves, the money 
will come from somewhere, either in "greenbacks" or gold. 
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Know ye, friends, that the source of all earthly riches is 
labor. When intelligently and constantly pursued, whether by 
farmers, mechanics, common laborers, doctors, lawyers, and 
scientific men, or men of literary or mercantile pursuits, a 
proper industry will not fail to produce a good living, if not 
substantial fortunes. 

The digntyi of labor, then, is the means by which good faith 
in all our transactions can be most nobly sustained; and it 
cannot generally be national Unless it be common in the case 
of every man, woman, boy, and girl able to work. The ease 
and comfortable circumstances which will speedily accrue to 
those labors in a country rich by nature like ours will soon 
drive all the drones out of the bee-hive. 

If we can more fully organize, not to say inaugurate, a proper 
system of labor, our general prosperity must and will be sure. 
We shall always have a par- value currency. I have promised 
that the fifty or sixty thousand dollars of our old currency 
shall be, at least, on a par with American "greenbacks," and, 
further, it shall remain so. So soon as a little time shall have 
elapsed, this state of things can be brought into being. 

As I have remarked, the work which is to be accomplished 
for the general prosperity of the country, the virtue of the 
people, and the honor of the race, is truly great and arduous. 
And notwithstanding on my part a naturally awakened diffi- 
dence is felt in the ability to secure the ultimate ends had in 
view; yet this diffidence is somewhat mitigated by the recol- 
lection of the trite saying, which I must repeat here, that 
"where there is a will, there is a way." In the exercise of this 
will, I am sure you feel to join and participate, and thus 
united and untiring efforts will be put forth to give to our own 
countrymen and the world, the fruits of a prosperous and 
happy home. 

I now come to consider another very important item in the 
policy of the administration upon which we are entering. The 
work which we propose may seem arduous. I believe it is; but 
it is my conviction that it is practicable; and "where there is 
a will there is a way." 

In a country like ours, destitute of large navigable rivers or 
canals penetrating the interior, where indigenous and sponta- 
neous wealth covers the ground, the necessity of railroads^ 
must be at once evident. I believe that the erection of a rail- 
road will have a wonderful influence in the civilization and 
elevation of the native tribes. The barriers of heathenism and 
superstition will disappear before the railroad and its con- 
comitants, as frost and snow dissolve before a summer's sun. 
This is one of the most efficient means by which God*s promise 
made concerning Africa is, in my opinion, to be fulfilled. 
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I do not deem it necessary to demonstrate to you the utility 
of railroads. We have numerous examples of their beneficial 
effects all over the civilized world. And we should endeavor 
to follow such examples as far as they can be adopted in our 
circumstances, to promote intercourse between distant portions 
of the country, and to faciliate the interchange of commodi- 
ties, commercial rarities, and indigenous productions, between 
liiberia and foreign countries. 

The surest and quickest, as well as the most permanent and 
profitable plan to evangelize and civilize Africa, is first to 
invite intercourse with the inhabitants, through their natural 
instincts, which are always alive to what is curious and profit- 
able in trade. The natives will readily consent to do all the 
manual labor in the construction of railroads for comparatively 
small pay and kind usage. 

After the completion of the roads, the natives will become 
the best of customers, to bring the cam-wood, palm-oil, ivory, 
Mandingo gold, cotton, country cloths, peanuts, iron-ore, 
hides, bullocks, sheep, goats, rice, and other things too numer- 
ous to mention, to the Liberian markets on the sea-board, 
and thus multiply indefinitely the exportable products of the 
country. 

I repeat, that you, gentlemen of the Legislature, are to con- 
ceive such a system of legislation upon the subject of railroads 
as shall make it to the interest of foreign capitalists to furnish 
the money, and to build up Liberia, that her light may illumine 
the neighboring and remote portions of Africa. Scientific men 
are also to be invited by the same means to survey the shortest 
and most appropriate route to the cam-wood and palm-oil 
forests, and to superintend the progress of the railroads 
until passenger and freight trains shall have plied on them 
long enough to enable them to bo left in the hands of skilled 
managers, engineers, and employees from among our own 
people who can substitute their places. 

The next item in the policy of the administration, over which 
I shall have the honor. and privilege to preside, will be the 
establishment of a National Banking Institution, which must 
be founded with great care and deliberation, and a clear and 
distinct appreciation of the great benefits it can confer. 

The bank should be so established that its paper can be kept 
at par. To this end, its issues ought to be a lawful tender for 
everything except duties on imports and exports, and interest 
on the puplic debt. 

The National Bank ought to be one of discount and deposit, 
without its allowing interest on the latter. The best paper 
should not be discounted at longer dates than sixty or ninety 
days, with grace, according to usage. None but honest, indus- 
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trious, fair-dealing people, who can give one or more known 
solvent endorsersTikethemseves, should be accomodated thereat. 
The discounted notes should always be issued upon the fixed law 
of the bank, to be paid in gold or silver, or any produce which 
may or can be exchanged at once for the equivalent sum dis- 
counted in coin, because the discounted paper on which bank 
bills had been paid might become complicated in a dozen trans- 
actions, all growing out of this one. For instance: A gets his 
note of $1,000 discounted at ninety days, and receives bank 
bills for $940. He then buys with the money rice at a low price; 
and subsequently sells the rice he paid $940 for at an advance 
of twenty-five per cent, on the total sum, and trusts B, and 
takes his note for sixty days. A either takes this note to the 
bank and gets it discounted, or pays it to C, who gets it dis- 
counted. So the process might be continued in a manner to 
break any bank if such things be not guarded against. For 
there might be easily the sum of $10,000 or $12,000 growing 
out of a transaction of $1,000. Hence,'banking must be under- 
stood in the detail of business to be successful. For there 
would be, perhaps, but $1,000 among them all to pay the first 
sum discounted. 

" Banks, where not conducted by men of probity, skill, and 
caution, are very apt to excite and influence a spirit of specu- 
tion and gambling. They do this by furnishing speculators 
with loans and discounts, by means of which they are not 
enabled merely but tempted to engage in hazardous enter- 
prises. And, for a time, or while the process is going on, 
everything wears an air of prosperity; and those old-fashioned 
houses, as they are called, that carry on legitimate business 
on capital of their own, are frequently undersold, and driven 
from the market by the competition of adventurers, trading 
on the funds of others, ready to encounter any risk, and living 
in the greatest splendor. But at length the thing is overdone, 
the bubble bursts, the worthless machinery, fictitious bills, 
rediscounts, and so forth, are exposed, and the tragic comedy 
is wound up by the offer of a composition of some one shilling 
or two shillings per pound. Bankers and money-dealers, who 
employ the money entrusted to their care in so reckless a 
manner, are fitter for prisons than the situation they so 
unworthily fill. It would be a great stretch of charity to 
suppose that advances of the kind now alluded to can be wholly 
the result of imprudence. Bankers have peculiar means at 
their disposal by which to become acquainted with the char- 
acter, position, and capabilities of those who apply to them for 
advances.' And it -is their duty to avail themselves of those 
means to distinguish between the careful and the improvident 
or reckless trader — between the man who may, and the man 
who may not, be trusted." 
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Money is required to carry on banking operations. The 
well-being of the country, and the cause to which this admin- 
iBtration is committed, require your legislative authority to 
borrow on the best terms just such a sum, either in gold or 
** greenbacks," as the bank can use to great advantage, and no 
more than can be easily paid back within a given time, with 
all the essential conditions annexed. 

Another very important subject to which the attention 
of the incoming administration will be constantly directed, 
is that of the general education of the people. This subject 
yields to none in importance. It will be my endeavor to secure 
the establishment of an efficient and practical common-school 
system to reach, in its operations, beyond our settlements aud 
embrace the numerous aboriginal population under our juris- 
diction. 

The whole Eepublic ought to be divided into school districts, 
each of which should be compelled by law to have at least one 
I school open nine months in every year. Parents and guar- 
dians ought to be constrained to send thereto, punctually, all 
children within certain ages. The inhabitants of every district 
ought to be taxed such a per cent, on their whole property as 
shall furnish a sum equal to the payment of the schoolmaster 
and others required to make the plan a success. This fund 
should be called the Common-School Fund. 

A distinguished American divine wrote to me two months 
since, that if Liberia would supplement the balance of pay 
towards paying females $150 a year, he wished to furnish a 
hundred teachers, or the money to pay them, which would be 
$15,000. I mention this to show you what value the wise and 
good of America put upon education, and what interest they 
feel in us only as we shall prove true agencies in God's hands 
to bring about, to the extent of our power, the regeneration of 
Africa. 

Imagine that school-houses and churches occupied the sites 
now covered by ignorance and superstition; that the natives 
and Americo-Liberians had, in a high degree, become civilized, 
enlightened, and Christianized ; that the evergreen arbors of 
the forest had given place to the well-cultivated fields of the 
husbandman ; that the mechanics of the various trades could 
find an abundance of business, and ready good money to sell 
their manufactures for to eager buyers ; that the railroad, the 
ship, the merchant, the mariner, and the day laborer could be 
found to harmonize with and for the interest of all classes of 
society; that peace and plenty abounded from one end of 
the country to the other — what a blessing -under such circum- 
stances would Liberia be to this continent I 

To bring about these glorious results will be the constant 
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aim of the administration, to produce general content and hap- 
piness in the country by improving the condition of the masses. 
Jjet the people know that when they labor they will receive 
proper and reliable compensation, and there will be no lack 
of industry in the land. There is no incentive to exertion 
equal to the full possession of its rewards. Such a slate of 
things will produce among us better men in all the relations of 
life, better husbands and parents, and neighbors and citizens, 
more comfortable, more educated, more moral, more religious. 
And the disadvantages and failings which beset ns, having 
been originated and aggravated by our unfortunate antece- 
dents in America, may be seen to have diminished and re- 
moved by an enlarged, intelligent, and virtuous freedom. 

The measures which shall thus increase the happiness and 
exalt the character of Liberians will render our country attrac- 
tive to the thousands of negroes now in exile, who are looking 
for some permanent home; and a healthful immigration to our 
country of men who will be useful and efficient co-operators in 
our work will be stimulated. We all admit the pressing need 
of civilized and Christian emigrants from abroad. For, how- 
ever much the negroes in America may have been hated, and 
despised, and oppressed; however much their manhood may 
have been crushed, they have for the most part been trained 
under the industrial influence of an energetic example, which 
their oppressors could not withhold from them. We need the 
benefit of that training, of that energy and industry in this 
country. And, if duty to their race does not suggest their 
exodus from the house of bondage to the land of their fore- 
fathers, we must bring to bear upon them the incentive of 
self-interest. It shall be the constant endeavor of the admin- 
istration thus to stimulate immigration. 

There was a time when we could sympathize with the intel- 
ligent colored people of the United States, in overlooking the 
claims of Africa upon them, on the ground that they ought, 
under whatever obloquy or persecution, to remain in that coun- 
try in the hope of aiding their enslaved brethren. But slavery 
is now abolished, and the cries of Africa for their assistance are 
as loud if not louder than ever. It is not for me to mark out 
a course for the intelligent leaders of the colored people in 
America; and yet I cannot but think that by no possible means 
could they so effectually gain a position of respectability for the 
entire race, as by hastening to these shores and teaching Christ- 
ianity, energy, and industry to the millions of their beinighted 
relatives. 

Another leading object, in conclusion, with the administra- 
tion will be the improvement and incorporation of the native 
tribeB contiguous to us, and the formation of friendly alliances 
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with distant and powerful tribes, who, we learn, are anxious 
for intercourse ana amicable relations. The aborigines are our 
brethren, and should be entwined with our affections, and form 
as soon as possible an active part of our nationality. In fact, we 
cannot have a permanent and efficient nationality without 
them. 

Fellow-citizens, I regard the Liberian nation as sacred. God 
has planted us here, and through all the vicissitudes of our 
existence. His hand has been plainly, visibly, directing our 
affairs. God has set Liberia, as it were, upon a hill on this 
continent. He has put His temple in the midst of her. He 
has subdued over and over our powerful foes. He has sup- 
plied our deficiencies, and enlightened our ignorance. He has 
in a thousand ways upheld us. And are we to suppose He has 
done all this for naught? Has He not put us here for a pur- 
pose? Is there not a career before us of civilization, of religion, 
and of humanity? Surely, we are here to take our native 
brethren by the hand and teach them how to live, until there 
shall grow up on this continent a negro community, prosper- 
ous, educated, civilized, and Christian, whose voice shall be 
heard and respected in Europe, Asia, and America. 

And that this time will come I hold to be no vain prophecy, 
foolish as it may appear to those who are accustomed to think 
disparagingly of the negro. I have faith in it, because the 
promise stands recorded in holy writ; I have faith in it, 
because I see already foresh ado wings of its fulfilment in the 
progress thus far made in Liberia, in spite of occasional loiter- 
mgs and- backward steps. 

For my own part, I must beg to be allowed to say here, that 
I do not expect immunity from the criticisms of our opponents, 
nor do I ask for it; but I shall endeavor so to act for the good 
of the people, that while allowing our opponents, in accordance 
with our free institutions, the utmost latitude in their criti- 
cisms of the administration, while allowing them the greatest 
freedom to assail us in hostile speeches, they shall not be able 
to shake our stability by their votes. While I repudiate all 
intention or desire to perpetuate the administrative strength 
of the Government by patronage, it will be my aim so to act, 
as that I shall be able to appeal with confidence to the grat- 
itude and moral instincts of the people. 

Liberia, fellow-citizens, must advance. She is marching 
onward with a providential history behind her, and a bene- 
ficient destiny before her, and woe to the man who shall seek 
to check her course I 

Edward J. Eote. 

MovBOViA, January 3, 1870. 
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CLIMATE AT CAPE FALMAS. 

The influence of mountain-ranges or large plains, high forests 
or barren regions, large lakes or rivers, etc., on the climate of 
a place is well known. 

The climate of this Western Coast, from the Senegal to 
Fernando Po, is almost uniform, with the exception of a small 
portion, extending about one hundred miles on either side of 
Cape Palmas. The Sarmattan winds, that blow with more or 
less interruptions during December, January and February, from 
the Senegal to Monrovia, and from the St. Pedro river to the 
Niger, are scarcely felt at and around Cape Palmas ; while the 
Southern winds [" salt winds"] touch Cape Palmas and neighbor- 
hood for two or three months in summer, almost exclusively. 
Thus it happens, that the winter of the Northern Hemisphere, 
to which we belong, is the hottest season around Cape Palmas, 
and the coldest to our neighbors East and West; and that 
the Northern summer is the coldest time at and around Cape 
Palmas, although the warmest on the rest of the West Coast. 
The question is: What shelters the Cape Palmas region against 
the Ilarmattan in winter? and what directs the winds from the 
South-polo to strike the Capo Palmas region almost alone? 
This latter fact may be explained.by the more Southern posi- 
tion of Cape Palmas; but is there a large lake at the head of 
the Niger, which is due North from us ? or do the Kong mount- 
asns screen us more than others? — West African Record, 



LETTER FROM REV. G. W. GIBSOlf. 

Monrovia, November 3, 1860. 

You, as well as other friends of the Mission, will be pleased 
to learn that most of our communities have been lately visited 
with a gracious outpouring of the Holy Spirit's influences. 
There has been in this town, particularly, a very extensive reli- 
gious"awakening, and a goodly number of hopeful conversions. 
All four of the denominations of Christians here have been 
blessed, and numbers added to each. Next Sabbath, D. Y-, it 
will be my privilege to admit to the Holy Communion twenty 
persons hopefully converted, and desirous of joining our charoh. 
Nine of these are young men; two of whom feel that they are 
called to the ministry, and are desirous of entering a course of 
preparation for Missionary work among the interior tribes. 
These, with the two students received some months ago, (who 
I am thankful to say are now supported by some friends through 
the kind efforts of Dr. Dyer,) will give me an interesting and 
hopeful nuolens of a Theological Training-school for preparing 
laborers to enter this wide field. Thus, while there is much 
< >xi in the minds of some with regard to continuing their 
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snpport to the Foreign Missionary work, God is here with us, 
cheering our hearts and blessing our efforts, feeble and humhlo 
though they be. 

I liave now in connection with my church four students ; two 
are supported as above-mentioned, and two are not; will the 
Committee defer making the appropriation for the school-house 
which I asked for some months ago, and take up at once the 
Bupport of the last two students? If necessary we can con- 
tinue the parish-school in the church longer, as I deem the 
preparation of instruments for the work more important just 
now than the erection of a school-house. 

I have just this morning received a letter from Brother S. 
W. Seton, at Hoffman Station, Cape Palmas, speaking encour- 
agingly of the work at his place. 

I had intended to write you by this mail, asking leave of the 
Foreign Committee to visit the United States next spring; but 
I feel now that I must not leave since my health does not 
absolutely require it. While a little rest would, I am sure, do 
me good, yet I am not willing to take a step just now that 
would interfere with the progress of my students. — The Spirit 
fo Missions, 

WEST AFRICAN FRESBTTERIAN MISSION. 

Our work in the Eepublic of Liberia continues the same 
aa in former years. Most of the evangelistic work is done 
among the American settlers, though something is attempted 
among the heathen tribes. There has been much religious 
interest at Monrovia in all the churches, and many scores have 
been awakened. At other points some of the congregations 
have been blessed with special tokens of God's presence. The 
Alexander High School has been sustained, and, since the 
death of Mr. Boeklen, is under the care of Mr. C. D. Ferguson. 

Eev. H. W. Erskine saj's, in his letter of October 22: "We 
are in the midst of a glorious revival of religion in Monrovia, 
Clay-Ashland, and Millsburg." At a later date, he speaks of 
four persons admitted to the church at Harrisburg, and one 
young man recommended to the Presbytery as a student for 
the Gospel ministry. At Clay-Ashland several were soon to be 
received. 

Eev. C. De Herr, writing from Corisco, September 27, says : 
"After the usual morning service, seven persons, four adults 
and three youths, stood up before the congregation and boldly 
professed their determination to forsake heathenish superstition 
and seek the living and true God.* In this manner they were 
received into the Catechumen class.'' Eev. E. H. Nassau speaks 
in bis report of the healthful state of the church in the midst of 

8ig.2 
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the great temptations by which the members are surrounded, 
and especially the deleterious influences of intemperance. 
There had been seven adult baptisms during the year, two 
restorations, two excommunications, and five suspensions. In 
the Catechumen class were twenty-five, seven of whom had 
lately applied for admission into the church, but six of tliem, 
though giving evidence of sincerity, were continued on trial 
a little longer. The attendance on the prayer meeting was 
good, and the thirst for knowledge among the people was 
increasing. — Foreign Missionary, 



THE SPIRIT POURED OUT. 

A letter from Monrovia, dated Nov. 3, 18(19, seems to indi- 
cate that our resumption of labor in Lil)eria meets the Divine 
approval. It is a favorable circumstance that young men are 
frequent among the converts. After receiving suitable train- 
ing, the}'^ \\\\\ be among the most useful laborers among their 
countrymen. The writer says: 

With feelings of gratitude to Almighty God I write of the 
gracious and refreshing visitation of tiie Spirit, with which the 
churches have been blessed in this land. Hundreds of souls 
have been converted to God in various parts of the field. For 
three weeks the interest of the churches has been kept up in 
this town unabated. There have been large ingatherings in 
all the churches. The Providence Baptist church here, of 
which I am Pastor, has been unusually blessed, and twenty six 
souls have joyfully professed faith in Christ. 

A very interesting feature of this revival is the large number 
of promising young men who have come forward. Surely the 
Lord intends great things lor Africa. Surely He is about to 
raise up laborers for His harvest. The field is white unto the 
harvest, and God is converting young men to go and thrust in 
the sickle. Glory be to His name. Now we feel the need of a 
training school, in connection with our church, for ministers. 
Men and brethren, help. Come up to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. Africa must be 
redeemed, and there is a great work before us. — The Baptist 
Missionary Magazine. 



VISIT TO XING MASABA. 

Bishop Crowther (native African) has returned from a trip 
up the Niger, in company with English ofiicers and merchants, 
to visit King Masaba, of Bidda, whom he had not seen for 
•leven years. This Mohammedan king is becoming powerful. 
At present he seems to be well inclined to the English, and 
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* tolerant of Christian missionaries. One station, Lokoja, is in 
his jurisdiction. 

Bishop Crowther had received repeated invitations from the 
king. He, with the Europeans, took passage in the steamer 
"Tiiomas Bazley" to Egga, on August 25. Two other steam- 
ers arrived a day after at Egga. Forty-four Europeans were 
on board, and all well and cheerful. Three boats from' 
the steamers carried the passengers up stream. After four 
hours* pull they entered the mouth of the Tshantshagga, on 
the left side of the Niger. In 1865 a steamer explored this 
river with the late Dr. Baikie on board. Its windings, how- 
ever, are inconvenient for large craft. After three days of 
pleasant and troublesome travelling, in heat and cold, rain and 
sunshine, they arrived at Bidda, a town of 110,000 inhabitants. 
The houses are built of sun-dried bricks, clay walls, or grass 
matted and bedaubed with clay. The town is walled in, with 
trenches all around, in an oval shape. The circumference 
could not be less than ten miles. The king had sent fifteen 
horses to meet the travellers. After their arrival he sent 
them fifteen sheep, forty turkeys, one thousand yams, many 
fowls, pumpkins, green corn, sugarcane, mats, (beds,) honey, 
shea-butter (a sort of ointment,) cowries, and cooked provisions, 
a hearty reception to ten white and three black men and their 
attendants. The king was kind througliout the visit. The 
Europeans gave presents in the interest of the Government and 
commerce. Bishop Crowther gave a cup and plate, six yards 
of floor carpet, two silk scarfs, a silk cloak, and other needle- 
work sent to him, and two neatly-bound copies of the Gospel 
St. John, m Arabic, one for King Masaba, and the other for 
the Sultan of Sokoto, besides six copies to be distributed among 
his mullams. The king was pleased, and promised to forward 
the Saltan's book. The people speak Hausa, but the king 
understands Yoruba perfectly. Bishop Crowther liberated 
and took with him three slave children to be educated. 

All parties were satisfied with the visit; former distrust and 
jealousy seems to have died out entirely, and the Niger coun- 
tries, far up into Africa, open more and more to the Gospel 
and peaceful commerce. 



OABOON HISSIOK-WSST AFSIGA. 

Letter from Mr. Walker, October 20, 1869. 

This letter from the long-tried and faithful laborer now 
alone at the Gaboon, opens with intelligence more cheering 
than he had been previously enabled to communicate for many 
months. But it closes with statements which may well cause 
Chrtstkins to respond earnestly to the call for prayer in behalf 
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of a heathen people, cursed and wasted away by the traflSc in ' 
rum from Christian lands ; and for the Christian missionary 
called to encounter such evils brought in from his own home, 
and creating a barrier against his success more hopelessly im- 
pregnable than all the native paganism, vice, and degradation 
of that people. 

Additions to the Church. I wrote in July, about the circum- 
stances of two young women, the oldest in our school, who 
were received to the communion of the church. Two young 
men were also received at our quarterly communion, October 3. 
One was received on letter and examination^ he having been 
baptized in Gottenburg, Sweden, and educated in a Missionary 
Institute near Stockholm. He had been absent from Gaboon 
about ten years, but had spent the greater part of the time as 
a sailor in a Swedish vessel. His education is therefore very 
superficial, for it is not possible to take an unlettered African 
and educate him very highly in three years. He gives good 
evidence, so far, of being a sincere Christian, and his religious 
habits and training in the Institute seem to have been very 
good and thorough. I have hope that he will stand firm, and 
be an honor to the cause of Christ and a blessing to his country- 
men. He is about 22 years old. 

The other young man is a native Mpongwe. His father 
died a few years since, of leprosy, after many years of suffer- 
ing. I am afraid there are symptoms of the same disease in 
the son. He is the best scholar we have had in the school for 
many years, and is now, and has been for a long time, an 
assistant teacher in the boys' school, and gives good promise 
of usefulness. He has, first and last, in Mpongwe and English, 
committed most of the Bible to memory, and has a good knowl- 
edge of Bible history, and of the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. 

Other Inquirers, There are others still inquiring. One young 
man, who was formerly connected with one of our out-stations, 
and learned to read and write, has just professed to give up all 
for Christ. For him I rejoice with trembling. He is a man of 
strong mind and character, and if a sincere Christian, will be a 
useful man. But he is engaged in trade, and has many pecu- 
niary obligations to settle before he will be free. 

The Curse of Intemperance. Alcohol is the burning curse of 
this country. And the traders, with one exception, are as re- 
morseless as the grave. If they can gain a few pounds of ivory 
or india-rubber, they care not if the liquor they sell destroys 
7 living being in Africa. There is perfect recklessness in 
who come here; no thought for anything except for the 
gain in the two or three years they are to remain. 
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And how many of them, when counting the few days to their 
departure, and seeing home and all its joys so near, were cut 
down in a day! Death laid his hand on them, and visions 
of home became dark as Erebus. And there was no miracle 
and no special providence in this. It was only rendering to 
every man according to his deeds. And if rum has killed a 
fourth or a third of this people since we came here, it has killed 
quite as large a proportion of the traders who have sold the 

goison. We hear no more of the slave-trade on this coast. God 
as thrown a wall of fire around it, which the white man must 
penetrate with great caution, and it will be a sure defense 
against any general invasion. But Satan is not to. be thus de- 
feated, and where the foot of the white man has never trod, 
the fiery stream of alcohol rolls and burns, causing waste and 
anguish and horrors greater than the middle passage ever wit- 
nessed. Some people wonder why the coast tribes of Africa 
waste away and disappear. It is no wonder to one who lived 
here, with his eyes open, unless he himself has come within the 
maelstrom. The coast is beleagured with the hosts of Satan ; 
and they are bold, persistent, untiring, unscrupulous, and un- 
merciful. If you wish to know some of the concomitants of 
the rum trade and rum drinking, read Prov. xxiii. 33. These 
are our real obstacles. Heathenism is bad, but unmixed it 
is not impregnable. Nine-tenths of the liquor exported from 
Liverpool comes to this coast. American traders generally 
are the same. — Missionary Herald. 



From the New York Times. 
COLONIZATION MEETING IN NEW YORK. 

A meeting of the American Colonization Society was held on 
Sunday evening, March 20, in the church of the Ascension. The 
Eev. John Cotton Smith, I). D., rector of the church, presided, 
and, after a few preliminary remarks, introduced the Eev. Dr. 
Orcutt, Secretary of the Society, who gave an interesting 
historical sketch of the Society. He said the American Col- 
onization Society was organized in Washington, D. C, in 1816. 
The first emigrants sent to Liberia under its auspices embarked 
from this city in 1820. Every year since the Society has col- 
onized more or less in that land, the whole number of colonists 
up to the present time, including re-captured Africans, being 
nearly 20,000. The whole number sent during the past four 
years is about 2,400, which is a larger number than ever before 
sent in the same period, except in one instance. Nor do these 
oonstitute half of the applicants who desire to go. And we 
have abundant testimony from reliable sources to show that 
the emigrants sent since the war were of the better class of 
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the freedmen of the South, and that they are pleased with 
their adopted home. Dr. Oreutt, in substantiation of this 
statement, read extracts from several letters which he had 
received from the settlers of Liberia, and now, where paganism 
reigned supreme a few years ago, we behold a Christian civili- 
zation with all its attendant blessings. A good crop is certainly 
proof that the seed sown was not worthless, and that more of 
the same sort may be planted with hope. Hundreds of 
emigrants have applied for a passage this spring; and the. 
Society actually needs $50,000 to meet present demands upon 
its treasury. By the gift of one man the Society owns a ship 
which will . comfortably accommodate six hundred people. It 
also has a Colonization building in Washington, which is a 
source of some income from rents. The Executive Committee 
are men of intelligence and high position worthy of the respect 
of the Christian community. 

Judge Van Cott, of Brooklyn, was next introduced, and said 
that now the American Colonization Society, through its Aux- 
iliary in New York, appeals for aid to push forward its work. 
He said that after reviewing the history and record of the 
working of the Society since its foundation, he could bear 
testimony to its efficiency. In fact, one need but to glance at 
the prosperous condition of that little Republic, governed and 
ruled entirely by colored men, first established and nursed by 
this very Society, to find ample proof of its worth. Moreover, 
looking at the matter from another stand-point, we find that 
insurmountable prejudices prevent the negro from ever holding 
any but an inferior position in our land. It is impossible that 
the African and Caucasian races should commingle. How fear- 
fully then must the knowledge of this inevitable state of things 
weigh upon the minds of the better classes of the blacks. It 
is but natural that he should want to go where he can advance 
hinisolf and feel indeed a free man. Now, then, it is our duty 
as Americans to assist him to do it. We must bear in mind 
that our ancestors have transmitted to us a debt the payment 
of which heaven itself exacts. We have enslaved, oppressed, 
and crushed this people, and common justice demands of us 
this reparation. Also, be it remembered that these men and 
women bear with them to their kindred civilization and the 
saving influence of Christianity. Shall we then, Christians, 
roftise to aid in the transmission of the " glad tidings " to these 
150.000,000 of people, or leave them still m their heathenism ? 

Rev. Dr. Tyng followed Judge Van Cott, and briefly related 

1 knowledge of, and connectien with, this enterprise. He 

d the absolute necessity of sending all the better classes of 

nen ] lying for transmission, inasmuch as the last hope 

sivilixation now resta with the black race itself. We 
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have seen, said he, two generations of white missionaries who 
have gone to that field of labor whence they have passed away, 
and how great has been their success? No; the chance of 
winning over to the foot of the cross their race is the work of 
fhe colored missionary colony and the Eepublic of Liberia. I 
ask you, every Christian man, then, to unite with this enter- 
prise and aid in its accomplishment. 

A collection was then taken up, and the meeting brought to 
a close. 



From the Hartford Courant. 
COKirECTIGTJT COLONIZATION SOGIETT. 

At a meeting of the officers and friends of the Connecticut 
Colonization Society, held last week at Hartford, the Eov. D. 
C. Haynes, District Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society, presented the claims and objects of the Society, with 
a view of awakening a new interest in the Christian and 
benevolent enterprise for which he is laboring. Mr. Haynes 
said that he had engaged in this work with particular reference 
to the interests of African civilization and the freedmen of our 
country. During the war he served them in connection with 
the American Freedaien*8 Union Commission, and the National 
Freedmen's Eelief Association, societies formed for temporary 
aid, and wound up with the war. It became apparent to him, 
in the progress of this work, that many of the freedmen would 
eventually desire to remove to Liberia for their own benefit 
and that of their fatherland. In corroboration of his belief is 
the fact that the American Colonization Society has carried 
over and settled in Liberia twenty-three hundred and ninety- 
four persons within the last four years ; and has now the names 
of nine hundred applicants for a passage in May next. No 
efforts are put forth by the agents of the Society to obtain 
emigrants ; its chief solicitude is to defer and quiet those whom 
it cannot send for want of room in the ship and of funds to dcfi'ay 
the expense of transportation. The Society owns a large first- 
class ship, which makes two voyages annually to Liberia, and 
can carry six hundred emigrants at a time. The sum necessary 
for the passage and support of each person for six months in 
the Eepullic is one hundred dollars. Several inquiries were 
made by gentlemen present and answered by the Secretary; 
and, after a free interchange of views and a full discussion of 
the whole subject, the following statement and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

The emancipation of the former slaves of the United States, and the civil 
rights afforded them here, give them entire freedom of choice, either to remain 
in this country or to go elsewhere for a permanent home. Many of them 
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have already expressed a stroDg desire to remove to Liberia, which offers to 
them the indacements of a genial climate, a fertile soil, a kindred people, 
an established republican government, and the fall enjoyment of social, civil, 
and religions privileges. 

Therefore, Resolved^ That we feel it our duty to renew our aid to the 
American Colonization Society, and to invite our fellow-citizens to join us in 
this benevolent work. 

Besolved, That we welcome to Connecticut its District Secretary, the Rev. 
D. C. llaynes, and trust that he may meet with the same favor and success 
that have attended his efforts elsewhere in behalf of the freedmen and of 
Africa. 

Rev. Abneb Jackson, D. D. James £. Hosheb, 

Rev. William Thompson, D. D. James T. Pbatt, 

Rev. J. AspiNWALL Hodge. Daniel P. Cbosby. 

Rev. William W. Tueneb, Chables Seymoue. 

H. H. Baeboue. 
Daniel Phillips. 



THE CAUSE IN NEW TOSK. 
The wonted Interest of our churches in the subject of African Col- 
onization, has, during the last three month, been considerably revived 
by the organization of a new Society. This is known as the New York 
Colonization Society, and is to be, in all respects, auxiliary to the 
American Society located in Washington, and established in 1816. The 
necessity for some such branch as this in our city has long been apparent. 
In former times, when the same individuals who were most prominently 
engaged in the direction of the Parent Society, were found residing near 
New York, their influence was immediately exerted for its promotion. 
Now, however, its constituents are widely scattered through all the States 
and Territories, and the same reason which makes auxiliaries so efficient 
to the American Bible Society would render useful, at least at the great 
centres of benevolence, such assisting branches. Most prominent clergy- 
men and laymen of the various denominations give their countenance 
and support to this plan, the President of the Auxiliary Society being 
the (listlnguishsd Professor Morse, a name of world-wide celebrity. — 
2'he New York Correspondence of ** The Presbyterian^* of PhiladelphitL 



A new impetus has recently been given to the cause of Airican Col- 
onization by the formation in this city of a Society, auxiliary to the 
American Colonization Society, under the Presidency of Professor S. F. B. 
Morse. This new organization has been holding several meetings lately 
In New York, Brooklyn, Newark, and other cities in the vicinity; and, 
by spreading before the public the facts as to the present success and 
the ph>gre8s of the Republic of Liberia, has obtained considerable sams 
Af money for the Parent Society. On the second Sabbath evening in 
jr, tli« spaoioua St Ann's Episcopal church, on Brooklyn Heights^ 
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was filled with an audience of persons who seemed deeply interested in 
the Colonization cause, and who contributed liberally in response to 
addresses by the Rev. Dr. Haight, and other clergymen. On the follow- 
ing Sabbath evening a similar meeting was held in the iCollegiate church, 
comer of Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, which was addressed 
by Rev. Dr. Maclean, of Princeton, Henry Day, Esq., of this city, and 
others. The statements made at these meetings show that recent events 
and developments have opened new opportunities of usefulness for the 
Colonization Society. These circumstances seem to awaken the eflForts 
of all the friends of the African race, and of the Republic of Liberia.— 
The New York Correspondence of " The Interior j^^ of Chicago. 



THE FIFTH PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 

On Monday, January 3, 1870, Hon. Edward James Eoye was 
inaugurated President of Liberia. The election of Mr. Eoye 
is the triumph of a party which have been striving for several 
years to obtain such a position in the country as would enable 
them to carry out certain principles which they regard as 
indispensable to the proper growth of that African nationality. 

Edward J. Eoye was born in Newark, Licking county, Ohio, 
February 3, 1815. His father, John Eoye, was born in the 
State of Kentucky, but an unadulterated descendant of one of 
the tribes of the African continent — the Eboe — whose charac- 
teristics of industry, activity, energy, and independence of 
spirit were visible in the mental and moral lineaments of John. 
Though born and reared under the disadvantages and disabil- 
ities which in those days depressed the negro in the United 
States, he soon, by his indomitable purpose and untiring 
energy, freed himself from the trammels of poverty and igno- 
rance, and when he died, in 1829, left his son Edward, in addi- 
tion to some personal property, six hundred and forty acres 
of land and a few town lots in and near Yandalia, Illinois. 

Among the few colored children admitted to the schools of 
Ohio at that period was the subject of this sketch. His thirst 
for knowledge soon became apparent, and he made rapid pro- 
gress in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other branches of 
elementary knowledge. After a while he gained admittance 
to the Newark High School, an institution which had num- 
bered among its preceptors men eminent for their literary 
acquirements, among whom was the distinguished elocutionist, 
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BroDBon. During the time that young Eoye attended, it was 
taught by Mr. Chase, the present Chief Justice of the United 
States, a nephew of Bishop Chase, President of Gambier 
College. 

Having succeeded in the necessary preparatory studies, he 
entered the University at Athens, Ohio, in the spring of 1832, 
where he spent three years, leaving at the close of the fall 
term of 1835. The Eev. Eobert G. Wilson, D. D., of excellent 
and fragrant memory, was at that time President af the 
University. 

After leaving the University, Mr. Eoye taught school for a 
few years in the city of Chillicothe. With that provident fore- 
cast and prudence with which his life has been marked^ he 
saved money enough to enable him to enter upon the sheep- 
trading business, in prosecuting which he made a trip to New 
Orleans, and realized by that adventure near one thousand 
dollars. 

At this time he had the care of a crippled mother, to whom 
he devoted the most affectionate attention, for which he had 
the respect and goodwill of all who knew him. Leaving his 
mother in comfortable circumstances, he set out in the fall of 
1837 to find the lands left him in Illinois by his father. To 
make the journey as profitable as possible he bought a buggy 
and two horses, and, with a variety of goods, stated upon his 
tour. Owing to the imperfect condition of the roads at that 
early period, his horses were so worn down that he was obliged 
to stop at Terre Haute, Indiana, where he purchased a large 
two-story building and opened a shop with the remainder of 
his goods, hired barbers, and established the first bath house 
in that town. 

Mr. Roye's success in business was now rapid, and his mind, 
disciplined by culture, began to look to the future, and to con- 
sider the question of a permanent and congenial home. The 
death of his mother, in 1840, severed the ties of affection that 
had bound him to his native land. About this time, too, tho 
leaders of the colored people began earnestly to discuss their 
condition in that country, and to hold conventions for the 
purpose of adopting measures for their elevation. Mr. Eoye, 
whose education and refinement made him unpleasantly sensi- 
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tive to the burdens and deprivatione of his race, eagerly attended 
some of these conventions to learn if anything could possibly 
be done for his people in the United States; but he soon became 
satisfied that the remedial measures proposed were partial 
and defective, and must be powerless to effect their purpose as 
long as the negro remained in this country. He saw that the 
prejudices of race, the competitions of labor, and the rivalry of 
a superior wealth and education would never accord him an 
equal chance in the United States. He felt that the negro must 
be placed beyond this prejudice, in a country where nothing 
would obstruct his progress but a lack of energy and enterprise. 
He accordingly made up his mind to emigrate to Hayti; but, 
while residing at Oberlin, whither he had gone to study the 
French language to prepare for his residence in his new home, 
he changed his mind and concluded to go to Liberia. 
' On the 2d of May, 1846, he embarked in New York with a 
stock of goods for Liberia, reaching his destination June 7th. 
On his arrival at Monrovia, being much pleased with the 
appearance of things, and the encouraging prospects for the 
fhture, he concluded to make Africa, his home. 

His energy and tact as a merchant have placed him in the 
front rank of the commercial community. He has owned sev- 
eral vessels, and he had the honor of first carrjing the Liberian 
flag into American and European waters. 

Mr. Koye has filled various positions of influence and useful- 
ness in the Kepublic of Liberia. In 1849 he was Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and he served as Chief Justice 
from the beginning of 1865 to the beginning of 1868. He has 
been a candidate three tinres for the presidency, as leader of 
the True Whig party, and has always received large majorities 
in his own county. 

He has several times visited Europe on business, but, in the 
sammer of 1866, he combined business with pleasure, made a 
somewhat protracted visit, and spent with Mrs. Roye a por- 
tion of his vacation in Paris. 

His administration is looked forward to with great hopes 
by the masses of the people. Prominent among his most 
ardent supporters is Ex-President Warner. His policy is pro- 
gressive. Among the measures which he proposes to carry 
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out are a complete financial reconstruction, without repudia- 
tion as a basis, the general education of the masses, colonists 
and aborigines, an improved system of roads for interior com- 
munication, the incorporation of the native tribes contici^uous, 
and alliance with powerful distant tribes. For the efficient 
execution of his plans, it is proposed to add to the existing 
executive officers a Secretary of the Interior and a Secretary 
of Education. The antecedents of Mr. Roye are a guarantee 
that intelligence, energy, and integrity will mark his adminis- 
tration. 

LIBEBIA COLLEGE EXAMINATIOH. 

The annual examination of the students in Liberia College 
took place at Monrovia, on Tuesday, November 30th, in the 
presence of a number of deeply-interested spectators of both 
sexes. Among distinguished persons present were ex-President 
Warner and the American Minister Resident, Dr. Seys, and his 
lady. 

The subjects of examination were Latin, Greek, Arabic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, Mental, Moral, 
and Natural Philosophy, Logic, and History. A novel feature 
in the examination, which elicited expressions of deep interest, 
was the introduction of an elegant manuscript Koran, written 
at Boporo, seventy-five miles interior from Monrovia, by 
learned Mandingoes. The students read from this manuscript. 
The professor of Arabic, the Rev. E. W. Blyden, is determined 
to do all in his power to encourage and develop the literature 
of the interior; and it is to be hoped that this department of 
the lai)ors of Liberia College will receive the sympathy and 
aid of all the friends of African civilization and enlightenment* 



THE FEAST OF BAMADHAN. 

On Tuesday, January 4th, the Mohammedans at Vonsua, four 
miles from the settlement of Virginia, situated on the St, 
Paul's river, Liberia, celebrated the Feast of Ramadhan with 
religious services and general festivity. This feast commem.- 
oratcs the sending down of the Koran to their prophet Mo- 
hammed. The Mandingoes in and near Liberia keep it up 
regularly, with great spirit and enthusiasm. 
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THE BOFOao KIHG ARD OOTTRTST. 

) FOK MI8BI0NS AND SETTLEMENTS. 

We are indebted to a life-long friend of Africa for the follow- 
ing IntoreBting communications from Prof. Edward W. Blyden, 
of Liberia College, and from W. Winwood Heade, Esq., the 
celebrated British traveller in Western and Central Africa, 
giving impressions of a visit to the powerful King Momoru. 
It is a cause of rejoicing that the advantages and infiuence of 
Liberia are spreading, and that it bas men of courage enough 
to begin a Mission and school in the Condo mountain region, 
ninety miles north by east of Monrovia: 

MosKOTIi, February 5, 1870. 

Se&B Sis: I have jost returned from a brief viait to the Boporo regions. 

Hr- W. Winwood Reade, an English traveller, aathor of " Savage Africa," 

Mcompuiied me. Rev. G. W. Qibeon, of the Episcopal Church, aniioua to 

IMpond to the nrgent calls which are so loadlj made for teachers from that 

quarter, seat with me one of his candidates for Orders to open a school in 

that coQtitrj. The King, Momoru, was not at Boporo when we reached that 

lOWD, bot at Toto-Eorie, a fortiQed town ten miles on the east. We pto- 

MMled thither, where the King received as in fine style, and especially wel- 

Mned the teacher. Two days after we arrived, on Friday, January 21. he 

MU«d his principal men together in a large open building in the town, and 

pmnted in their preaence his own and his brother's children to form the 

BDcUaa of a school. 

He exhorted the people oa the importance of such establisbmeata among 

I them. He baiJ tliat be bimaelf having lived a little while at Monrovia when 

ft boy, eent thither by King Boatswain — hia father — had gained some insight 

|b14> civilization, which had proved of so much advantage to him, and he 

7 regretted that bis knowledge waa bo exceedingly limited. Ha dow felt 

tefol for the opportunity afforded him of introduoing among the children 

L of the CDuniry the advantaget of book learning. 

I thou lead a Jjapter from the Bible and prayed, afler which I took down 
l.'flitf names of the boys presented and gave them Primers. They aeemed 
K'jhlighted. After introducing to them the teacher, who made a few remarks, 
itreating tliem to be kind to him, I dismissed the assembly by permis- 
I the Kiug. That was a day long to be remembered by all who were 
it. To me it was a great aud solemn privilege. Mr. Winwood Beade, 
proclaims bimself a free-thinker, and who has not much faith in Mis- 
I religious agencies, could not resist the inSnence of the occasion. He 
p a paper, giving his impressions of the country, &c., which be lell 
li tile King. I aend yon a copy herewith. 
~r. QibsDu liai Hcnmad a great lesponsibility in opening a school at Toto- 
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Eorie. I hope he will be sustained by his Board. The Epiiicopaliana are 
thus first in tiie field, but the field is large and needy. 

Very truly, yours, 

Edwabb W. Blydev. 



Cop3' of a written statement made by Mr. W. Win wood 
Beade, and left with Momora, King of the Condo country: 

ToTO-KoME, January 22, 1870. 

I desire to state that, having paid a visit to Momorn. King of Bopora^ 
resident in this town, he received me hospitably, and made me a handsome 
present when I left him. Momoru is evidently the most powerful King in 
the regions interior of Monrovia. He possesses the road from Musadu and 
other inland vStates to the sea; the whole of their trade is therefore in his 
hands. It is my opinion that the favor of this King should be cultivated 
not only by the Liherian Government, but also by missionaries, travellers, 
and foreign nierciiauts. 

Iklomoru, having received some education in Liberia, has much larger views 
than uiost native chiefs. On the present occasion, a school haviqg been 
established under the auspices of Professor Blyden, of Liberia College, he baa 
shown a most laudable desire to further the education of the children of his 
town. He is also desirous that missionaries, and indeed settlers generally, 
should take up their abode with him. 

Toto Korie, situated about ten miles east of Bopora, appears to me to be 

well adapted for a settlement. As a trading station it ofifers remarkable 

advantages, receiving as it does all the produce from the interior. The soil is 

suitable lor all the requirements of a plantation. The situation seems healthy. 

Stores, (^c, can be brougiit up from the Liherian settlements in three days, 

and it is naturally of advantage to those who attempt to exercise a moral 

and educational influence over these people that their rnler shoald be so 

well disposed towards projects of that kind, and apparently so well acquainted 

with the value ol knowledge. 

W. WurirooD Beajdb. 



ITEMS OF IKTELLIGENCE. 

The Pennsylvania Colonization Society is engaging, with renewed 
zeal, in the work of promoting the welfare of Africa an i her sable sons. A 
stated meeting of tiie Board of Managers of the Society was held on Taeeday, 
March, 8. Eli K Price, Esq., President, in the chair. The Delegates to the last 
meeting of the Ainericao Colonization Society presented an interesting report, 
and letters were read from a number of emigrants to Liberia, expressing their 
satisfaction with their adopted country, and their earnest, hope that their 
friends would lollow them. — New York Ohitrver. 
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Cakdidates for the Ministey.— The Presbytery of Western Africa at its 
recent meeting in Sinou, Liberia, received three more young men under ita 
care as candidates for the ministry, making six in all. Rev. Amos Herring, 
"Who has been permitted to preach the Gospel for fifty years, is at present 
supplying the pulpit of the Presbyterian church in Monrovia. He writes, 
Deccember 29th, that thirteen persons had lately been received in.to the com- 
munion of that church. His own health, though in his 77th year, was remark- 
ably good. 

Native Churches kear Mokrovia. — The Methodist Church at Congo Town 
numbers twenty-six, all converts from among the heathen. There is a Sab- 
bath school with good attendance. The church has a pastor who gives bis 
whole time to its interests. To the church in Louisiana nine have been 
added by baptism. The Sabbath-school numbers eighteen scholars. 

Selp-Supportinq Mission Churches. — Foremost on the list stands, "the 
oldest mission on the West- African coast, that of the English Church Mission- 
ary Society at Sierra Leone." A contrast is instituted between the incipient 
labors of Rev. William A. B. Johnson in 1816, and the position of that Church 
now, as self-ministering and self-supporting, no less than ten parishes main- 
taining their own native pastors, and providing for the expenses connected 
with church ordinances and schools. 

From the White Nile to the Gaboon. — About two years ago, a French 
traveller F. M. Le Saint, planned a journey from the White Nile to the Gaboon, 
across the least known parts of Central Africa. He was well supported by 
persons of influence in France, and instructed by the various scientific socie- 
ties, but died at one of the ivory trading establishments on the White Nile at 
the threshold of his undertaking. It appears that a successor in the bold 
scheme haw presented himself in Lieutenant Bizemont. The Empress Eugenie 
has subscribed ten thousand francs towards the expenses of this journey, and 
the Societe de Geographie, and Conseil of the Isthmus of Suez, eight thousand 
francs each. 

Roman Catholic Diocese op Sahara. — A correspondent of the Univera 
says the Pope is about to give a proof of his solicitude towards France by 
creating beyond the French territory in Africa an apostolical vicariate, which 
mission will be for the present confided to M. Lavigerie, Archbishop of 
Algiers. That diocese will bear the name of Sahara, and comprise the immense 
space which ranges between Algeria and Senegal. 

Accession op Missionaries. — The Mission to Central Africa suggested 
by Mr. Moffat and Dr. Livingstone, was zealously commenced by the London 
Missionary Society eleven years ago. Successfully established, notwithstanding 
many disasters, it has continued to hold its ground. During the last two 
years three new Missionaries have been added to the former staff of laborers, 
and two others will join then next summer. The missionaries north of the 
Orange river will then be thirteen in number, of whom nine will be engaged 
in direct missionary work. 
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ENCOUBAGEMENTS IN OUR WOSK. 

There are no greater inducements for continued and increased 
eifort than those furnished by eminent usefulness in the past 
and present. We congratulate our friends on the success with 
which it has pleased God to crown our eiforts. We rejoice 
with them also in the recent tokens of the Divine favor. 

Liberia stands to-day, upon the Western Coast of Africa, a 
splendid illustration of what God can evolve from small means, 
and from imperfect efforts. It is rarely the lot of men to have 
so palpable evidence of the good they have done as is furnished 
in the highly prosperous condition of our African Christian 
Eepublic. Its full and cheerful acknowledgment, as an inde- 
pendent Christian nation, by fifteen of the leading Powers of 
the earth, in so short time from the hour it assumed a nation- 
ality, is a fact significant to the last degree of its progress. 

No one can read the inaugural address of the new President, 
Mr. Eoye, delivered January 3 of the present year, without 
the assurance that Liberia, in poor benighted Africa, is com- 
petent, with God's blessing and our aid, to the regeneration of 
that entire continent. The facts amply justify the statement, 
that Liberia has taken her place amongst the progressive, civ- 
ilizing, and Christianizing influences of the world, and that 
from henceforth Africa has upon her own shores the means 
of her own salvation. 

Amongst the highly important advantages of Liberia is the 
fact that Christian missionary associations can now, with 
safety and success, operate through her upon the native tribes 
of Africa to any extent they please. Already six hundred 
thousand of the natives are voluntarily within her jurisdiction, 
for the sake of the advantages to be derived from her protec- 
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tion, and commerce, and schools, and churches. The mission- 
ary is welcomed by the Government and people of Liberia, and 
from this point the success of his labors are guaranteed far into 
the interior. 

And now, in the freedom of the former slaves of this coun- 
try, God has, for the first time in the history of the world, the 
emigrants and missionaries for Africa. The descendants of 
Africa can live and thrive in the climate, which is deadly to 
white men. Large numbers of the freedmen of this country 
are anxious to enter upon the work, and if they had the means 
would go on their own account, asking no aid from any one. 
Many of them are already fitted, by their piety at least, for 
missionaries; and others are rapidly being fitted in all respects; 
and Liberia has in her College and other schools and churches 
the means of providing what those who go may lack. 

We must also record, as tokens of encouragement, the revi- 
val of interest at home, not only amongst the colored people 
of the South, but amongst those upon whom we must still for 
a time longer rely for the means of sending the people, who 
lack only the means to go. Witness Mr. Arthington's gift of 
£1,000, amounting to between six and seven thousand dollars, 
which, self moved or rather Divinely moved, he recently sent 
us from England, and other donations. Witness the numer- 
ous meetings in New York and Boston and elsewhere of the 
past winter. Witness the cessation of all hostility to our work, 
and the prevalence of correct views of it. We are sure that 
God will give us the meansto meet His remarkable Providence 
in behalf of our colored people, and of Africa. 

We have all that is necessary for the furtherance of this great- 
movement but money, and we respectfully but earnestly ask 
the friends of Africa's regeneration to remember us. Wo can- 
not send the hundreds of worthy applicants now upon our 
books until our depleted treasury is replenished. 



INFLUENCE OF LIBERIA. 

A letter from Monrovia, in Liberia, West Africa, dated Feb- 
ruar}^ 3, 1870, states that the African explorer, Mr. Winwood 
Keade, arrived in Monrovia in the Januar}^ mail steamer from 
Liverpool. He started on the 11th of January on a visit to 
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Bopora, one of the large interior towns, about one hundred 
miles from Monrovia. Bopora is one of the centres of Mandingo 
trade, and of the Arabic literature of interior Africa. Ho was 
accompanied by Professor E. W. Blyden, of Liberia College, 
and by several other Liberians. Mr. Eeade reports that he has 
penetrated to the Niger river, from Sierra Leone, which he 
discovered about four hundred miles from the coast. This 
discovery may prove beneficial to Liberia. Mr. Eeade's ideas, 
we are informed, concerning the mental capacity of the negro, 
have undergone considerable change since he wrote his book 
called "Savage Africa," and he is now inclined to give him a 
much higher place in the scale of humanity than he assigns to 
him in that book. He says that the Liberians are the most 
highly cultivated people he has met on the West Coast of Africa. 

The Eev. E. W. Blyden, who joined this expedition to Bo- 
poro, is a minister of the Presbyterian church, and Professor 
of the Latin, Greek, and Arabic languages in the Liberia Col- 
lege. He received the honorary degree of Master of Arts at 
the last commencement of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was born in the island of St. Thomas, Danish West 
Indies, August 3, 1832, and is of unmixed African descent. He 
came to the United States in 1850, and soon after embarked 
for Liberia as an emigrant in a vessel of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. He reached Monrovia, Liberia, on the 26th 
of January, 1851. He entered the Alexander High School, 
and soon excelled in Latin and Greek. In 1853 he was placed 
in charge of the Alexander High School. In 1858 he was 
ordained as a Presbyterian minister. In 1861 he was appointed 
Professor of Latin and Greek in Liberia College, at Monrovia. 
In 1866 Mr. Blyden passed the sunlmer at the Syrian Protest- 
and Colege, on Mount Lebanon, where he studied the Arabic 
language. He is now thirty-eight 3'^ears of age, more than half 
of which he has resided in the Kepiiblic of Liberia, where his 
education was mainly acquired. He has also mastered the 
Hebrew, .German, Spanish, Italian, and French languages, 
making nine in all, including the English. Numerous chiefs, 
headmen, and Mohammedand priests have travelled hundreds 
of miles to visit Liberia and converse with Mr. Blyden. As 
he has visited Jerusalem, the "Holy City," he is regarded with 
great favor by the Mohammedans. 

Professor Blyden speaks of Liberia as "an area of negro 
freedom, and a scene for untrammelled growth and develop- 
ment," with "a wide and ever-expanding field for belevolent 
effort," and with " an outlying or surrounding wilderness to 
be reclaimed, and the barbarism of ages to be brought over to 
Christian life." He urges black men to seek "their ancestral 
home, and assist in constructing a Christian African empire.'^ 
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The sum of fifty thousand dollars is needed at once, to defray 
the expenses and settlement in Liberia of pious and industrious 
freedmen, who desire to go for the good of Africa, and to pro- 
mote their own welfare. Here is a practical missionary work, 
already owned and blessed of God. — T. S, M,, in the Presby- 
terian, 

THE COUNTSY EAST OF LIBERIA.* 

MONROVIA TO BOPORO. 

It had long been considered important by the friends of Libe- 
ria that an exploration should be made of the country east of 
the Eepublic. The only difficulty in the way was to find the 
proper man for the enterprise. President Warner had for a 
number of years been seeking for such a one, when Mr. 
Benjamin Anderson volunteered to undertake the exploration. 
He is a young man, educated in Liberia, of pure negro blood, 
and had previously served as Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Warner. The narrative is printed without correc- 
tion from the original manuscript. We omit only such parts 
as seem to us not to possess interest to the general reader. 

This account of a journey to Musardu,the capital of the West- 
ern Mandingoes, is the result of a proposal made by Henry M. 
Schieffelin, Esq., of New York, through President D. B. War- 
ner, of Liberia, who for six or eight years had been endeavor- 
ing, till now without success, to induce the inauguration of an 
expedition from Liberia to explore the interior as far as pos- 
sible. Mr. Schieffelin and Caleb Swan, Esq., of New York, 
furnished the means necessary to carry on the exploration. 

No especial point was indicated by the promoters of this 
exploration; only the general direction was given, east and 
north-east. The especial point, however, agreed upon by my 
friends in Monrovia was Musardu, the capital of the Western 
Mandingoes. This is the portion of the country of Manding 
which our citizens Seymour and Ash attempted to visit; but 
their travels were unfortunately interrupted in a manner that 
nearly cost them their lives. 

The Mandingoes have always excited the liveliest interest 
on account of their superior physical appearance, their natural 
intelligence, their activity, and their enterprise. No one has 
passed unnoticed these tall black men from the eastern interior, 
in whose countenances spirit and intellect are strongly fea- 
tured. 

* Narratitb op a Joubnst to Mubakdu, the capital of the Western Mandingoes. By 
Benjamin Anderson. New York, 1870. 12mo: pages 118. 
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Their diligent journeys from Tallakondah have allowed no 
sea-coast town north-west of the St. Paul's to remain unvisited. 
Their avidity for trade has drawn them from their treeless 
plains to the Atlantic ocean. Their zeal for Islam has caused 
the name of Mohammed to be pronounced in this part of Africa, 
where it otherwise would never have been mentioned. 

Musardu can, by easy journeys, be reached from Monrovia 
in twenty-five or thirty days. I was obliged, however, from 
the delays and inconveniences incident to interior traveling in 
Africa, to occupy thirteen months. 

Sometimes I was compelled to spend considerable lengths of 
time in one place. I have not on that account burdened this 
report with incipid recitals of what, every day, nearly repeated 
itself. Whatever struck me as descriptive of the country, or 
illustrative of the manners of the people, that I have recorded. 

I am sensible that the regions through which I have traveled 
are capable of yielding vaster stores of information, in a scien- 
tific point of view, than what I have afforded ; but I shall be 
satisfied if this humble beginning succeeds in encouraging 
others in the same direction, and on a more extensive scale. 

I shall now proceed to' narrate the journey from Monrovia 
to Musardu ; but especially from Boporo to Musardu. I shall 
rapidly march through the two grand divisions of the Boozie 
country. I shall first make the reader acquainted with the 
Domar Boozie; introduce him at once to the populous and 
thriving towns of Zolu, Zow-Zow, Salaghee, Fissahbue, and 
Bokkasaw. Leaving the Domar country, we shall enter the 
Wymar country, give time to rest at Ziggah Porrah Zue, in 
latitude 8° 14' 45", its capital, the vast and noisy market of 
which takes place every Sunday, upon the banks of the same 
river on which Clay-Ashland, Louisiana, Virginia, and Cald- 
well are seated — the St. Paul's. We shall then cross the river 
upon a suspension bridge of wicker-work, elevated twenty-five 
feet from its surface, and come in the territory of one of the 
most warlike kings in the Wymar country, the bloody Don- 
ilnyah. We shall not tarry long in his presence ; but, hasten- 
ing away, nothing shall stop our progress — not even the Yukkah 
mountains, a boundary acknowledged to divide the fertile hills 
of Wymar from the almost treeless plains of Manding. Cross- 
ing these with the tramp and speed of a soldier, we shall 
quickly descend into the country of the Western Mandingoes, 
visit their principal cities, and, finally, take up our abode in 
their capital — Musardu. 

The instruments with which observations were made wore : 
One sextant, by E. & G. W. Blunt, New York; one aneroid 
barometer; two thermometers — 1st, 133° 2d, 140°, by B. Pike, 
New York; two small night and day compasses, by H. W. 
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Hunter, "New York; one tolerably good watch; one artificial 
horizon. 

On the 14th of February, 1868, 1 embarked the effects of the 
expedition in a large canoe, loaned me by Dr. C. B. Dunbar for 
the purpose. We reached Virginia, on the St. Paul's, at six 
o'clock p. M. The next morning we started for Yannswah, a 
Dey village, four and a half miles in the rear of Yirginia. This 
village was once occupied wholly by the Deys, but their power 
is fast waning, and more than half the village is now in the 
hands of Mandingo traders from Boporo. 

Here it was that I had made a previous arrangement for the 
conduct of the expedition with a learned Mandingo, Kaifal- 
Kanda, who had lately arrived from his native town, Billelah, 
a place near to, and scarcely second in importance to Mu- 
eardu itself. 

I was detained here three weeks waiting for him to arrange 
our departure. In the mean time all my carriers, who were 
Kroomen, deserted me, with the exception of their head-man, 
Ben, being frightened by what Ihe Dey people told them of 
the dangers of the road. Kaifal at first proposed to send me 
direct to Boporo; but my friends at Monrovia were so appre- 
hensive that I should not be able to pass through that country, 
that I refused to go to Boporo. Subsequent events proved that 
their apprehensions were not entirely unfounded. 

Boporo, though the most direct route, or the route most 
usually traveled, is also the place where the strongest opposi- 
tion is offered to any one wishing to pass through. It is the 
place where the policy of non-intercourse originated. Its power 
and policy dominate over the surrounding regions. 

It was upon my refusal to go to Boporo that Kaifal sent me 
to Bessa's town, which is situated forty miles west of Boporo. 
And though it is somewhat independent of the authority of 
Momoru Son, the king of Boporo, the same practice prevails 
with respect to prohibiting all penetration into the interior. 

On the 6th of March, having hired eighteen Congoes to sup- 
ply the place of the Kroomen who had deserted mo, we started 
from Yannswah for Bessa's town, under the conduct of two 
of Kaifal's young men. Bessa's town was the place pitched 
upon as our starting-point for Musardu, sin^e I had refused to 
go to Boporo. 

Passing, as rapidly as our burdens would permit, the towns 
of Yyrmore, Sne, Moah, Weta, and Bambu, we reached Man- 
n^enah on Thursday, the 12th of March. We had been trav- 
eling in a north-eastern direction ; halting here, we saw a large 
mountain, north-east by east, behind which Boporo is said to 
lie. We had now to change our course to westward, in order 
to go to Bessa's town. AH the towns and villages through 
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which we have passed, except Weta, Bambu, and Mann^enah, 
belonged to the Deys. This tribe was once numerous and 
powerful, but is now scatteringly sprinkled in small and unim- 
portant villages over the face of the country. Slave-trade, war, 
and their absorption into other tribes, have nearly obliterated 
every thing that distinguished them as a tribe. Old Gatumba's 
town, both in appearance and hospitality, is the only redeeming 
feature in this part of the country. 

The physical features of the country are roughened by hills, 
valleys, and small plains; and similar inequalities of surface 
prevail to what may be seen in the rear of Clay-Ashland; 
indeed, the Clay-Ashland hills are a part of them, and must 
have been produced by the same physical causes. 

These hills grow bolder and more conspicuous in outline as 
we advance in the interior. Sometimes linked together by 
gentle depressions, and sometimes entirely detached from each 
other, they form no definite range; raising and running toward 
every point of the compass, they present all the varieties of 
figure and direction that hills can assume. 

Their composition, so far as could be discerned from their 
Barface, was the ordinary vegetable mould, with boulders of 
iron ore, granite, white quartz, and a mixed detritus from these 
various rocks, charged in many places with thin-leaved mica, 
similar to that which is seen in the Clay-Ashland hills. 

Before we reached the margin of the Boporo, or Boatswain 
country, we passed through long and almost unbroken strips 
of forests, upon a road partaking of the uneven character of 
the country, and strewn for miles with sharp pebbles and vit- 
reous quartz, rendering travel painful enough to the unshod 
pedestrian. Iluge boulders of granite were dispersed here and 
there,*relieving the gloom and monotony of large, shady forest 
trees. This region is intersected with numerous streams, flow- 
ing over sandy bottoms or granite beds, with a temperature 
of 68°, 60°, and 62° Fahrenheit. 

On Saturday, the 13th of March, we left Mann^enah, and 
after traveling forty miles westward we reached Bessa's town, 
at six o'clock p. m. 

Bessa's town is in latitude 7° 3' 19", in the western portion 
of the Golah country. It is elevated about four hundred and 
eighty feet above the level of the sea. This town is located in 
a small, irregular plain, studded with palm-trees, and hedged 
in by hills in nearly every direction. It is strongly fortified 
with a double barricade of large wooden stakes; in the space 
between each barricade sharp-pointed stakes, four feet long, 
are set obliquely in the ground, crossing each other; this is to 
prevent the defenses from being scaled. The town is of an oval 
form, the north and south points resting on the edge of swamps; 
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the east and west points, which are the points of access, are 
flanked with a strong quadrilateral stockade, with four inter- 
vening gates between the outside gate and the town itself. 
There are guard-houses to each of these gates, and people con- 
stantly in them night and day. To a force without artillery 
this town would give some trouble. It contains about three 
hundred and fifty clay dwellings of various sizes, and between 
eight hundred and one thousand inhabitants, wh<r may be 
regarded as the permanent population. Of the transient tra- 
ders and visitors it would be difficult to form any estimate. 
The houses are huddled together in a close and most uncom- 
fortable proximity; in some parts of the town scarcely two 
persons can walk abreast. In matters of cleanliness and health 
King Bessa can not be said to have seriously consulted the 
interests of his people. 

Bessa himself is a personage well known to one of our best 
citizens, Mr. Gabriel Moore. He is of Mandingo extraction. 
I regret, however, to say that he is deplorably wanting in that 
sedateness and religious cast of feeling which usually forms 
the distinguishing characteristic of that tribe. 

I was informed that he had purchased a dispensation fi^m 
the rigid observances of that creed from some of the Mandin- 
go priests by paying a large amount of money. This license 
to do evil so affected our journey to Musardu, that it came 
nearly breaking up the expedition altogether. 

It was on Friday we arrived in this town — a day said to be 
always inauspicious. We introduced ourselves as being sent 
to him by one of his own countrymen, Kaifal Kanda, a Man- 
dingo, living at Yannswah, with whom we were going to Mu- 
sardu. 

He affected to listen with great attention, spoke of thfe com- 
motions of the interior, which, as he said, was a great obstacle 
and hindrance to all traveling just at that time. He also 
informed me that he would have to consult the other kings 
behind him before allowing me to pass, and he kept on creating 
difficulty after difficulty. He had no consulting to do, for he 
was at that time at variance with the principal neighboring 
chiefs 

I was not pleased with my first audience, yet I was in- 
duced to make Bessa the following presents: three bars of to- 
bacco, one double barrelled pistol, one large brass kettle, one 
piece of fancy handkerchiefs, and one keg of powder. This 
gift was received with satisfaction, but it was hinted that the 
king was anxious to trade with me for the rest of my money. 
I had, therefore, to distinctly state that I did not wish to trade, 
as that would prevent me from accomplishing the object for 
which I had come, namely, to go to Musardu. 
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Eessa now began to show how much ho disrelished the idea 
of my passing through his country, and carrying so much 
money " behind him," as he expressed it. He offered me his 
fat bullocks, country cloths, palm-oil, ivory, etc. ; but I stead- 
ily refused to trade. Finding me inexorable in that respect, 
he began to grumble about the " dash," or gifts, I had made 
him. Some mischievous persons had told him that the gifts 
were insignificant to what it was the custom of Liberians to 
"dash," or present, kings ; and Jollah, my interpreter, had some 
difficulty to persuade the king to the contrary; besides, he had 
his own reasons for remaining so incredulous. 

I had now struck the line of obstruction at this point. It 
was upon my refusal to go to Boporo that Kaifal had sent me 
to Bessa's town. Bessa, in carrying out this policy of non-in- 
tercourse with the interior, which is a standing, well-known, 
and agreed-upon thing throughout the whole country, now 
commenced a series of annoyances, his people acting in concert 
with him. 

My carriers, who had hitherto shown willingness and obe- 
dience, now began openly to disobey my orders; and my diffi- 
culty was greatly increased from the fact that I had not been 
able to get a single civilized person to accompany me. I had 
no one, in consequence, to confer with, or to assist me in 
watching the movements of my mutinous Congoes. It soon 
became evident that there was an understanding between 
my Congoes and Bessa, and that all hands were conspiring 
together against me. Several times 1 had detected Bessa and 
the Congoes in secret consultation. I guessed at once the vil- 
lainy hatching. I tried every means to induce the Congoes to 
disregard the idle tales that were told them by Bessa and his 
people; but neither advice, persuasion, nor the offer of donations 
above their pay could overcome the impression that had been 
made upon their minds respecting the dangers of the route. 
Big Ben, the Krooman, kept himself aloof from the plots of the 
Congoes, yet he was in favor of returning to Monrovia; and 
he made my ears ring with, "'Spose we no find good path; 
we go back now.'' 

Bessa is naturally avaricious. This vice was unfortunately 
worked up to its worst resource. He drank night and day, until 
he had sufficiently steamed himself up to the courage for down- 
right robbery. Drunk he gets every day; and after the first 
two or three hours of excess are over, ho finally sobers down 
to that degree at which his avarice is greatest and his regard 
for other people's rights least. There he remains. 

Bessa is engaged in the slave-trade. Passing one morning 
through the town, I saw a slave with his right hand tied up to 
his neck, and fifty sticks of salt fastened to his back, about to 
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be sent into the interior to be exchanged for a bullock. Six 
slaves, chained together, worked on his farms. He has numer- 
ous other slaves, but they were better treated. He regretted 
to me the interference of the Liberians with the foreign slave- 
trade. 

It was now the beginning of April, and I had not been 
able to proceed upon my journey. My Congo carriers refused 
to go any further. Kaifal, the Mandingo, still remained at 
Yannswah. I therefore tried to induce Bessa to hire me some 
of his people. I offered to pay him liberally if he would hon- 
estly engage in sending me forward. He accepted the offer, 
and received an amount of $66 40 in goods. He gave me four 
persons to act as interpreters and guides; but I had no one to 
carry my luggage, and he took good care that no one should 
be hired for that purpose. He was continually telling mo that 
my money "no got feet this time." 

If I could have relied on my Congoes, I would have gone on 
despite Bessa's attempts to prevent me; but their defection 
paralyzed all movement forward. I could bethink myself of no 
other resource than to return to Yannswah in quest of Kaifal. 
Not having any one in whom I could repose confidence enough 
to place my effects in their care until I returned from Yanns- 
wah, I had to run the risk of placing them in the hands of the 
king. On the 5th of April, 1868, taking two of my Congoes 
with me, I came to Boporo. There I met Seymoru Syyo, Kai- 
fal's relation, a tall, fii>e-looking Mandingo, but whose very 
black countenance wore a still blacker cloud of displeasure 
because I had not come to him direct, instead of going to Bessa. 
He scarcely deigned to look at me, especially as I was in no 
decent plight, having undertaken the journey barefoot, in order 
to cross the streams more readily. He at length gave me to 
understand that, so far as Kaifal's going to Musardu was con- 
cerned, it depended entirely upon his (Seymoru Syyo's) pleasure; 
muttered something about the war at Musardu, counted his 
beads, and then strode off toward the mosque, where they had 
just been summoned to prayer. 

On the 6th of April, 1868, 1 started from Boporo, and arrived 
at Yannswah on the 9th. Kaifal affected regret at having 
caused me so much delay, telling me that it was owing to bis 
preparation to get ready that he was detained so long. He now 

Eromised to march immediately. This he made a show of doing 
y sending his women and scholars forward, telling me to go 
on with them,, while he should remain behind to pray for our 
success. I consented; but he managed to lag behind so long, 
that I never saw him again until May 8, after I had left Bessa's 
and come to Boporo. 
I now went back to Bessa's town, parsuaded that Kai&l 
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wonld soon follow. As soon as I arrived at Bessa's, Ben, the 
Krooman, informed me that the Congoes had tried to induce 
the king to send them home, telling bim that he might keep 
all my goods if he would only permit them to go home. I 
went straight to the king, and requested him to deliver to me 
my boxes; be at once hesitated, and I could scarcely get him 
to consent to let me have the box containing my clothes. After 
much contention and wrangling, he delivered up all the boxes, 
retaining the powder and guns. He then declared that I must 
pay him for all the Congoes I had placed in his hands ; that I 
must pay him a piece of cloth and a gun for each one of them, 
as well as for feeding them while I was gone to Yannswah. 
He then made some other frivolous demands, which he deemed 
necessary to justify the robbery he was about to commit. 

The king extorted $130; Ben, the Krooman, and Louis, a 
Congo, negotiating the business. I refused to have any thing 
to do with it. This occurred on Friday and Saturday, the 23d 
and 24th of April. 

The next day I resolved to go to Boporo. Nothing was 
more contrary to Bessa's wishes. He now tried his best to 
induce me to go on my journey through his country. He 
declared that unless the Congoes wanted to lose their heads, 
they should go along with me. He was willing to furnish 
guides and interpreters. But my resolution was taken; I 
was determined to go to Boporo; no blandishments nor hollow 

frofessions of friendship could lead me to trust him after what 
had just experienced at his hands. We were allowed to 
depart without further annoyance. The Congoes were over- 
joyed, for they were sure that I was returning home. Bessa 
even sent six stalwart slaves to carry me, in order that my 
feelings might be soothed into some kind of forbearance toward 
him; for he now began to fear that I might bring him to 
account, though it seemed he was willing to run the risk 
rather than restore the goods. I availed myself of the service 
of his carriers. 

I arrived at Boporo on the 25th of April, 1868. Kaifal had 
not yet come, and did not arrive until three days afterward. 
He now appeared indignant at Bessa's conduct, and affected 
the greatest diligence for our setting out immediately for Mu- 
aardu. But first he would go to Bessa and influence him to 
restore what he had unjustly taken from me. He induced me 
to make considerable presents to his friend and relation, Sey- 
moru Syyo, helping himself also in a manner which nothing 
but my great anxiety for him to hasten our journey would 
have allowed me to permit. 

Before he went to Bessa*s, the principal Mandingoes in the 
town, Kaifal, and myself hold a council, in which they strove 
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to induce me to return to Bessa's with Kaifal, but I utterly 
refused. I would talk of nothing but soldiers, cannon, the 
burning of Bessa's town, and other furious things, which so 
alarmed the Man dingoes that they begged me not to write to 
Monrovia about the matter until Kaifal had gone and tried 
to get the money. In this council the Mandingoes reminded 
me that, as the Liberians and Mandingoes were one and the 
same people, I ought not to act with too great a severity. 

Kaifal, it seemed, had greatly offended Seymoru Syyo by 
sending me to Bessa's instead of sending xne direct to Boporo; 
but, as I have before shown, it was not Kaifal's fault that I 
did not go directly to Boporo. However the fault was im- 
puted to him ; and as he could only regain the favor of Sey- 
moru by gifts, it was thought no more than right that I should 
bestow them, as it was through my persistence in refusing to 
go to Boporo that he had got into the difficulty with Seymoru. 
As soon as my boxes arrived at Boporo, Seymoru altered his 
demeanor toward me. His dark and grumbling countenance 
immediately changed into a smiling intimacy and friendship. 
He would fain have posted me on wings to Musardu. 

Though Boporo is the capital of the Boatswain or Condo 
county, and the usual residence of the king, Momoru Son, the 
king was at this timre residing at a large town called Totoquella, 
eight miles northeast of Boporo. 

As soon as Kaifal started for Bessa's town, I resolved to pay 
my respects to King Momoru. I arrived at Totoquella on 
May 7, 1868. I was kindly received, and at once stated to the 
king that I would have been to see him much sooner, but that 
I was a stranger in his country, and had supposed that he 
resided at his reputed capital, Boporo ; that, when I came to 
that town, I was informed that he had gone elsewhere. He 
replied that he was accustomed to divide his time between the 
two towns, sometimes residing "at Boporo and sometimes stay- 
ing at Totoquella. I then informed him of the object of my 
visit. 

The king was intelligent and communicative. He was, how- 
ever, chagrined that the Government — the new administration 
of which had just come into power — ^had not taken any notice 
of him, and sent him a (book) paper, expressive of its good 
feelings toward him, as had been the custom of all incoming 
administrations. He was always referring to a treaty that 
had been made between him and President Benson during the 
incumbency of the latter. I had, therefore, to console him 
with the notion that, as soon as the administration had got 
fairly into operation, it would not fail to draw up an instru- 
ment similar to what President Benson had given him, as well 
as to make such other arrangement as would satisfy his utmost 
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wishes. The king informed me that he was at that moment 
trying to stop a war between the Boozies and Barlines, two 
interior tribes; that he had, in order to promote that purpose, 
sent five hundred sticks of salt into the Barline country, and 
the same amount to the Boozies; that he had instructed his 
messengers to use every argument to incline the parties to 
peace; that the war was not only hurtful to themselves, but 
that it damaged him by interrupting all intercourse between 
his country and theirs, and even with the natives whose coun- 
try lay behind them. He had sent, therefore, to beg both 
parties to desist; but if neither would listen, he intended to 
indemnify himself for such losses as he sustained by their feuds 
by seizing persons and property belonging to them in his coun- 
try. If only one party was willing to comply with his requests, 
he intended to assist that party with his own military forces. 
Salt, in the settling of difficulties, has a peculiar propriety — 
it is a sign of peace as well as a commodity of value for traffic. 

The king now chose to remove his court from Totoquella to 
Boporo. None was more eager for this change than myself; 
for it carried his person and influence just where I wished to 
make use of them. He left the town May 10, 1868, accom- 
panied by his courtiers, warriors, women, servants, and musi- 
cians; of the last there were two kinds, those who performed 
on horns and drums, and those w^ho sang the praises of the 
king, timing their music with a sort of iron cymbal, one part 
being fitted to the thumb of the left hand and beaten with a 
piece of iron by the right. 

When the king and his retinue had passed the outer gates of 
the barricade, a Mandingo priest came out and pronounced a 
benediction on the royal departure. As soon as this was over 
we started, the king walking all the way, he had but say one 
word and they would have carried him. We were preceded 
by the singing men, who, with the clang of their iron cymbals 
and their vociferous vocalisms nearly deafened me. After two 
or three hours spent in traveling, halting, singing, firing musk- 
ets, and all sorts of noisy demonstrations, we came to Boporo. 
The king entered the town and went directly to his own resi- 
dence. Everybody came to do homage and welcome his 
arrival. But nothing appeared more respectful than the Man- 
dingo priests, who came in a body, habited in their white and 
scarlet robes; tall, dignified black men, with countenances 
solemn and intelligent. It is remarkable how orderly and 
sociable these gatherings upon such occasions conduct them- 
selves. Nothing of the rowdyism and clamor for which com- 
munities highly civilized are sometimes notorious. The day 
concluded with dancing, feasting, and warlike exercises. The 
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next day beheld everything settled down into its usual 
routine. 

I was now to discover the character of Kaifal in its true 
light. He had always affected piety and uprightness ; nothing 
very material had occurred to alter my opinion. To be sure, 
he had latelj' shown intense craving for my large silver spoon, 
yet I was inclined to be charitable to this human weakness. 
He went to Bessa's, solemnly assuring me that he would be 
gone but two or three days; he staid three weeks, which 
caused my patience, and confidence too, to grow less. I dis- 
patched two of my boys after him. Upon the return of my 
messengers I was informed that he had been generously enter- 
tained by Bessa, that a sheep had been slain, and other good 
offices done for him. I became alarmed lest such friendly 
cheer would lessen his zeal to recover my goods. 

I therefore lost no time in ingratiating myself with the king. 
And there was scarcely anything I had to propose that was 
not favorably entertained and facilitated. I had strengthened 
my influence by gifts as well as by the great amusement my 
stereoscope afforded him< I had thoroughly instructed him in 
the purposes of my mission, and showed him how discreditable 
it would be to his name and his honor if anything should befall 
me and my effects within the precincts of his dominions, so 
that I should not be able to carry out the wishes of the pro- 
moters of the expedition. In this part of my affairs I was 
particularly blessed by Providence in getting in my interest a 
near relation of the king's. He was a Golali man, by the civ- 
ilized name of Chancellor. He had long resided both at 
Monrovia and Cape Palmas with one of the best citizens. Dr. 
S. F. McGill, and could speak English fluently, besides several 
native tongues. He adhered with unflagging zeal to my 
interest, and never ceased importuning his royal kinsman, 
night and day, respecting my affairs. He was of mild dispo- 
6iti(jn, full of encouragement and sympathy, having nothing 
to contradict the universal benevolence of his person and char- 
acter except a huge antiquated horse-pistol, without which he 
was never seen, and which became a subject of merriment, 
as being a burden without a benefit, perfectly innocent in all 
things except its weight. I had now determined to use all my 
influence against Kaiful and Bessa. I had been robbed of one 
part of my goods by the one, and inveigled out of another 
part by the other. The purposes of the expedition had been 
baffled, though I had striven to the utmost to accomj)lish 
them. 

Momoru might be avaricious, but his avarice was a virtue 
to Bessa's rapacity and Kaifal's unprincipled dealings. If the 
king wished me to give him anything, his requests were always 
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accompanied with politeness, and desert, arising from the 
prospect of his facilitating my journey to Musardu. I made a 
formal complaint against Kaifal and Bessa, presenting the 
King a written list of all the goods they had unfairly gotten 
from me. He convened the leading Mandingoes of the town 
and the principal chiefs. The king himself opened this grand 
palavar, declaring ** that, owing to the acts of some of the 
Mandingoes, many things had been said by the Liberians 
tending to lessen his character. Whenever the Liberians lost 
their money, by trade or otherwise, he had always to bear the 
brunt of their dishonest actions, and to suffer all kinds of dis- 
paragement of character." Nor did he neglect to cite the 
instances, mentioning as a particuhir case that of John B. 
Jordan, who had traded in that country and lost considerable 
amounts; and then he went on in detail, until he became 
angered. The Mandingoes i'ound it necessary to appease him 
by all sorts of condescension; even the singing men were called 
in. .It was necessary to adjourn, that the royal displeasure 
might cool off. 

The next day the business was resumed. It is the custom 
for everybody taking part in a (palavar) discussion to deliver 
his argument or opinion, walking up and down in the presence 
of bis audience, with a spear in his hands. 

This mode was observed by all the chiefs who spoke on this 
occasion. Many of them delivered themselves with such spirit 
and sense as to draw the frequent acclamations of their hearers. 
They declared that they not only ought to be careful about 
provoking the Americans against them, but, as the money was 
for the purpose of (dashing) presenting the chiefs through 
whose country I might pass, I ought to be allowed to give it 
to whom I wished; and that none ought to accept unless they 
were willing to accept the conditions of the gift also. 

For the conduct of Jiessa and Kaifal. the Mandingoes at 
Boporo seemed to have been held as sureties; certainly not by 
their own will or consent, but by virtue of their being most con- 
veniently at hand for any purpose of indemnification that might 
arise. Kaifal, who was still at Bossa's town, was summoned 
to appear. Bessa was ordered to refund every article accord- 
ing to the list. 

The messenger charged with this business went to Bessa's 
in the most formal manner, being in complete war-dress. It 
was therefore understood that there was to be no trifling. 
Things began now to conspire in my favor. 

Just about this time a 3'oung man by the name of Sanders 
Washington, from the settlement of Virginia, went to Bessa's 
town for the purpose of trading. Here he learned what had 
happened between Bessa and myself. He at once advised 
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Bessa to restore the money before the consequences became 
serious. Bessa, becoming more sober than was usual with 
him, commenced to apprehend a severe chastising from the 
Government, and right upon the heels of what was to be feared 
from tlio Americans came Momoru's no less dreaded demands. 
Bessa quickly gave up the things to Mr. Sanders Washing- 
ton, and consoled himself in a drunken spree. Mr. "Washington 
immediately sent the things to Boporo. 

Kaifal now made his appearance. It was the 28th of May, 
1868. He came before the council dressed in a dark-blue tobe, 
a red cap bordered with a white band, the badge of his sacer- 
dotal order, on his head, sandals on his feet, his prayer-beads 
in his hands, his face and faculties prepared for the worst. 
He was ordered to account for the manner he had conducted 
my affairs. He commenced defending himself by declaring 
that what had happened to me was the result of my own 
obstinacy; for when he wished to send me directly to Boporo, 
I had insisted on going elsewhere. He declared that I had 
absolutely refused to go to Boporo, and that I had maligned 
the king, and that I had gone to Bessa's, where my indiscretion 
had got me into trouble and made me lose my money; that 
Bessa had acted in all things honestly. 

His argument was partly true and partly false. All he 
averred respecting Boporo was indeed true; but, borrowing 
the courage which the truth about Boporo gave him, his asser- 
tions about Bcssa's conduct weje bold and barefaced lies. I 
replied that it was solely upon his advice that I had gone to 
Bessa's; that as to my coming to Boporo, he plainly saw I 
was there, and that without consulting him. 

AVe now came to that part in which he had taken my money 
and gone off to Bessa's, where he had staid so long that it be- 
came necessary to send for him. Being questioned why he had 
done so, his seJf-possession entirely forsook him, and though he 
referred the matter to a rapid manipulation of his beads, it 
brought him no relief. He told them over and over, but they 
failed to enlighten his mind so as to furnish prompt replies 
and ready answers. He finally stammered out something 
about his waiting for the new moon. He had not regarded 
that luminary when he was getting the goods. 

He was made to restore according to the list. I was now 
in possession of all my goods again, with the prospect of being 
able to prosecute the exploration with success. 

Boporo, the capital of the Boatswain country, is in latitude 
7° 45' 8". Its elevation above the level of the sea is about 
five hundred and sixty feet. The barometer, in the months of 
May and June, stands from 29.18 to 29.40, the thermometer 
ranges from 78 to 80 Fahrenheit. It is situated in a small 
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plain, near the foot of some high hills E. N. E. of it. Very 
high hills rise on every side, with an elevation from three hun- 
dred to six hundred and fifty feet, coursing along in every 
direction, some continuing three or four miles in length before 
their spurs come down into the vallej^s or plains. The soil of 
the plains is chiefly white and yellow clay; but near the base 
of the hills it is generally mixed with the detritus of granite 
and other rocks washed down in the rainy season from their 
Bides. Granite boulders of various sizes are found on the sides 
and tops of these hills, and, unlike the granite of our cape, 
which is of a fine, dark, flinty appearance, present many grades 
of tint and texture. A large piece of this granitic gneiss forms 
a part of the grave of King Boatswain, the present king's 
father, broken in such a way as to show the red, white, and 
gray in beautiful contrast. A little art might have rendered 
it more worthy to mark so mighty a grave. Every tree, 
flower, and shrub or our cape repeats itself here, not excepting 
the water lilies seen in the creeks as you go to Junk^ though 
not in the same profusion. 

At Totoquella, northeast of Boporo, and four hours' walk 
southeast from the former, the St. PauTs river presents- rutrged 
and impassable falls. Northwest of Totoquella are beds of 
specular iron ore, which the natives break into fragments and 
use for shot^ 

(to be continued.) 



AMEBICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETT. 

A public meeting of this Society was held on Sunday even- 
ing, April 10, in the Brick Church, corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-Seventh street, New York, Dr. Murray in the chair. 
Dr. S. I. Prime having oflPered up prayer, the Chairman intro- 
duced the Secretary of the Association, the Eev. Dr. Orcutt, 
"who said: 

Why hold these public meetings in behalf of African coloni- 
sation? For the simple reason that the events of Providence 
manifestly call for just such meetings. Hundreds of the freed- 
men of the South, self-moved, have asked for a passage to Libe- 
ria. But why export labor out of the country? Among others, 
for these four reasons: First The emigrants desire to go. 
Second. They have a right to go. Third, They are needed in 
Liberia more than they are here. Fourth, We owe it to them 
and to Africa to send them. About two years ago the follow- 
ing questions were sent to Mr. B. V. R. James of Liberia, who 
had resided there over thirty yoars^ the most of which he 
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spent in teaching, and who was one of the most intelligent 
and trustworthy men in that country: "Are we sending you 
too many emigrants?" To this question he replied, under date 
of Oct. 6, 1868, "iVb, wo, no I emphatically, No! Wo need 
more emigrants — not less new countries have to be peopled 
by emigration — cannot bo by natural increase, especially in 
this degenerate state and condition of the world." 

" Has there been a frightful mortality among the emigrants 
recently sent to Liberia?" To this question he responded: 
"Mortality in Africa is no greater than that which occurred in 
the early settlements of the American Colonies, even in those 
places which are now considered the most healthy parts of 
your God-given and God-blessed land." 

"Is there an extensive and increasing disposition among the 
emigrants to return to the United States?" Answer: "Some 
people, white as well as black, are not content anywhere; they 
would find fault in Heaven, if possible! How many people in 
happy New England break up and sell out and go far West, 
and to the golden regions of California; and, after staying a 
few years, come flying back to their old home — ^full of abuse 
of the fine countries and places that had allured them away 
from their former places of abode. So it is here with some of 
the new and some of the old comers. The industrious and 
prudent emigrant, soon as he gets through the fever, looks 
around and seeks for something to do to support himself and 
family. If successful, (and he generally may be, if ho really 
desires employment,) he becomes contented, and settles down, 
and becomes a good citizen ; while the shiftless, lazy emigrant 
shuffles about from pillar to post, and after a while concludes 
he cannot live in the country. If he has not got money to 
carry him back, he continues to get up some fabulous story 
about his sufferings, and sends the same off to his friends in 
the United States, which generally finds more sympathizers 
than those of the good, honest emigrant who only asks his 
friends in the United States for a penny now and then to help 
him and his family over a hard place." 

The Kev. Dr. Potter next addressed the assemblage. He 
said that the black man had equal rights now, and he was 
entitled to use them. They should have the same chance as 
a white man, for they were on this continent and had contri- 
buted to its wealth, and were brought on this continent through 
the agency of the whites. The negro had not much chance in 
this country, but they had more and all that they desiredin their 
own. He regretted to know that in the skilled and mrechanical 
circles of the country the negro was found wanting, though 
they engaged in such occupations as house-work, and work 
properly belonging to women. This ought not to be; theblaek 
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race ought to be engaged in nobler occapation than this, and 
they proposed in this scheme of theirs to give him a chance. 
The negroes realized the fact that it would take three or four 
generations to disabuse the minds of the people of all opposi» 
tion now existing, and to break down the barriers of caste. 
Their only prospect at present, and for years to come, was to 
be jostled about between the opposing political factions and 
kicked about by each, and it would be the best plau to send 
them home thoroughly imbued with the principle of civiliza- 
tion and religion. Thus would Africa in time be civilized and 
brought under Christian influence. 

The Eev. Dr. H. D. Ganse next addressed the meeting. He 
said that as manynegroes as desire to live in this country would 
do so, but as many as desire to return, they had the broadest 
claim upon them to help them to return. They had been torn 
from their native land in by-gone days, and now they wanted 
to return to benefit themselves and their fellow-men. It was 
said that the native Africans crowded into the Liberian set- 
tlements and became so civilized that you could hardly dis- 
tinguish them from the American negro. 

Prof. Eaton of Packer College, Brooklyn, was the next 
speaker. He observed that the prospects of the colored race 
in this country was not a pleasant one. The movement in 
which they were engaged was a noble one, and the efforts of 
the Society were being directed to the solution of an easy pro- 
blem. Those who were in antagonism to this Society were 
trying to show that the white and black races were essentially 
different, but he believed in the spirit of Holy Writ that God 
made all nations of one flesh and blood. If he had time he 
would prove that the wretched state of Africa and the Africans 
at the present time was due to them, that is, to the Caucasian 
race, quite as much as the present troubles now surrounding 
them here was the cause of the vacillating policy on the Slav- 
ery question in the time of their forefathers. After the sing- 
ing of the Doxology the meeting separated. — New York Tribune, 



GOLOinZATION HEETINQ IN HABTFOSD, CONNECTICUT. 

A union meeting was held in the First Baptist Church on 
Sunday evening, March 27, under the auspices of the State 
Colonization Society, the Rev. W. W. Turner, Vice-President, 
presiding. Mr. Turner said, in opening the meeting, that, 
whatever individual views may have been in the past, there 
can be but one opinion now — that great injustice was done to 
the people of Africa by tearing them away from their families 
and subjecting them to a condition of hopeless bondage in this 
country; and though we, as a nation, declared that all men 
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were created equal, aod endowed with inalienable rights, we 
conceded none of these rights to the slaves of our country. 
The former slaves are now not only free, but enfranchised, and 
the full rights of citizenship accorded them; but is that all we 
have to do to do justice to them? The speaker showed that if 
a man was arrested as a criminal in Georgia and brought to 
Connecticut, and it should be proved that he was innocent, it 
would not be treating him fairly to simplj'^ release him; and so 
with these former slaves — some of them desire to return to the 
country of their fathers. And does not justice require that we 
should pay the expenses of such, and furnish them means 
enough to subsist till they can maintain themselves? Mr. 
Turner closed by introducing Rev. D. C. Haynes, Recently 
appointed District Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society. 

Mr. Haynes said he would begin his address by setting forth 
what is not the work of the Society. It is not a scheme for 
removing the colored people from this country. We concede 
that they have the same rights here that we ourselves have. 
It is therefore no part of our plan to carry any man to Africa 
against his wishes. Our problem is: Africa, the Egypt and 
Ethiopia of the Bible, must be redeemed. It is impossible, in 
God's economy of the universe, that one-fifth part of the whole 
world's surface, upon which one hundred and fifty millions of 
people are living, should remain in its present degraded con- 
dition. The efforts in behalf of Africa hitherto have been en- 
tirely inadequate; but many changes have taken place favorable 
to its redemption, and God's set time to favor Zion in Africa 
has come: as, instance the dying out of the slave trade; the 
increase of legitimate commerce; the persistency of missiona- 
ries, and the remarkable revival of missionary effort through 
Liberia, particularly by the appointment of colored missiona- 
ries. A particular fact of encouragement is that God has over- 
ruled the great system of slavery in this country, in the 
preparation of a people adapted in various waj^s for the work 
of regenerating Africa, and is raising up large numbers who 
feel that there is a great future before them in the redemp- 
tion of their fatherland; and in 3'ielding to this duty these 
people feel that they are not only consulting their own intei*e8t, 
but also the interests of their children. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to unfold in detail the purposes of the Society, which 
are to send such of the former slaves as may desire to go to 
Africa, that they may there, by missionary and Christianizing 
efforts, spread civilization and the Gospel, and eventually bring 
that country out of darkness into light. The speaker 8|>oke 
at length of the success of the Society in Liberia. It had sent 
tkere in all 14,000 emigrants, and since the war 2,400, and there 
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are now 900 applicants for passages in May in the ship Gol- 
conda, and $45,000 is required to pay for their removal — $100 
to each man and his keeping for six months. The Liberian 
government gives ten acres of land to each individual, and 
twenty-iive acres to each man who has a family. The Colleffe 
in Liberia, of which Hon. J. J. Eoberts is President, is a well- 
managed institution — not inferior to any college of the same age 
in the U. S. — and there are High Schools and churches of six 
denominations. The speaker alluded to the fact that one-eighth 
of the commercial wealth of this country had been built up by 
slave labor, and it is not asking too much that a small portion 
of its wealth should be given to aid in returning those who have 
been held in bondage, and have so largely coi^tributed to the 
creation of these riches, to their native land. Colonies and 
Missions have failed because of the difficulties attending the 
acclimation of white people having them in charge; but the 
plan now is to send only colored people, who, accustomed to 
tlie climate, will be able to sustain themselves. The lecturer, 
in quoting the remarks of a gentleman to the effect that the 
child was born who would live to see the day when a railroad 
would be built through the heart of Africa, said that the 
English had projected roads already. — Hartford Courant 



COLONIZATION MEETING AT NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. 

The meeting held in the interest of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society last evening was doubtless unattended by many 
who, consulting comfort or safety, hesitated to venture forth in 
the driving storm even when offered the inducement of able 
and copious discourses, but those who braved the war of the 
elements formed a select and interesting audience, giving an 
attention to the subject which augurs well for the success of 
the cause in Norwich. 

The meeting was held in the vestry of the Second Congre- 
gational church, Hon. L. F. S. Foster in the chair, and at eight 
o'clock the meeting being called to order, after some prelimi- 
nary remarks he said that one hundred years ago more negroes 
were brought to N^ewport, Khode Island, than to any other 
port in the United States. In the year 1770, before any 
action in the matter had been taken by Great Britain, Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, moved by the wrongs of the 
African slave trade, conceived the idea of the colonization of 
negroes in Africa, and under his care several negroes were edu- 
cated for this purpose. In 1817, S. J. Mills, of Connecticut, 
and E. Burgess were sent to the West Coast of Africa to select 
a site for a Colony. They were sent for the purpose by the 
American Colonization Society. From the first it received 
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much opposition, both from abolitionists at the North and 
slave-holders at the South, singular as it may seem. But now 
slavery, the only ground of opposition, is removed, and it is 
time for the Christian people of this country to pay the debt 
they owe Africa. The Christion world has dragged 4,000,000 
Africans from their homes, and if any wish to return, in 
Heaven's name let us give them our assistance. 

The Rev. D. C. Haynes, District Secretary of the Society, 
being called upon, said that the object of this Society was the 
formation in Africa of a Christian, republican country. Mis- 
sionary effort had been directed to Africa, but only in this way 
could it be evangelized, for while to the white men the climatic 
effects were deadly, to the negro they were favorable. Since 
the Society was established, fifty years ago, the receipts had 
averaged $70,000 per annum, eight per cent, only going for 
expenses. In that time one hundred and fifty vessels had been 
sent out and not a life lost. The negroes are not invited to go, 
but when they come to us saying "Won't you send us? what 
'can we do? The generosity of a friend has provided us with 
a fine clipper ship of one thousand tons, enabling us to furnish 
transportation at about $50 per individual. We have provisions 
in Liberia, including all the necessaries of life, to take the best 
of care of emigrants for six months, until they can provide for 
themselves, costing about $50 per capita more. The Govern- 
ment of Liberia welcomes them with a donation of from ten to 
twenty- five acres of good land each, according to their circum- 
stances. During the six months we provide for them they can 
' raise a crop, which will place them beyond want. If they have 
trades, or prefer to earn their living in other ways, remunera- 
tive employments await them. 

All the inhabitants (600,000) of Liberia are black, and gov- 
erned by colored officers. They have a College and good 
government. Fifty or sixty vessels owned by the people are 
engaged in trade. The negroes of our own country are desi- 
rous of going to Liberia, and if they had means would trouble 
no one ; but, as it is, several hundred applicants, chiefly freedmen 
in the South, are upon our books for passage to Liberia this 
year. We ought to have $50,000 at once for this purpose alone. 
And everything indicates a growing desire amongst the people 
of color to return to their fatherland for its good and to improve 
their own condition. Are not these noble impulses on their 
part, and ought we not to respond to them? How can we 
better aid the freedmen, or so well aid Africa? 

The Eev. Mr. Ashton, of this city, remarked that by this 
cause two principles were brought before us, and any action 
put forth must spring from one of them. The first was benev- 
olence — ^for the cause appeals to our benevolence. This peofde 
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oome to us for help ; they ask us for pecuniaiy assistance, and 
their cause ap]>eals not only to thiuking men. but to the phil- 
anthropist and Christian as well. The only reason by which 
money can be withheld is selfishness. The speaker hoped that 
the community would be informed and enlightened upon this 
subject, for by this agency Africa is to be humanized and Chris> 
tianized. 

After some general inquiries of the Secretary in regard to 
the present condition of the Society, the freedmen, and Liberia, 
the meeting adjourned sine die. — Xorwich Bulletin^ April 19. 



LETIER FROK KR. J. W. VOBWOOD. 

Mr. Norwood was a passenger by the last voyage of the ship 
Golconda, to join the Episcopal Mission at Cape Pal mas. 

Cape Palmas. January 17, 1S70. 

We arrived at Monrovia after a ploasent passage of thirty- 
five days. During the voyage, I held Morning Prayers in the 
cabin, and Evening Prayers, with lectures on the Parables, in 
the steerage. Daring portions of the day, I conducted classes 
in reading, spelling, and ciphering. 

Dr. James Hall, the agent for the American Colonization 
Society, was continually going about among the emigrants, 
relieving their distress, sparing no means for making them 
comfortable, and. in fact, he was like a kind parent to us all. 

After our arrival at Monrovia, we visited the Rev. Mr. Gib- 
Bon, spent our Christmas at his house, and attended Divine 
service at his church. 

Thursday, December 30, we left the ship Golconda, as she 
was going to sail the next day, and, at the kind invitation of 
Captain Salmond, we went aboard of his bark, the Midas, from 
Bristol, England, where we met with every attention from the 
Captain during our stay. 

The next day we received a visit from Dr. Hall and Mr. Fisko, 
who, with his lady, had accompanied the Doctor on the voyage, 
and now they had come to bid us G^d-speed. It was a sad 
thing for us to bid good-bye to the dear old Doctor and his 
friend, for they were like affectionate parents to us during the 
passage. 

Sunday, January 2, Captain Salmond collected the crew in 
the cabin, and requested me to hold Divine Service for them. 
They were very attentive, and I preached to them from the 
text found in Luke ix : 42. 

The following Sunday I read Service in the forenoon for Mr. 
Gibson; in the afternoon addressed the children of his Sunday- 
School, and in the evening made a missionary address to his 
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missioner of Education for each county, and defining the duties 
of the same. Eev. G, W. Gibson has been appointed as such 
for Montserado county, and it is believed will do all in his 
power to carry out the objects contemplated in the law. He 
hopes, it is said, to open a school in April next in every settle- 
ment in his district. Books suitable for common schools are 
greatly needed." 

OHIO COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

We learn with pleasure that our District Secretary for Ohio has recently 
formed a State Society, auxiliary to the American Colonization Society. 
Its object, as stated in its constitution, "shall be the civilization and 
redemption of Africa, through her own race, to be effected by co operating 
with the Kepuhlic of Liberia in increasing and strengtheniug the moral, 
intellectual, and physical forces of the Government, by giving substantial 
aid to those persons of color who are prepared by the Society, or otherwise, 
to do the great work needed in their fatherland, and who make application 
logo to Liberia for that purpose; and by contributing towards the more 
efficient working of the College of Liberia, and a more general system of 
education for Americo-Africans and native Africans, especially in the depart- 
ments of trade, commerce, and agriculture, as well as in the more liberal 
professions." 

The officers are — 

President. — Eight Rev. Charles P. Mcllvaine, D. D., Cincinnati. 

Vice Presidents. — Hon. E. E. White, Columbus; Hon. Bellamy Storer, 
Cincinnati; Hon. E. D. Mansfield, Morrow; Hon. Frederick Kinsman, War- 
ren; James C. McMillan, Esq., Xenia; Alexander Guy, M. D., Oxford. 

Secretary. — Rev. B. F. Romaine, Columbus. 

Board of Direction. — Samuel Davis, Jr., Esq., Cincinnati; Hon. John B. 
Stallo, Cincinnati; Prof. Josiah Holbrook, Lebanon; B. S. Brown, M. P., 
Bellefontaine; Gen. J. S. Robinson, Kenton; Robert Gilliland, Esq., Ripley; 
James M. Stewart, M. D., Cedarville; Rev. F. Merrick, D. D., Delaware; 
Hon. Evert Bogardus, Four Corners ; Hon. W. W. Griffith, Toledo ; Hon. 
Joseph Bradbury, Cheshire ; George W. Gregg, Esq., Circleville ; John King, 
Esq., Zanesville; Hon. A. Munson, River Styx; George M. Woodbridge, 
Esq., Marrietta; Hon. A. P. Lacy, Lacyville; Hon. G. 'I. Young, New 
Lisbon; Hon. G. W. Steele, Painesville; Hon. Samuel Hayward, Kelloggs- 
ville, Wm. P. Cutler, Esq., Constitution ; Hon. V. B. Horton, Pomeroy ; Hon. 
Peter Odlin, Dayton ; Hon. H. B. Payne, Cleveland ; Ex-Governor Wm. 
Dennison, Columbus. 

Executive Committee. — G. W. Manypenny, Esq., Columbus ; Joseph Hutch- 
eson, Esq., Columbus; W. L. Peck, M. D., Columbus; S. S. Rickly, Esq., 
CoUunbos ; Isaac N. Whiting, Esq., Columbus. 



1S4 LETTER FROM PKOrESSOR THOMAS C. TTEHAM, D. I>. [Vaj, 

Tbe Boaid of Direction represent the ninctseD Congressional Diatiiclt of 
the State, with five lep res en ting tbe State at large. 

Those who are tbe best able to judge of the strength of this new organica', 
ation proDonnce it one of tbe strongest, as represented by its officers, that 
has been established in any of the States. 

It is contemplated to form Societies in all the important sections of ObtOi 
auxiliary to the State Society, so as to secure nnited actioo and efficitncjt. 



LETTEB FBOH PKOFESBOB IflOHAS C. DFHAH, D. D. 

We are happy in being able to present the following inter- 
eating letter from the Eev, Thomae C. TJpham, T). J>., for more 
than forty years Profeaaor of Mental and Moral Philoaopby in 
Bowdoin College, Maine, and the popular author of Beveral 
standard volumes : 

New York, April 20, 1870. 
Eev. John Okcutt, D. D. 

Dear Sir: Deprived by age and physical infirmity of tbe privilege of 
taking a part in the more public efforts of the friends of African coloniiation, 
I ask the favor, nevertheless, to eipreas throagh you my continued intertst, 
and my full and unqusatiomiig faith ic this noble and divine cause. My 
conneclioD with the Colonization Society goes back some forty yeare; and 
from the beginning I have never doubted. In the darkest days, when the 
Society was assailed on every side, and not without some show of reason, my 
(aith, looking beyond human errors to the wisdom of a controlling Provi- 
dence, has remained unshaken. 

Often in my solitary hours, not less than when pleading before God vrith 
my fellow-ChriBtians for the restoration of erring hnmanity, have I seen and 
heard, in tbe depths of my spirit, the groans aud the tears of suffering Africa. 
But I did not, and could not, at any period of my life, disconnect the inter- 
ests of Africa from the iateresti of tbe negro race in this country. I did not 
remember Africa and forget the stave. In common with many othera I ban 
felt deeply the great wrong of American slavery ; and my efforts, sympathy, 
trad prayers have been with those who have labored for its termination. 
With me the two things have gone together. I have been unable to separata 
in my thoughts and in my deepest convictions tbe connection of tba diieii' 
thralled and regenerated elave with tbe liberation of tbe land from which 
hecAme. But this counaction, standing clear and firm in the convictioni of 
many refieeting man, has not u yet fouud time to be fully realized. The 
ilava iB.fr«a, but Africa ii 'not redeemed. The slave stands forth an Amer- 
icMi aitiMn, with tbe light of civilisation and of Ghristianity, aa well aa ot 
frMdon thrown around him; bottba hundred and fifty millioni of Africa ara 
it universally tn the bondage of ignorance, cruelty, and borbarooa 
la mbieii were npplicahlo to the res to rati on .of olb«r 
' wQik which ItM.lMMB 
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tforied on by the white race in other parts of the world, — has been found in 
» great degree inapplicable here. So much so that many noble hearts have 
trembled before the difficulties of the problem, and have felt that human wis- 
dom was not adequate to its solution. 

Bat at this point of perplexity and darkness God unveils more clearly to 
onr view the great plans which, amid clouds and shadows, amid wrongs and 
sufferings, required the elaboration of centuries. A new power has arisen ; 
a nation has been born in a day; and the heart and the eye of Africa are 
turned towards her own children; and, with extended arms, and with more 
than the old Macedonian cry, she exclaims: "Come over and help us." 

Some have supposed that this loud cry will be unheeded ; that the posses- 
eion of new rights, or rather of old rights newly acknowledged, will so 
intoxicate and benumb the hearts of our colored brethren that they will not 
listen. I cannot believe it. I do not so understand the qualities of the 
negro race. The attributes which constitute their character are not justly 
estimated. When they shall have received, year after year, the instructions 
of colleges, we shall be able to pronounce more decisively upon the powers 
of their intellect. But intellectual traits alone do not constitute the whole 
of humanity. The colored race manifest a docility, a patience,, a depth of 
feeling, a quickness of sympathy, a facility of religious belief, an apprecia- 
tion of the kind, the good, and the joyous in life, which mark them as a 
people who have a higher work to do than to sit down in idleness. 

It is very true that they will not go, and ought not to go, contrary to 
their own convictions. But on this point I have no anxiety. The great 
Gk>d, who has watched over them from the beginning, who has marked their 
tears and heard their supplications, and in His own time has broken the 
chains of their bondage, will soon reveal to them the heights of their destiny, 
and will crown with a new glory the degradation which He has redeemed. 
It will not satisfy the African heart that the negro is recognized as a man, 
that he is an American citizen, that he has the right of suffrage, that he has a 
seat in the Senate; ^but with all the rights of an American, and educated in 
the best institutions of the country, he will find the God who has saved him 
opening his interior vision to behold the glory of being a co-worker in pro- 
claiming the truths of freedom and justice, of civilization and Christianity 
throQghout the length and breadth of Africa. Do not doubt it. Let the long- 
agitated question of the comparative mental position of the African race cease. 
A century hence, and perhaps much sooner, with the advantage of freedom and 
of equal education, the question will be settled on the philosophical basis of 
ascertained lacts, and will be settled forever. 

It is enough for us to know, in the light of the revelations which have 
become a part of history, that God is with the negro; and to know that the 
negro, no longer debased or restrained by slavery, will follow God's leading, 
whether bis mission be here or elsewhere. Undoubtedly multitudes will stay 
bore; America will be their home ; both for their benefit and for our own. But 
olher multitades, touched with a higher inspiration and moulded to higher 
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issues, will, within the coarse perhaps of a single centnry, reveal the African 
desert blossoming as the rose; and civilization and Christianity flourishing 
; under the protection of a system of republics, constituting under their own 
flag the United States of Africa. 

In this great work, which constitutes a part of God*s remedial system for 
the restoration of the world, colonization can now nobly lead. The way is 
now open for more energetic and widely-extended action, without the fears 
and doubts, and the liabilities to error, which have perplexed the past. And 
it cannot be doubted, that many influential men, who have hitherto stood 
aloof, are now ready for co-operation. 

The day in which we live is remarkable for great and comprehensive plans. 
And these plans, so far as they originate in the great source of all good, are 
not likely to fail. Let me say, therefore, that the hour has come. The men, 
the only class of men who are adequately fitted for the task, are ready. Let 
there be no want of means. Combine unity of purpose with unity of action; 
and let purpose and action go hand in hand with prayer and faith, which 
constitute the great elements of success. 

With sentiments of most respectful and sincere regard, 

I remain, yours, 

Thomas C. Ufham. 

TWO NEW SETTLEMENTS IK LIBESIA. 
LETTER FROM HENRT W. DENNIS, ESQ. 

Monrovia, March 3, 1870. 

My Deae Sie: My last letter to you was dated January 7, via England, 
in which I apprized you of the arrival of the Golconda with her company of 
emigrants, and I informed you that it was my purpose to go up the St. Paul's 
river on the 11th, in company with the leading men of the Arthington and 
Brewer companies, to visit the sites selected for their location. We did so. 
We went as far as Millsburg in boats: here we had to land in consequence 
of the obstructions in the river, and walked thence to Muhlenburg, which I 
should judge to be about two miles above Millsburg. Afte^ taking a few 
minutes' rest and in looking around at Muhlenburg, we proceeded about a mile 
higher up on the banks of the river. From Millsburg up to the distance W6 
travelled, and as far as we could see, the river is obstructed with solid masses 
of stone, and it is impossible for boats to pass. There are narrow streams 
running between the rocks that will admit the passage of small canoes, and 
these have to be managed by expert, experienced, active canoemen to pass in 
safety. I learn from the people at Millsburg that these obstructions in the 
river extend about six miles up from Millsburg. In our dry season the 
rocks are mostly uncovered. 

After looking around at the surrounding country, the advantages and dis- 
advantages to locate in that neighborhood were discussed among those present, 
and all of them decided that they 'could not settle there. We returned to 
Millsburg that evening about six o'clock, where we passed the night. The 
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Wat da^ amtnl of the othar pkcea on the river were visited b7 the men on 
ttnr way down, and ne reached Monrovia about twilifjht. After oar re tarn, 
tttiito for their location wae again discussed. Some wanted to go up in tba 
Uighborhood of Muhlenburg, soice proposed Caldnell, some Clfty-AehlaDd, 
NBie Virginia, and some White Plains. But after a few days further 
UibeiBtioQ. the Artliingtoa company', headed by Mr. Alonio Hoggard, 
dieidtd to lake their lands in the neighborhood of Muhlenburg. but not on 
fhe rivor, t* the river could he of no service to them, and the lands near itt 
buk* not being, in Ibeir opinion, as good as the lands farther hack. Ths 
finwer company decided to locate in the rear of Virginia, and would not 
coiLMnt to locate near the other company. Lands for both companies haT« 
liMD lorveyed for them, and for several weeks they have been bnsily engaged 
ioelBKring off their lota and in getting out lumber for their hnnsee. I am 
•Milting them to do this by paying persons to help them. Since they hava 
coamaDC«d operations I have not been able to get up to their ptaca to see 
tt«r progress, bnt I learn from them and others ihal Ihey are driving ahead 
lldy. They go ap from here on Mondays and return on Fridays or Satnr- 
4iy» of each week. I provide boats for the travelling to and fro. and have 
^oished them with the necessary tools for their work. Mr. Hoggard lells 
tie that ha will he ready in two weeks' lime to take his family U[i, and soon 
the others will also he ready to have their families moved up. I am anxioni 
to have the most of them on their own places by the middle of May, before 
one heavy weather sets in. With the exception of one or two of the malee, 
Vrho appear Xo have bnt little idea of farmiog, having grown up probably in 
some town or city, they seem cheerful and jileased with their prospects, and 
aoanifest no discontent. With hut the exceptions named they are all occupjing 
the Beceptacle at this place. 

It was your wish thai the two companies should locate above Millsbnrg, on 
Opposite sidesof the river. If this had been done, the communication between 
the two lettlements would only be by crossing at Millshtirg. and this would 
awM w itate travelling up and down the banks of the river several miles. I 
ngnt that yoor wishes cannot be carried out in their location. Siill, not- 
vithstBndiog these difficulties, I would have located them according lo your 
WiiliM if they had consented, and to he carried out in planting two settle- 
ftMtS opposite each other on the river above Mulilenburg. I think a good 
' a bridge might be constructed across the river, which would afford 
-nanicntion and travel to settlers on bctli sides of the river, 
tate ths eatabliahing of the chain of settlements to the interior that 
Mated Yonrs, very truly, 

K. W. Dehhis. 



LKTIBBS FEOH EKIOSAflTS. 
en to their friends from two of the prominent membera 
ram Windior, N. C, have been sent to na with a request for 
liatheBspoHtory; 
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"MoHBOTiA, December SO, .1869. 
" Mr. Sheppbed. 
" Dead Sib : I have arrivsd safe in Liberisi, with all the emit^rBDU !□ good 

health, eicept two of them, Solomon York and Reiley. They are a little 

Bick, but they are getting hatter. We all thank joa far ynnr disinterBBl«d 
kindaees in aiding us to our fattier couatry. Tha emigrasla are all Batieii«d, 
and will ba better satisfied when they get out in the country and draw tbeii 
laud. Tell all the people we are now safe at Monrovia, and that we did not 
go to Cuba, nor to ihat island beyond Cuba, where it was reported that w« 
would be taken. Tell William Outlaw. Blood Hoggard, Calyin Hoggard. 
Manuel Taylor. Blount Perr, Asa Sanders, Mosea Gilliam, Isaac Barn, Wistar 
Barn, Samuel Ta^^lor, Julia Taylor, Benjamin Brown, and Martha Vanbum 
that, after a voyage of thirty-Bii days, we arrived safe at Monrovia. Give 
my respects to alt inquiring friends, and tell them myself and family are in 

f>od health. David Bryant, the son of James Bryant, is here with me to-day. 
mma Bryant has moved away. They are all living eicept Henry and 
Willie. Henry Reynolds, Solomon York, and York Oattaw send their 
respects to you, all hoping to welcome yon all in Liberia. 

" Mr. Shepperd, we hope that this may find you and your family all well, and 
tmat that the people will not be down on you for aiding na to come to this 
coontry. We believe that you have done right for ns, and we thank yon. 
Hoping that the Lord will keep yoa ever safe from the evil of this life, and 
bless you and your children. 

"From your devoted friend, 

"Alohzo HooaABD. 
le, to show that I am 
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to go up the river Ht. Paul, where we intend to settle. This leaves re. 

and family. Please tell West Penn that we arrived here safa and well, and 
wa desire for him to come. Henry Reynolds sends hie love to yoa all. Thia 
is a fine country, and it Is for the black man to live in. Qive my bestoom- 

flimenteto sister Fanny Ann, and tell her we arrived safe and in Rood healtii. 
have seen Samuel Bryant to-day. He desires to see yon and children, and 
Bays yoa must come over, and that he finds himself entirely snfficient and 
able to take care of you all. The first opportunity for Liberia jt>a mtut 
come over and bring your mother, brother, and sister. Thii ia short, bat I 
will write a long one whan I have seen mora of the oonntry. 
" No more at present, but hope to see yon by tiie next ihip. 

"SOLOKOI ToKk." 

inun or msuznarcB, 

A Step is the Rioht Dibeotiob-.— Thu public will learn with no little 
amount of satisfaction that, th^no^ th^ jJiHrnVieatallty of Qove 



iOtoUigent natiye gen tie - 
~ inaiiil. His eicallenoy 
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coUQtry.— tTeii Afric 



Ihpobiatoe op Openiso CoHKUFiCATiosa. — In TTriting on the Bubject of 
opening a road from Sierra Leone to the Niger river, Governer A. E. Kennedy 
•ays; " It ia a matter of great commercial importance to tbia Hettlemeiit to 
baTe the road open to the Niger, in the Sangara country, and Mr, Keiuie 
lias nearly aceompliabed tbis, having reached aa far as Falaha; and, if he 
gets no farther, I hava made arrangementa this da; with the son of a chief 
who will guaranty the safety of any one I may eead next dry Beason. I 
myself came to this Coast in the first mail (a commercial) steamer (the Fore- 
maner) which ever came to West Africa, and there are now fonr first-class 
steamers per month running out and home full of cargo. I see no limit to 
the development of trade on this Coast, i/ we can txUnd our infiuence and 
maintain peace in the interior. 

MiLtTAKY EiPEBsEs tos I870-'71.— The snm put down in the Brilish esti- 
mates this year for military expenaea on the West Coast of Africa is £34,754. 

Natal Esports ahd Ihpohts. — The returna of eiports and imports for 
1869, as compared with ISGS, shew a very healthy etate of affairs. The 
imports for 1869 amounted to £380.331 against £317,432 for 1868. The 
Mports for 1869 were £363,262 against £271,949 for 1868. The revenue 
derived from the cnstoms was £39,702 for 1869 against £30,475 for 1868. 
The export of angar was 7,663 tons against 4,662 tons. 
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SHALL THET G0 1 

An application for passage to Liberia next fall, comprising 
thirty families and one hundred and forty persons, residents 
of Plymouth, North Carolina, has just been received by the 
American Colonization Society. The applicants are represented 
to be "industrious and pious," desirous to better their own 
condition and help to elevate Africa. They are self-moved, as 
are the nine hundred whose names were previously standing 
on our books — enrolled since the departure of our last ex- 
pedition. 

Shall the requests of these people be complied with ? We % 
have a first-class ship, admirably arranged and fitted up for 
the comfortable carriage of emigrants — the result of a fund 
given by a generous friend of the Society, and available only for 
that purpose. But we have not the means to meet her expenses, 
and to provision her for a suitable company of emigrants on 
the voyage, and for the support and the cost of their settle- 
ment during the first six months after landing in Liberia. 

In this emergency, it is earnestly solicited that the Auxiliary 
Societies, and pastors of churches, take measures to call anew 
the attention of the philanthropic and Christian people whom 
they reach to the claims of the American Colonization Society, 
related as it is to the welfare of the people of color, and the 
spread of free evangelical religion in Africa. 

That the prayer of worthy applicants should receive a prompt 
and favorable response is urged by the following briefly stated 
reasons : 

First, Africa is their ancestral land — from which their fathers 
were stolen to serve white men. For centuries God seems to 
have kept that vast continent for the black race, by placing 
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pestilence at her gates, to prevent the intrusion of the avari- 
cious and controlling Anglo-Saxon. 

Second. In Liberia, they can have social equality, be owners 
of land, every family receiving, as a gift from the Government, 
twenty-five acres of land, and ercr}'^ single adult ten acres. 

Third, They are assured, by their relatives and friends in 
Liberia, that- their condition in that Eepublic is vastly better 
than that of the colored people of the United States, in respect 
to the means of living, home comforts, and ease of acquiring 
property. 

Fourth, That they may carry our civilization^ literature, 
arts, and Christianity to the millions whom Providence has 
made ready to receive them. They can do the foreign mission- 
ary work thei^ as fast, as economically, and as effectively as it 
is done by any purely missionary organization. 

Fifth, The satisfying of a want felt by the most intelligent 
of the colored population — of a nationality of their own; with- 
out which, it is generally conceded^ the race can never attain 
to a respectable position in the family of nations. 

Shall not the present applicants have a passage to Liberia? 
Having but lately attained their freedom, the most they can 
do is to provide themselves with an outfit with which to begin 
life in that new country. Philanthropic and Christian men of 
means are not likely to find a time when their aid is moTd 
needed or more useful. 



fflE COirirTRT EAST OF LIBERIA. 
BOPORO TO ZOLU. 

We continue the "Narrative of a journey to Musardn, the 
capital of the Western Mandingoes/' by Mr. Benjamin Ander- 
son. The explorer and author was educated at the Monrovia 
Academ3% and has the reputation of being an accomplished 
mathematician and surveyor. He was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of Liberia under the Presidency of Mr. Warner. 

The population of Boporo is of a mixed character, such as 
war, commerce, and the domestic slave-trade are calculated to 
produce; in consequence of which there are as many different 
languages spoken as there are tribes: Yey, Gplah, Mambomaliy 
Mandingo, Pessy, Boozie, Boondee, and the Hurrah languages. 
The Yey language is used for general communication. The 
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extent and population of these tribes are very variable ele- 
ments. The population living in the town may be set down 
at three thousand, but there are many outlying villages and 
hamlets; and, considering these as the suburbs of fioporo, 
they undoubtedly raise the population to ten thousand. Many 
of the Mandingoes themselves, though they reside in the town 
with their families, have villages of slaves and servants scat- 
tered in every direction, wherever the purposes of agriculture 
invite or encourage. 

The Mandingoes possess strong moral influence. Scarcely 
anything is undertaken without consulting their priests, whoso 
prayers, blessings, and other rites are supposed to give a 
propitious turn to all the affairs of peace, and war. They are 
Mohammedans; but, as the ruder tribes do not addict them- 
selves to the intellectual habits of the Mandingoes, it has been 
found necessary to adjust the faith to the necessities of the 
case, and to temper some of the mummeries of fetichism with 
the teachings of Islam. Yet are there to be found jndividuals 
who do not prostitute their faith, and who are more scrupu- 
lous and sincere. It is believed by many persons that the 
Arabic learning of our Mandingoes, in reading and writing 
from the Koran, is purely mechanical, or a mere matter of 
memory, 

Kaifal took a small Arabic grammar given to me by Profes- 
sor Blyden, and showed himself thoroughly versed in all the 
distinctions of person, gender, and number, &c., in the conju- 
gation of a verb. However, all are not equally proficient in 
this respect. 

They have a mosque at Boporo, where nothing enjoined by 
their religion is omitted. It is attended solely by the Mandin- 
goes, none of the other tribes visiting it; not because they are 
prohibited,for the Mandingoes would make proselj'^tes of them 
all if they could. It is sufficient for the " Kaffirs," (unbelievers,) 
as they are denominated by the Mandingoes, to buy the amu- 
lets, necklaces, and belts containing transcripts from the Koran 
sewed up in them, to be worn around the neck, arms, or waist 
as preservatives from the casualties of war, sickness, or ill 
lack in trade or love. 

The Mandingoes are scrupulously attentive to their worship. 
They regularly attend their services three times a day — five 
o'clock in the morning, three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
seven o'clock in the evening. In these services I was particu- 
larly attracted by the manner in which they chanted the cardi- 
nal article of their creed. 

The Mandingoes living in the Boatswain country have many 
slaves. The slave population is supposed to treble the number 
oi free persons. They are purchased chiefly from the Pessy, 
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Boozie, and other tribes. Many are reduced to the condition 
of slaves by being captured in war. Their chief labor is to 
perform the service of carriers for their masters in the trade of 
salt and country cloths carried between Boporo and Vannswah. 

It seems to be the practice in every town where the water 
favors it to have cat-fish pools. The fish are not allowed to be 
disturbed ; they are not only the consumers of the offal of the 
town, but from their shark-like and snappish manner a more 
fearfal office can well be suspected. They are from one to three 
feet long, and will lie with patience and expectation all day 
long, their backs raw with scars, which their own ferocity 
inflicts oh each other in the fierce struggle for food. 

Boporo has a small market, held in the northeast suburbs of 
the town. The bartering is carried on solely by women. 
There is no established currency; the exchange takes place of 
one commodity for another, according to their mutual necessi- 
ties. It is generally attended by one hundred and seventy- 
five to two Jiundred persons. The articles are palm-oil, rice, 
kaffee-seed, shallots — a small species of onion — meat, cotton 
stripes, tobacco, kola, earthen pots, etc. A great many coun- 
try cloths are made at Boporo, every family having a small 
loom. They would economize both time and labor if they 
would employ our large loom, instead of the narrow six-inch 
loom they use. I have no doubt they would do so, if any civ- 
ilized person would interest himself to show them. 

These people are very sensible of the superiority of every- 
thing that comes from (Dru-kau) Monrovia, and they attempt 
to practice our civilization of themselves. 

The king has a frame house at Totoquella, with a piazza 
surrounding it, all of native construction. He also uses chairs, 
tables, beds, bedsteads, looking-glasses, scented soaps, colognes, 
&c. He took great interest in examining my sextant, and even 
the pictures in my books: but that which afforded him the 
greatest pleasure was the stereoscope. He entreated me so 
earnestly to leave it with him that I felt myself bound to grat- 
ify his wishes in that respect, though I had specially intended 
it for Musardu. 

He was no less satisfied when I flattered him with the pros- 
pect of a school for children being established at Boporo, telling 
me that when John B. Jordan traded there he was accus- 
tomed to get Jordan to teach him. 

The king spells a little, and is somewhat acquainted with 
numbers. This is the place for the missionary to be of service; 
but it seems that, though Mohammed has a small mosque and 
school at Yannswah, almost in the Virginia settlement, the 
Christians have neither church nor school at Boporo. 

The king's authority seems to be of a mixed character. In 
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8omo -things he acts absolutely, while in others, such as war, 
he takes the counsel of the subordinate chiefs. He is judge or 
arbiter of all important differences between his subjects. He 
is a most patient hearer of all .matters brought before him. I 
have known him to remain in his hammock for whole days, 
listening to what was to be said by either side, and his decis- 
ions seemed to be generally satisfactory. 

A very peculiar but advantageous method obtains in the 
administration of justice. In order to obviate all further 
trouble after the decision is given, both plaintiff and defendant 
have to advance the cost and expenses before the suit begins ; 
the very articles in which these charges are to be paid are 
placed in a conspicuous manner in the sight of every body. The 
presence of the money thereby becomes an incentive and stim- 
ulation to strenuous effort. As soon as the case is decided, 
nothing remains but for the victor to sweep the stakes. These 
cases between his subjects are frequently taxing and vexatious, 
yet the king is said to always preside with patience and a 
well-balanced impartiality. 

But the king sometimes takes recreation from the severe 
affairs of life, at which time he is apt to enliven the hours of 
vacation from business with a glass of gin or whiskey, and 
then he goes playfully around the town attended by his peo- 
ple. It happens that his caprice is as innocent then as his 
gentle disposition is in his sober hours, for he hurts no one; 
only going from Kbuse to house, joking with and receiving 
little presents from his friends. Sometimes he attempts to 
dance, or to act some warlike feat; but want of youth and a 
rather fat body mar the practice. 

Before I left Boporo for the interior, the king informed me 
that the distance, danger, and hazard were so great that he 
must consult the sand doctor as to the final issues of such a 
journey. He declared that, upon all such important matters, 
he trusted not to human prudence alone. 

This individual, the sand doctor, by giving his fingers cer- 
tain motions in a small pile of sand, is supposed to read the 
events of the future. We were carried into a thatch hut. Our 
diviner, spreading out a small pile x)f sand with his right hand, 
began to invoke the demon of the pile. The whole thing was 
conducted without thunder, lightning, or anything else, except 
the rapid, voluble utterances of our diviner himself. Again 
and again it was demanded of the flinty wisdoms whether or 
not the expedition should be successful; the responses indi- 
•eated by these sandy hieroglyphics bid us begone and prosper. 
Thus it was that superstition at this time seconded the pur- 
poses of a rational inquiry. The king not unfrequently chided 
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me because I was indifferent and iocreduloua aboat each 
matters. 

Every effort was made by the Boporo Mandingoes to pre- 
vent my going. It was told to Momoru that if anything befell 
me, he alone would be held responsible to the Government. 
Even old Gatumba sent word to Momoru not to allow mo, 
under any circumstances whatever, to pass and "go behind 
them;" for he declared that I was going for no other purpose 
but to rain their trade. It was the first time, I was informed, 
that the king had set himself in opposition to the advice and 
counsel of his chiefs, many of whom were greatly opposed to 
my passing though their country to go in the interior. I 
therefore exerted the greatest industry in purchasing their 
silence or assistance. But to the Boporo Mandingoes I held 
threatening lauguajge, in which I informed them that if I did 
not succeed in going to their country, I would return and 
. break up all their trade at Vannswah. 

Mr. Scbielfelin's money, however, was the most powerful 
argument. It prevailed over every obstacle'; it reconciled me 
to prejudices and persons the most difficult to* deal with; 
invoked the blessings of Mohammed on my head; caused even 
the sands to become things of sense in my favor; Bingolarly 
enlightened minds that before could not see why I wished to 
go in the interior, and finally reduced the prospect of my 
going in the interior to the most undoubted moral certainty. 

On the 14th day of June I left Boporo for Totoquella; and 
on June 16th we left 'rotoquella for the interior, our company 
consisting of three Cocgoos— Jim, Alex, and Pickaninny — as 
carriers; Chaocellor, the Golab, as interpreter, and Beah, the 
Mandingo, as guide. The rest of my Congoee, numbering 
fifteen, had returned to Monrovia, giving al! kinds of false 
accounts of our proceedings. 

I had now agaio to experience the effects of the jealousy of 
the Mandingoes. They had determined that 1 should not 
reach Musardu. They, therefore, gave secret instructions to 
the Mandingo guide, Beah, who was to accompany me, to delay 
and shufflo all along the route, so as to exhaust my means and 
discourage my persevcrancB, and thus to finally thwart the 
expedition. It was through this man's tricks that I was com- 
pelled to spend six months in going to Musardu, when only one 
was necessary. 

On Tuesday, the 16th of June, we left Totoquella for the 
interior, the direction being, with very little deviation, east. 
The hilly features of the country became more striking; large 

franite boulders were scattered here and there; smalT creeks, 
owing over beds of sand and gravel, drained the country Irom 
every direction into the St. Paul's river. About half past four 
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o'clock P. M. we reached the northwestern edge of the Pessy 
country, and halted at a small hamlet for the night. Here the 
barometer stood 29.19; thermometer 84°. 

Wednesday, the 17th of June, six A. m., barometer 29.20; 
thermometer 78° Fahrenheit. We pushed on, and passed 
through another Pessy village. The Pessies seemed to have 
an abundance of poultry, sheep, and rice; here we halted. 

Thursday, the 18th of June, we startled on our journey, the 
country bearing the same hilly appearance. We halted at a 
considerable village, called Sellayo, about twelve o'clock. The 
chief was swinging in his hammock in a half-finished shed; he 
was sullen, and scarcely spoke; he, however, deigned to give 
us a little palm wine. We made him a small (dash) present, 
at which he was quite displeased; but we cut short all grumb- 
ling by starting off soon in the morning. 

Friday, the 19th, we passed through Sfesebcah (red hill) and 
Follamah, Pessy villages, and halted at Zelleki's town at half- 
past three p. m. This village contained two hundred and fifty 
houses, built in the usual style; the body being of clay, and of a 
circular shape, with thatched conical coverings. This village 
wore an indifferent appearance, showing scarcely any activity 
in any species of industry. On account of its sameness, we 
were giad enough to leave it. Outside of its barricade was a 
large creek, containing catfish, as at Boporo. 

The only thing that rendered idle hours tolerable was King 
Momoru's daughter, who had married a Mandingo residing in 
the village. She very much resembled her father, and was of 
the same jovial disposition; and when 1 left the village she 
marched out before me, with ray musket at shoulder arms, at 
a military pace, imitating what she had seen at Monrovia the 
last time she was down there with her father. 

Saturday, June 20, 1868, we reached Barkomah, the largest 
Pessy town in this direction. King Pato is not stamped by 
nature for a king, and his town is neither commendable for 
cleanliness nor industry. It contains three hundred dilap- 
idated houses, half a dozen cows, some large Mandingo dogs, 
about eight hundred inhabitants, and is surrounded on all sides 
by impenetrable jungle, which is considered a sufficient barrier 
from all attacks. It is difficult to conceive whether this plan 
of defence was suggested by cowardice or laziness. We were 
lodged in a miserable hut, about twelve feet long by eight feet 
wide, and five feet high. * 

We had to endure this bamboo cage for ten days, because 
our guide had friends, who made him as comfortable as we were 
wretched. We were delayed under various pretexts, the chief 
of which was, that, as ray boys had almost given out, assistance 
had to be procured for carrying our luggage. 
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On the Ist of Jnly we started from Barkoniah, and crossed 
a considerable tributary of the St. Paul's river, seventy-five 
feet wide, running in the direction of southwest, between 
banks of clay, eight feet on one side and fifteen feet on the 
other, with a velocity of forty feet in fifteen seconds. The 
stream is ten feet deep in this place, and is known to overflow 
its banks on the eight-foot side in the ilepths of the rains. It 
is crossed on slender poles tied together. Only one person can 
cross at a time; and just as the burdened traveller reaches the 
middle he is arrested by a ticklish swaying, that threatens to 
unbalance him into the waters below; here he dares not move 
until the restive poles regain their quiet. It has blighted many 
a prospect, or rather melted many a basket of salt. In days 
gone by, it was crossed by a suspension bridge of wicker-work, 
elevated fifteen feet above the surface, as appeared by the 
remains of logs and withes. This stream separates the Pessy 
country at this point from the Deh country. 

The Deh people are a small tribe intervening between the 
Pessy and Bonsie people. They seem to be a distinct people, 
and speak a strong, rough, guttural language, similar to our 
Kroo tribe on the coast, whom they resemble in many other 
particulars. They have more fire in their eyes than the Pessy 
people. After a half-hour's walk we passed through the Deh 
villages of MueZue and Yalah, and halted at Dallaseah. The 
Deh people, in proffering their hospitalities, offered us dog for 
dinner, which was politely declined. 

On Thursday, the ^d of July, we started from Dallazeah. 
Farms of rice, corn, cotton, and tobacco succeeded each other 
in an order truly pleasing to look at. The people are very 
industrious. The women, on seeing me, began to tremble 
with fear; and though some of my people, with whom they 
were well acquainted, tried to assure them, they could not be 
persuaded to approach me. Keeping the direction east, we 
passed another Deh village — Malung, (water.) From here 
we came to the site of a large Deh town — Gellabonda, (light- 
ning) — which had been completely destroyed by a civil war. It 
was so elevated, that we had but to look £. S. E. to see a large 
part of the Barline country, and the very parts in which war 
was then raging. Indeed, we had hitherto followed the' Bar- 
line route; but at two o^clock p. m. our guide, Beah, changed 
the direction, remarking, as he did so, powder and ball were 
in the path he Ifad left. We halted at Mahfatah, a small Deh 
village. At night one of their houses caught on fire, and but 
for the activity of our people the whole of their frail bamboo 
dwellings would have been consumed. These people travel 
very little, and are consequently ruder, and, as I then sup- 
posed, less hospitable than the other tribes. We passed the 
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4th of July here, the harometer standing at 28.89, thermom- 
eter 80°, ten o'clock a. m., weather cloudy. 

Friday, the 5th of July, we started on our journey, passing 
through several Deh villages. We also crossed a small falls called 
Gawboah, with water rushing over granite beds, colored red 
and gray, with seams of white quartz and red feldspar ramify- 
ing the bed in many directions. We halted at Zolaghee, the 
largest and last town of the Deh people. This town contained 
three hundred houses, more or less, in a state of dilapidation. 

On the 7th we reached the Bonsie country, or the Domar 
division of the Bonsies. We passed through Powlazue, Un- 
zugabzeah, Kaulibodah, and halted at Yahwahzue. These 
towns are large and densely peopled, surrounded with high 
and massive walls of clay and earth. It was here that the 
Barline people. had been lately making reprisals, capturing the 
women and slaves on the farms. It was therefore necessary 
that our Bonsie friends should exercise constant vigilance, and 
be ready to sally forth from their walls at a moment's warning 
to repel these incursions. 

You no 80onei>arrive in the Bonsie country than a contrast 
of cleanliness, order, and industry strikes you. That tribe, 
continually Represented to us as savage, fierce, and intractable, 
at once invites you into its large walled towns with all the 
hospitalities and courtesy that the minds of this simple, untu- 
tored people can think of. 

I arrived at Zolu's town on the 8th of July, 1868j atfour o'clock 
p. M. The walls of this town are from eighteen to twenty 
feet high, consisting of clay, and very thick. A regular salvo 
of musketry announced my entrance, and quickly a band of 
music made its appearance, consisting of twelve large and 
small ivory horns, and a half dozen drums of various sizes and 
sounds. I was conducted to the market space, in the centre 
of the town, and there welcomed amidst the blast and flourish 
of Bonsie music and the firing of muskets. 

They were astonished and overjoyed that a "Wegee" an 
American should come so far to visit them in their own coun- 
try. A thousand strange faces, whom I had never before seen, 
were gazing at me. After their curiosity and wonder had 
been satisfied, they gave me spacious and comfortable lodg- 
ings, and commenced a series of hospitalities, which from 
mere quantity alone became oppressive. 

This part of Africa likes a clean face, and especially a full- 
flowing gown, which is not only a more graceful attire, but 
more comfortable and healthy than the .tight-fitting pieces 
which we call civilized clothing. This town, like Boporo, has 
its small daily market; but the large weekly market, which is 
held every Thursday, and to which the neighboring towns-peo- 
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pie nsaally resort, is held at Zow-Zow, a very large town fifteen 
miles B. iJ". E. of Zolu. I visited this market. The hum of 
voices could be heard in the diataoce liko the ooiae of a water- 
fall. It is attoDded by five or six thousand people. The 
bargaining is generally conducted by the wonjen, except the 
country cloth trade, which is carried on by the men. The 
exchange is generally a barter; one article is exchanged for 
another, according to the mutual wants of the buyer and sell- 
er. Salt and kola, however. Lave the character of a currency, 
and large bargains are generally valued in these articles. 
They are the expression of prices in all important bargains, 
Eola usually performs the same service our coppers do in 
Bmdl bargains. These markets also have the character of 
holiday or pleas are-days. Every one appears in his or her best 
attire. Tho women wear blue and colored country cloths, 
girded tastefully around their waists, their heads bound round 
with a large three-cornered handkerchief of the same material. 
Blue beads, intermixed with their favorite "pateriki," (brass 
buttons,) encircle their necks, tbeir faces ornamented with blue 
pigment and smiles. « 

In going around the market, and even on the road as you 
go to the market, you are sure to be loaded with,ground-DntB, 
Bananas, and rice-bread. Eice forms tho chief breadstuff, cas- 
savas and potatoes the nest. Potatoes grow to an enormoos 
size, and will weigh from six to eight pounds. My Congo 
carriers were greatly elated when they bought a bushel of 
white rice for four brass buttons and a few needles. Consider- 
ing the large farms and the quantities of old rioe from the pre- 
vious crop which must remain unconsumed, rice can never be 
a source of profit to these people until they have a road and 
conveyance to cart it down to some civilized settlement. 

The two great farming staples in the Boozie country are rice 
and cotton. Sometimes the rice and cotton are planted 
together, but nsost of the cotton-farma succeed the rice-farms. 
The cotton-farms bear no proportion in size to the rice-farms, 
.yet tbey are large, for they have to clothe a country densely 
populated, where men, women, and children all go clothed, 
and no foreign manufactures scarcely reach them. Cotton- 
gins would be a blessing to these people, for the manner in 
which they are obliged to prepare cotton for spinning ia pain- 
ful and tedious to the last degree of labor. Thia part of the 
labor is done by the women; the men do the weaving. The 
epindle is in the hands of every woman, from the prinoesB to 
the slave. The dyeing of cloth is also done by the women, at 
which the Mandingoes are the most expert, and they know 
how to impart various shades of bine m a nermanent and 
beautiful manner. Though they have, an of cam- 
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wood, I have never seen tbem use it for the purposes of dyeing. 
The cfaiof colore used are blue aud yellow; the latter color is 
extracted from bark. Taking into account that those people 
not only clothe themselves, but furniah the vast number of 
cloths that are brought to the coast to he used in the leeward 
trade, it shows what the cottoo-producing power of the country 
woald become if this primitive, barbarian industry were only 
assisted by some labor-saving machinery. 

The Boozies are a very polite people; the slightest favor is 
repaid with an "emmamow" — thank you. Do you dance or 
afford any amusement whatever, you receive the " eramaraow." 
Are you engaged in any labor or business for yourself or 
Others, yon arc as heartily "thanked" by those whom it does 
not in the least concern as if it were for themselves. If you 
are carrying a heavy burden on the road, and happen to meet 
a fVicnd, be thanks you as if you were doing it for him. My 
Congo carriers, who were nearly fugged out with the weight 
of their burdens, used to be annoyed with this kind of civility, 
that contaiucd all thanks'and no assistance, and the Bonsie 
"emmamow" was often exchanged for the Congo "kona- 
pembo," (go to the devil,) an exhortation not unreaBOnahlo 
where misery is prolonged by politeness, and where one hav- 
ing his back bent, burdoued, and almost broke, has to be stop- 
ped to be thanked and to snap fingers half a dozen times. 

The soil of Zolu is chiefly a red sandstone, and the eastern 
road, worn down three feet by constant travelling and the suc- 
cessive washings of the rains, exhibits to this depth its internal 
peculiarities — red sandstone, consolidated in proportion as the 
depth increases, but of crude and crumbling consistence at the 
surface, with ramificatious of clear and distinct veins of white 
quartz from one to two and a half inches wide. On some of 
the hills there are largo boulders of granite, and some of them 
have markings crossing each other nearly in parnUels, in a 
direction from M. W. to S. E., and N. E. to S. VV. The mark- 
ings seem deeply ingrained, and are not so much sensible to the 
touch as visible to the eye. There is also in this country a 
Stone of a, very beautiful green color, capable of receiving a 

■ high polish, a large piece of which was placed at the eastern 
gate of the town for a stepping-stone, and which, in that posi- 
tion, from the frequent treadings it receives, had a finely- 

■ polished surface. The character of the soil of the plains is 

Erincipally clay and sand. The red sandstone at Zolu begins 
L the southwestern portion of the Pessy country, at the town 
lOalled Nessebeah, (red hill,) and it is in this vicinity that the 
soil, chant^ing from a mixture of clay, and sand, and granite 
pebbles, forms a red clayey and sandy composition. Kesse- 
'i is located npoa a very elevated bill of red clay and sand, 
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which presents every grade of condensation, from a loose soil 
to a solid rock. In the town were huge granite rQcks, resting 
upon elevated beds of this red soil, as if they had been purposely 
placed there by human effort; but they owe their position to 
some former powers of nature and the subsequent washings 
of the rains. The elevation and position of these rocks serve 
to show what vast quantities of soil have been washed down 
in the plains and valleys below. Yery. extensive views are 
had from this site. The sides of the hills being rather steep, 
the soil, on this account, is inclined to shelve down, and to lay 
bare entirely its color and composition from the top to the 
bottom. These red slopes form a curious contrast to the abun- 
dant green vegetation with which their summits and the plains 
below are clothed. 

I arrived at Zolu on the 8th of July. Here it was that the 
Mandingo guide, Beah, according to the instructions that had 
been given him by King Momoru, was to spend a couple of 
weeks in trying to reconcile the differences between the Bon- 
sies and the Barline people. 

Three days after our arrival Beah went to Salaghee, in order 
to open negotiations, both for the release of the young prince, 
Cavvea, and to stop the war between the Bonsies and Barlines. 
King Momoru had already sent the same proposals for recon- 
ciliation to the Barline people by some Mandingoes, who weire 
to act in concert with Beah in bringing about peace. Nor was 
Daffahborrah disinclined to entertain these proposals for peace. 
His town, being on the confines of the Boozie and Barline ter- 
ritory, was more subject, on this account, to the incursions of 
the latter; and, indeed, on his town had fallen most of the 
brunt of the war. 

Beah, after two days* absence at Salaghee, returned. He 
informed me that Daffahborrah had requested him not to bring 
me to his town, as he was afraid of the great war medicine 
which his people told him I had in my possession. This war 
medicine was a bottle of nitric acid, given me by Dr. Dunbar 
for the purpose of trying gold. My Congoes, having witnessed 
some of its effects on cloth, metal, &c., had given ,it a fearful 
reputation : A table-spoonful scattered in a crowd would kill a 
hundred men ; the least bit on a thatch house would bum up 
a whole town; I had but to stand outside the walls and throw 
it in the air to cause destruction to any town. This bottle of 
"medicine" began to give me great inconvenience; everybody 
refused to carry it. A big bandage of rags and thatch housed 
the fiery spirit; great was the ceremony in assigning it its 

Elace wherever I happened to stop. Daffahborrah could not 
e blamed for refusing to see me. Beah returned to Salaghee, 
and remained three weeks. 
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It was now aboat the beginning of August, and the depth 
of the rains. I therefore determined to shun all exposure 
from the weather. What I particularly dreaded was the losing 
or damaging my instruments in crossing the creeks, with which 
a country rugged with every feature of hill and dale is every- 
where intersected. In the dries, many of them scarcely con- 
tain water enough to cover the foot; but in the rains, they 
become torrents,* eight and ten feet deep, with a swift and 
destructive current, being, in fact, drains or gullies tilted 
toward the main reservoirs, the St. PauFs and Little Cape 
Mount rivers. The rains had fairly set in, yet the quantity 
of water is much less than what I have been accustomed to 
experience on the seaboard at Monrovia. 

The country is every variety of hill, plain, and valley. 
Standing upon an elevation, it seemed to me that the people 
had attempted to cover the whole country with their rice- 
fields. Toward the west could be seen the rice-hills enveloped 
in showers; succeeding that, whole mountain sides of rice 
partly buried in vapor; next to that could be seen a brilliant 
sunlight spread over the brown and ripening plains of rice 
below. 

It would be difficult to describe into how many scenes sun- 
shine, showers, clouds, and vapor can vary a locality, itself an 
expression of every variety of change. Only here and there 
could be seen patches of large forest trees. So completely had 
this section of the country been farmed over and over, that 
only saplings of three or four years' growth covered the uncul- 
tivated parts. Nor will they be allowed to attain a greater 
age or size before the requirements of agriculture will clear 
them for rice and cotton-fields. This is the chief reason why 
all the barricades or walls of towns in this section of the 
country are formed of earth and clay, instead of the large 
stakes that are used by the natives living in the vicinity of 
Liberia. 

The Bonsie people have very tractable dispositions, and are 
wedded to no particular species of error. Fetichism has no 
strong hold on them. They believe in that thing most that 
manifests the- greatest visible superiority or power. They are 

Seatly duped by the fraud and chicanery of the Mohammedan 
andingo priests. 

In general physical appearance, the Boozies are well built, 
generally from five and a half to six feet in stature, with 
stoutly developed bodies, of sufficient muscular strength to 
hold a United States musket, bayonet fixed, at full arm's 
length, in one hand. They are an exceedingly healthy people, 
and of very clean habits. They bathe regularly twice a day, 
night and morning, in warm water, besides the intermediate 
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cold-water batbs they are sure to take at whatever creek they 
happen to cross in their daily walking. For cleaning the teeth 
they use a brush made of rattan, admirably adapted for the 
purpose. Paring the finger and toe-nails is carried to excess. 
And the women of Zolu are foolish enough to pluck away part 
of their eyebrows and eyelashes, things with which nature had 
not too lavishly furnished them from the first. 

Many of the women are very pretty; and for the many 
faces with which I am acquainted at Monrovia, resemblances, 
and close resemblances, are to be found among the Boozies. 
Most of our people at Monrovia are fond of deriving them- 
selves from the Mandingoes. I am sorry to say that this 
Boozie type of resemblance does not confirm an origin so noble 
and consoling. We must, therefore, rest satisfied with humbler 
antecedents. 

As soon as the weather permitted travelling, I insisted on 
Beah resuming the journey; but he framed many excuses, and 
finally, to rid himself of my importunities, ran off to Bokkasah, 
where his family resided. Thither I dispatched one of my 
boys, demanding his return, but he refused to come. Beah 
was trying to carry out the secret instructions he had received 
from the Boporo Mandingoes. To trammel and obstruct my 
going still more, he sent word to the Boozies at Zolu that they 
were not to allow me to go anywhere; for, if anything befell 
Momoru's American man, they alone would be held responsible 
for it. Three times I endeavored to leave the town, but the 
people, by entreaties, presents, and every means of persuasion 
they could think of, compelled me to relinquish my intentions. 

Beah had duped them as to the real reasons of delay. Fi- 
nally, it was appointed that if Beah should not return in two 
weeks I was to go anywhere I chose. The time expired with- 
out Beah making his appearance. 

(to be contikued.) 



From the National Baptist. 
MISSIONS IN INTERIOR WEST AFRICA. 

In the Annual Eeport of the Baptist General Convention, 

published in the Baptist Missionary Ma^zine for June, 1840, 

it is stated, under the head of "Mission in West Africa,'* on 

page 136: 

"Apart from the mission to the Bassas, and other tribes in 
the immediate vicinity of Liberia, it has been a subject of 
inquiry at difi'erent times, how far and in what directions it 
may be ad visible to extend our operations into the interior? 
The mission already established in West Africa was designed 
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more especially for the benefit of the native population, its 
influence on the colony being incidental; and it would only be 
in fulfilment of the original plan to advance to the tribes in 
the interior as rapidly and as widely as the requisite means 
shall be furnished. The subject derives new interest from the 
fact that the hearts of some of our young brethren have been 
specially directed (we would hope by the Spirit of God) to the 
numerous population on the banks of the Niger, who have 
oflfered their services to the Board, and are now waiting for an 
opportunity to commence the enterprise.'' 

In the Annual Eeport for 1841, published in the Missionary 
Magazine for June, it ^is stated, on page 183, that Messrs. 
Fielding and Constantine, and their wives, arrived at Edina, 
at the mouth of the St. John's river, in Grand Bassa county, 
in Liberia, on the 3d of December, 1840. "They were to 
remain at that place until past their acclimation, and were 
then expected to- proceed to the interior by the way of Fer- 
nando Po and the river Niger." But in a note, on the same 
page, it is stated: "Since this report was put to press, the 
mournful tidings have reached us of the death of Mrs. Fielding, 
on the 3d of January, 1841, after an illness of about nine days, 
and of Mr. Fielding, a fortnight afterwards." 

As the African Mission has been re-established by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, we hope that the original pur- 
pose to enter the interior of Africa will not be forgotten. During 
the years which have elapsed, two facts have been thoroughly 
established : Firsts that the best missionary route to the inte- 
rior of Africa will be to start from Monrovia, the capital of the 
Eepublic of Liberia, and then proceed up the St. Paul's river, 
taking the route of the Mandingo caravans to Bopora. Second, 
that men of the African race will be the best missionaries for 
the interior of Africa, because of their superior adaptation to 
the climate. 

A generous friend of Africa, Eobert Arthington, of Leeds, 
England, in an able article on the "Moral Conquest of Africa," 
has proposed, "in order to destroy the slave trade throughout 
Africa, «nd spread the blessings of the Gospel everywhere 
throughout the land, to form a chain of colonies across the 
breadth of Airica." He not only proposed, but has himself 
generously defrayed the expense — more than seven thou- 
sand dollars — of sending out the first company, composed 
of seventy-nine persons. This missionary band of colonists, 
known as the "Arthington Company," reached Liberia on the 
19th of December, 1869, and proceeded up the St. Paul's river 
to establish themselves near the falls or rapids of that river. 
We hope that the earnest prayers of American and English 
Christians may 'be offered in behalf of this company of pioneers 
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of civilization and Christianity. Their settlement will form a 
base of action for future efPbrts. Others are ready to follow 
them. Shall the means be wanting ? The largo ship Golconda 
can cany hundreds comfortably. The efforts of the American 
Colonization Society will not supersede, but will greatly pro- 
mote direct ministerial missionary labor. Preaching mission- 
aries are needed, who can give their whole time to the work of 
saving souls, while the agricultural portion of the emigrants 
can -aid in the prayer-meetings and Sunday schools, and also 
train native youth as members of their families. 

As men of generous hearts have founded scholarships, and 
endowed professorships, why should not large gifts be made, 
sufficient by the annual interest to sustain missionaries in the 
interior of Africa ? The sum of ten thousand dollars would sus- 
tain, by the annual interest, a preaching missionary in Africa. 
Or the interest of ten thousand dollars could be applied to 
sending out selected families of pious freedmen. Smaller gifts 
can be applied to the sending out of one or more pious mis- 
sionary colonists, who. will sustain themselves by their farms. 

A noble ship of more than one thousand tons, the Golconda, 
has been procured, mainly by the generous gift of thirty-five 
thousand dollars from a citizen, now deceased, of Maryland. 
This ship has just returned safely to Baltimore from Africa, 
and is now ready to start again, provided the sum often thou- 
sand dollars can be secured. Will not each reader resolve to 
give or collect ten dollars or more for the great work of civil- 
izing and Christianizing Africa by the instrumentality of 
colored men? 



A NEW ERA FOR AFRICA. 



There has been for years preparing a wonderful cbange in 
the condition of the African people. The abolition of negro 
slavery throughout nearly the whole civilized world ; the eleva- 
tion of the negroes to full citizenship in the United States; the 
organization of several independent Christian republics in 
Eastern Africa, as the Orange Free State, and the Trans- Vaal 
Republic; the opening of the Suez Canal; the Christianization 
of Madagascar — are some of many facts which indicate that a 
complete revolution is being wrought in the present religious, 
political, and social relations of the Africans, and that the near 
future seems to have for them a new destiny in store. 

In the light of this consideration, many other facts, which 
in themselves alone might not seem to have cosmopolitan 
importance, are calculated to attract increased attention. One 
of these is the expedition of Sir Samuel Baker to the sources 
of the Nile. This enterprising Englishman is well known as a 
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bold traveller, who has materially advanced our knowledge of 
the soarces of the great river. Sir Samuel is now in the ser- 
vice of the Yiceroy — has been made a Pasha, and put at the 
head of a military expedition, from which the conquest of rich 
and extensive countries, that have been for centuries, and still 
are a prey to uninterrupted civil wars, is expected. One of 
the first objects of the expedition is the thorough suppression 
of the slave trade. The freed negroes will be settled on a fer- 
tile tract of land on the banks of the Nile. They will be sup- 
plied with cotton and other seed, as well as with agricultural 
implements, and no efforts will be spared to convert the roam- 
ing savages into civilized colonists. To secure the peace of the 
new settlements, a number of military colonies will be estab- 
lished; the native tribes will be compelled to live in peace with 
each other, and, in order to be safe from famine, to cultivate 
a tract of land proportionate to their number. A railroad is 
to connect Suakim, a port on the Eed Sea, with Khartoum, and 
it is expected thus to give a powerful impulse to the rapid devel- 
opment of the great resources of the fertile' regions on the XJp- 
peir Nile, and to make an incalculable addition to the revenues 
of the Yiceroy. — The Methodist 



so MAmr YEABS, so LITTLE GOOD ! 

It is quite common with infidel and scoffing writers to take 
the number of converts to Christianity in- a heathen country, 
and, dividing by this number the amount of money expended 
on the field, to say: "So much it costs to convert one heathen." 
The small number of converts and the great amount of money 
make an exhibit that unbelief loves to hold up as a complete 
argument against missions. A similar and equally sophistical 
and injurious effort is now made to depreciate the usefulness of 
the colonization scheme in Liberia. So much money, so few 
men I So many years, so little good ! 

The same sneer has been made from the infancy of the 
human race, and will be made to the end. The colony of 
Liberia differs only from other experiments of the kind in this, 
that its success has been greater than any other in human 
history. It has done more good, with less money and less 
suffering, than any other colony, and to this day is a living 
proof of the wisdom and philanthropy of the men who founded 
and nurtured it. There the colony stands, and the blessing 
of God is upon it. It is a home for the African, if he wishes 
to have one there; and no one goes who does not wish to go. 
It is a Eepublic, and men struggle there, as here, to go ahead. 
Some are disappointed; some are sick; some are poor; and 
they write letters detailing their sufferings, and enemies publish 

Sig. 2— Jane. 
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them to divert funds from the cause. But the colony is there, 
and the Gospel is there, and good government, and Christian 
homes, and a chance for all; and who will deny the right of an 
Africiin to go there, or of a friend to help him if he wants to? 
It is a good work, and there are few, compared with the whole 
number of good men, who care to aid it. Therefore it is all 
the more ungracious to lay a straw in its way. It has God's 
blcfising, and is itself blessing Africa. It deserves our prayers 
and support. — New York Observer. 



From the Brroklyn Daily Eagle. 
AFSICA'S evangelization. 



. A meeting in behalf of the American Colonization Society 
was held on Sunday evening, April 24, in the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, which was presided over by Rev. Dr. 
Budington, pastor of the church. The opening services were 
conducted by Rev. Dr. Budington, who afterwards invited the 
attention of the audience to a statement to be made by Bev. 
Dr. Orcutt, Secretary of the Society. 

Rev. Dr. Orcutt, Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society, on being introduced, said: Some thirty-five years ago, 
the eloquent and lamented Betbune came from XJtica to New 
York city to address a public meeting in behalf of African Col- 
onization. A large and intelligent audience had assembled to 
hear him. 

The Doctor commenced by saying: "After my arrival in 
town, where I expected to meet a friend whom I had known 
for several years, and whom I was anxious to meet again, I was 
informed, to my £rrief and consternation, that he was dead 
and buried ; for that the funeral obsequies of the American 
Colonization Society were attended yesterday. But when 
I behold this numerous audience, it seems as if there h^A 
been a resurection ; for it is a collection of the most beau- 
tiful corpses I ever saw. They remind me of two lines of 
the poet : 

***On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 
And beaaty immortal awakes ftt>m the tomb.*** 

It has been the lot of this Society to experience a good many 
such deaths, and as many like resurrections. The present 
occasion is pleasing evidence that it is still a liviog thing; and 
though its mission is not fully accomplished, to all minds well 
informed on the subject the Republic of Liberia is proof enoogb 
that it has not lived in vain. 

There is a class of persons who are accustomed to speak dis- 
paragingly both of the Society and its work. These represent 
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Liberia as a failure — that the settlers are suffering and dying 
and relapsing into barbarism. Against the truth of such state- 
ments we have abundant reliable testimony. Allow me to call 
your attention to that of Hon. Abraham Hanson, Minister Ees- 
ident and Consul General of the United States to the Kepublic 
of Liberia. Also to that of H. W. Johnson, Esq., an intelligent 
emigrant fi*om Canandaigna, and a lawyer highly commended 
by the Ontario Bar; and also that of Hon. E. J. Koye, who is 
now President of the Eopublic. 

It had been announced that an address would be delivered 
by Hon. Joshua T. Van Cott, but during the evening a note was 
received by Dr. Orcutt, in which Mr. Van Cott excused himself 
from attending on the ground of severe illness. 

The next speaker was Kev. Dr. Schenck, of St. Ann's Church, 
who said there was no way in which he could testify to the 
very great interest he felt in the American Colonization Society 
more than by the fact that he was there that evening. He had 
been on his feet for seven hours, and had had his mouth open 
for four hours, and was therefore in no great condition to make 
a speech, and had attended principally for the purpose of giving 
the cause a friendly salutation, and bidding it GoD-speed. Many 
years ago a great many persons in the country were hostile to 
it, and the Society had consequently known many seasons of 
great depression, but it had subsequently revived, when the 
subject of its operations became better known. At the present 
time it was looked upon as a great religious question, and con- 
cerned all the religious citizens both of America and Europe, as 
being a part of the great work which God had given them to do. 
There could be no doubt but that all the world was to be re- 
deemed to Christ. The}*^ knew that the curse rested upon Ham 
and his descendants, but the first of those descendants who had 
been turned to Christ was Simon, the Cyrenian, who had borne 
the cross, which was found to be too heavy for the lacerated 
shoulders of the suffering Saviour. That event, which identified 
A negro with the crucifixion on Calvary, he looked upon as 
being the first dawning of that great light which was to send 
a knowledge of Christian ty into the minds of the children of 
Ham. It was from that stand-point that it came before them 
in the light of a great religious subject, and it seemed to him 
that it was peculiarly appropriate that to the United States 
should be given the task of solving the great problem of African 
civilization. There was no nation upon the face of the earth 
that had the same opportunity to do for Africa what America 
could do, and now there was a good chance to pay back the debt 
that was owing her for stealing her children and selling them 
into bondage. That point had been reached through the throea 
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of the recent civil convulsions, and slavery had been finally 
abolished. 

Thus far the colonization of Africa by American negroes 
had done what the combined navies of Europe and America 
had failed to accomplish — it had abolished the slave trade 
on that Coast, and where barracoons were formerly estab- 
lished, churches and school-houses are now to be found. The 
work had been greatly blessed, and they were to ask whether 
their efforts in that direction ought not to be increased, and it 
seemed to him that they were called upon to do all that they 
could for Africa, more especially as she was being opened up to 
commerce, and the whole world was beginning to understand 
and appreciate her many advantages. The work he would 
have them engage in was that of evangelizing Africa, and the 
circumstances to which he had alluded proved that the appeal 
was urgent, and one to which a deaf ear could not be turned. 
When he saw the heathen of China flocking by thousands to 
this country, he felt that the great work of African evangeliza* 
tion ought to be completed as speedily as possible, in order 
that they might do for the Flowery Kingdom what he hoped 
would by that time have been done for Ethiopia. The time 
had come, in the history of Christian missions, when the work 
of evangelization would have to be reorganized. If time 
were permitted he could show that it was absolutely necessary 
that the missionary work should be thoroughly reorganized. 
How it was to be done he was not prepared to say, but he 
believed that the colonization scheme might be used as a mighty 
lever to promote the spread of the Gospel. He believed that 
the true missionary agency would have to be more symmetrical, 
and missionaries in future ought to be men who could sympath- 
ize with those to whom thoy were sent* The churches were 
beginning to understand that the men who go to Africa must 
not only be able to preach to the people, but they must also 
be able to teach them how to build houses and boats, as the 
exhibition of one little art of that kind would make hundreds 
of converts. 

It was proposed to show to Africa what America could make 
of her. Men of intelligence should be sent there, men belong- 
ing to the same race, and in that manner would the product of 
a high civilization be exhibited there, and the people would 
see Christianity in its best aspect. The American Colonization 
Society was, he thought, the best-arranged and most symmet- 
rical enterprise of the kind to be found in the world, and as 
such he was one of its warmest advocates. In whatever light 
they looked at it, it was a cause which commended itself to the 
entire co-operation of their hearts and hands. 

Kev. Dr. Samson, President of Columbian College, D. C, was 
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then introduced. He said most people were animated bj' and 
believed in prophecies, and he had been speaking that day of 
what David had written in the Sixty-eighth Psalm, "Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch. out her hands unto God." Was the work 
which was begun when Simon, the Cyrenian, bore the cross of 
Calvary, to be completed in these days? He then spoke of the 
spread of the Gospel among the colored men in Washington 
and other cities, and said the great question was, what is to be 
done for the regeneration of Africa ? Ethiopia occupied a much 
larger space than was generally supposed, and many of the 
most famous of the ancient cities, such as Nineveh and others, 
were within her borders. Then, again, the race of Ham was 
/the first one that was developed on the face of the earth. It 
was to that race that Melchisedec, Jethro, and other men 
belonged, and it therefore seemed to him that there must have 
been something great in that race. Not only was it the first 
to be developed, but traces of the ancient Ethiopian civiliza- 
tion are still to be found in many parts of Asia, and also in 
Central and Northern Africa. Those .portions of Africa were 
afterwards visited by the Greeks and Eomans, and in a voca- 
bulary of the dialects of the tribes of Central Africa, which 
was published a few years ago, many Greek words were found. 
The dark ages, however, intervened, and all knowledge of 
the interior of Africa was lost. Now, however, it seemed to 
him that, through the efibrts of Dr. Livingstone, Sir Samuel 
Baker, and other travellers, the country would be thoroughly 
explored, and that once again the arts of civilization would be 
taught in Africa. This time, however, the work would not be 
carried out by heathens and barbarians, but missionaries would 
also carry to the tribes a knowledge of the living God. Dr. 
Samson then spoke at considerable length of the good which had 
been done by the English settlement at Sierra Leone, and by the 
Republic of Liberia. Fourteen thousand emigrants had already 
been colonized there, and there were hundreds of others all 
through the South whiD were desirous of passage and settlement. 
After singing another hymn, the benediction was pronounced, 
and the congregation dispersed. 



• From the Albany Argus. 

SHALL AFfiICA BE CIVILIZED! 

There was a large meeting on Sunday evening, May 1, in 
Dr. Darling*s Church, under the auspices of the American Col- 
onization Society. The Kev. Dr. Darling presided. Prayer 
was offered by the venerable Dr. Samuel H. Cox. 

The first speaker was the Kev. Dr. Orcutt, Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society. He proceeded to say that th6^ 
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American Colonization Society was not dead, as some had sup- 
posed. The Eepublic of Liberia was proof that it had not lived 
in vain. Its object was to redeem Africa, through her own 
children. We see what it cost us to evangelize a New World. 
The march of Christian civilization had been across the Atlan- 
tic ocean, until now it had reached the Pacific shore. Only 
one continent remains to be reached, and the reason why it 
had not been reached was, that it did not lie in the line of the 
march of progress. But it was a great continent, containing 
three times the population of our own. It was rich in resources. 
How was it to be reached except through the medium of 
Africa's own sons? The Anglo Saxons had succeeded every- 
where, but Africa repelled us by its climate. But be need not 
say that we had Africans among us who could be used for this 
work. More than half a million of Africa's sons had come into 
the Christian church in this country. Was it not possible for 
God to send some of these? They could endure the climate. 
Would not God use them to accomplish the Christianization 
of Africa ? 

Already the work had been begun. The Eepublic of Liberia 
had been organized upon the plan of our own. Six hundred 
thousand Africans were under that new Eepublic. They were 
surrounded by barbarous tribes. We had reached the last 
continent to be conquered to Christ. The period has now arri- 
ved when the Ethiopian begins to stretch out his hand unto God. 
But how were the Africans in American to get over there? 
These people among us were poor, and they must be helped. 
The American Colonization Society had helped thousands of 
them to return to the land of their origin. It had been stated 
that the American Colonization Society was a failure; that the 
negroes sent back were lapsing into barbarism. But this was 
not so. The fact that the Society existed through all such cal- 
umnies was one answer. Another was the truthful testimony 
of personal observers, who ought to know. He referred to the 
testimony of many who had spent one, two, three, or more years 
in Liberia. They all agree that immense progress had been 
made. Eifty years ago, where Liberia now stands, savage 
tribes, with snake-worship, held sway. The location itself 
was an unimproved spot. Now there was a College, numerous 
churches and schools, a thriving population, and 'a growing 
civilization. This had been accomplished through the efforts 
of the American Colonization Society. Let us go on with the 
good work thus begun. Africans have been used under God 
to redeem Africa. Shall we not push forward the noble and 
Christian work? 

It had been thought that since the war there was no calf for 
African colonization— -that the negroes would not return. ThU 
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was not trae. There were never so many applications to the 
Society as since the war. The Society had sent out 2,300 
daring the past four years. Many of them were professing 
Christians. Within a few months there had been hundj'eds 
of applications for passage. To the black man there was a 
repulsion here, while there wag an attraction there. What 
better object then than the purpose of this Society to thus labor 
for the redemption of Africa, through the labors of the colored 
men of America? He read the testimony of a negro who pre- 
ferred to go to Africa, where be could be equal in all respects 
with the masses, rather than stay here at large pay, where he 
knew he was not and could not be an equal. White mission- 
aries could not live in Africa. The experiment had been tried 
at great loss of life. It was evident that we must use the 
negro to save Africa. Shall we not, then, avail ourselves of 
him, and thus, under God, lift Africa from the darkness in 
which she is now involved ? 

Eov. Dr. Maclean, ex-President of Princeton College, addressed 
the meeting. Originally the question was, what could be done 
to elevate the free negroes of the United States? This was 
finally answered by the attempt to establish a negro colony, a 
Republic, in Africa, modelled after our own. The government 
of Liberia did more to put down the slave trade than the navies 
of England and the United States combined. Thus much we 
know this Society had accomplished. What would President 
Roberts have been had he remained in this country? Nothing. 
And yet he was a wise and sagacious man — a man of great 
influence in Africa, and the President of a College. That Col- 
lege was an excellent institution, having an able corps of pro- 
fessors. It was hoped that this College would not only tell 
upon Liberia, but upon the surrounding tribes and nations. 

To establish missions among the African tribes it was neces- 
sary to have some power that they would respect. The Republic 
of Liberia afforded that very thing. This, too, the Coloniza- 
tion Society had accomplished. He urged the necessity of send- 
ing out more emigrants, and the best we can get. All we can 
send will add to the power of the nation. This course was 
urged by Ex-President Roberts. He considered it a Christian 
duty to elevate every mortal man as high as we can. In the 
way we propose to aid Africa, we attempt to show them that 
they can do in their sphere all that the white man can do. 
The negro cannot maintain here the same comparative social 
position that he can in his own land. He wished that some 
able and liberal man would endow another professorship in the 
Liberia College. He knew of no place or direction where 
money could be better used. He believed the work of this 
Society was the work of God. Africa is to be brought into 
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subjection to the King of Zion. All nations were to be brought 
unto God. 

Dr. Darling announced that a collection would be taken up 
to aid the work of the American Colonization Society. He 
earrfestly endorsed the objects of the Society. He believed 
the evangelization of Equatorial Africa depended upon the 
black man. It could be accomplished in no other way. Care- 
ful study had led him to this conclusion. 

The congregation united in singing the doxology, after 
which Eev. Dr. Cox pronounced the benediction and the meet- 
ing closed. 



From the Newark Register. 
COLONIZATION MEETING AT NEWARK, N. J. 

A public meeting in behalf of the American Colonization 
Society was held in the North Keformed Church, on Sunday 
evening, May 15th. Rev. Dr. Orcutt, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, in an entertaining address, remarked, that for over 
fifty 3^ears this cause has received the countenance of the best 
minds in the country, mentioning the names of Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, Jeremiah Day, Edward Everett, and others as 
examples. The main object of the Society was the Christian 
civilization of Africa by its own children. The many and 
unsuccessful attempts at missionary work were next alluded 
to and attributed to the mortality of the laborers in the field. 
The work already accomplished in Liberia was stated, and a 
denial made of the charge that the Colony is relapsing into 
barbarism, the testimony of the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Republic and the American Minister Resident being 
cited in refutation of the error. 

Professor Eaton, of the Collegiate Institute at Brooklyn, 
said that Liberia was not a colony, but a nation, and thus 
recognized in Europe and elsewhere, and that it has a dignity 
that few are aware of. It is in a peculiar position, however. In 
absorbing the aborigines, there is danger of infection from 
the superstitions of the degraded Africans, hence it is necessary 
to have intelligent men there. The black man has done our 
work for many years, and we owe him something in return. If 
he is not contented here, the Society provides him a passage 
to Liberia, expenses free, and gives him a six months' support, 
together with a fee simple to ten acres of land. As the pre- 
judice between the races will not be eradicated for years to 
come, it is evident that the black man will not soon have a 
chance to elevate himself. 

Rev. Dr. Findley, of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
remarked that Liberia opens a glorious field for the develop- 
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ment of character and governmental abilities. During the 
late war the negro had proven himself an efficient soldier, and, 
if opportunity were afforded, could doubtless give an equally- 
good account of himself in other' vocations. 

The exercises closed with a collection and the singing of the 
doxology. 

DUTUSION OF THE BIBLE IN LIBERA. 

The American Colonization Society have just received from 
the estate of the Kev. F. A. McCorkle, late of Greeneville, 
Tennessee, $470, which, with $30 paid to the General Govern- 
ment as tax, is a legacy of $500 made to the Society by that 
former zealous friend of Africa, for "the purchase of Bibles" 
for Liberia. Many of the citizens of that Republic who emi- 
grated from the State of Tennessee, will remember Mr. McCorkle 
with sentiments of affection and gratitude, and rejoice with 
others that he did not forget them in his declining years, but 
gave of his means to supply the people of Liberia with the 
bread of life. 



CONNECTICUT COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary of this Society was held this year in New Haven, in the 
Hall of Representatives, (granted for the purpose by vote of the House,) 
Thursday evening, May 12th. Vice President Rev. W. W. Turner, of Hart- 
ford, called the meeting to order, and stated that the Society had no President, 
as Hon. Thomas B. Butler declined that office, to which he was elected at 
the last Annual Meeting, on account of scruples which prevented him, as a 
judge of the Supreme Court, from assuming any such office. 

Hon. L. F. S. Foster, Speaker of the House of Representatives, was invited 
to preside, and accepted the trust. Rev. Dr. Phelps, of New Haven, offered 
prayer The Secretary of the Society, Rev. J. Aspinwall Hodge, of Hartford, 
being absent, Rev. W. W. Turner read the Annual Report. We make only 
brief extracts : 

" Daniel P. Crosby, Esq., of Hartford, one of the Managers of the Society, 
has recently departed this life. His loss is greatly deplored, as he had long 
been a firm friend of the cause, and a generous contributor. 

The newly appointed District Secretary of the Parent Society for Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, Rev. D. C. Haynes, of Boston, has 
been actively engaged since March 18th in holding public meetings and col- 
lecting money, and otherwise promoting the interests of the Society. The 
following letter from Mr. Haynes takes the place of the financial statement : 
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New Haveit, CoNitECTiotJT, May 10; 1870. 

Rev. J. ASPINWALL HODQB, 

Secretary Connecticut Colonization Society. 
My Dear Sir: The amount of cash received from Connecticut by the 
American Colonization Society, as acknowledged in the African Repository, 
from May 20, 1869. to April 20, 1870, is $1,224 39. I have received to 
April 25, 1870, not yet acknowledged in the Repository, $152. During the 
period included above, there has been received for African Repository $5, 
making a total from May 15, 1869, to date of $1,381 89. 

The smallness of this amount is due to the facts that there have been no 
legacies received during the year, and that nearly no effort has been made 
in the State. My own efforts did not commence until March 18th, and I 
have received since, of the total for the year, from Hartford, $484, and from 
Norwich $152; whole amount $636. 

Very truly, yours, D. C. Haynes, 

Dist. Sec. Am. Col. Society. 

The patrons and friends of the Society have great reason for encouiagement 
in the present aspect of its affairs, and in the indications of favor with which 
its aims seem to be regarded by Divine Providence. If it only shall receive 
their firm support and liberal contributions, its success is sure." 

The meeting was then addressed at length by Rev. D. C. Haynes, of Bos- 
ton ; Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New Haven ; Hon. James T Pratt, Member 
of the House of Representatives from Wethersfield, and others. 

We regret that we cannot give in full the speeches on this occasion, par- 
ticularly that of our respected friend Rev. Dr. Bacon, who has long been a 
Life Director of the American Colonization Society, and to whom we were 
formerly indebted for many cherished favors. He spoke of the new aspects 
of the cause in the freedom of the former slaves, which removes all objections 
to work, and gave it his renewed concurrence. 

We also greatly rejoice in the fact that Rev. Di*. Woolsey, President of 
Yale College, though unable to be present at the meeting, accepted the Pres- 
idency of the Connecticut Society, vacant since the death of the lamented 
Professor Silliman, Sr. 

The following officers for the year were then chosen : 

President. — Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D. 

Vice Presidents. — Rev. W. W. Turner, Hon. Thomas W. Williams, Hon. 
Ralph I. ingersoll, Hon. Origen S. Seymour, Hon. Ebenezer Jackson, Hon. 
James C. Loomis, Hon. Leverett E Pease, Earl Martin, Esq. 

Secretary. — Rev. J. AspinwaJl Hodge. ) tt l^ j 
Treasurer. — Charles Seymour, Esq. J 

Moard of Managers. — James B. Hosmer, Esq., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., 
Samiizel S. Ws^d, Esq;, Rev. William Thompson, D. D., Rev. Abner Jackson, 
D. D., Rev. R. G. Vermilye, D. D., Henry White, Esq., H, H. Barbour, Esq., 
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Hon. Tames T. Pratt, Gen. William Williams, E. H. Roberts, Esq., Daniel 
Phillips, Esq. 

On the Sabbath preceding this Anniversri-ry, Rev. D. C. Haynes, District 
Secretary, presented our cause in the First Baptist Church, New Haven, Rev. 
Di. Phelps, pastor. The New Haven journals report the meeting as follows : 

"The American Colonization Society. — The above-named Society had a 
hearing at the First Baptist Church yesterday afternoon. Rev. D. C. Haynes, 
District Secretary, preached upon the missionary aspect of the cause from the 
68th Psalm, 31st verse: ' Princes shall come out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God.' The speaker discussed the following topics : 
iFirst, Africa, in common with all the world, must be evangelized; second, 
efforts for Africa have heretofore been entirely inadequate, as the climate is 
deadly to white missionaries, and all nations have preyed upon Africa by the 
slave trade ; third, colonization by colored people has been the only success- 
ful mission to Africa, and since emancipation large numbers of the converted 
ones are anxious to go to their fatherland for its good as well as their own, 
and the Society is overwhelmed With applications. Liberia has a College 
and other schools, and churches of seven different denominations It has 
within its jurisdiction six hundred thousand of the native tribes, and is calling 
loadly to the Christian freedmen to come to aid in saving Africa." 



EMIGRATION FROM BARBADOS. 

April 6, 1865, the brigantine Cora, chartered and provisioned by the 
American Colonization Society, sailed from Barbados with three hundred 
and forty-six residents of that favored Island for Liberia, where they arrived 
May 10. This was a departure from the usual policy of the Society, but the 
subject was carefuly considered, and subsequent events have demonstrated its 
wisdom. Thus was added a number of well-edncated and religious families 
and of skilled and industrious mechanics and agriculturists to the African 
Republic, at a time, too, when emigration, owing to the war then in progress, 
had almost ceased from the United States. 

Some of these people soon removed to the adjoining British Colony of Sierra 
Leone, but the others located at Monrovia or went up the St. Paul's river, and 
founded a settlement now called Crozerville. It will be gratifying and en- 
couraging to the friends of the colored race to learn from these emigrants that 
they there "enjoy liberty, equality, and social and political privileges to a 
greater degree " than they could in the West Indies, while their success has 
caused their " relatives and friends " in Barbados to solicit such pecuniary aid 
as would transfer them to Africa. This will more fully appear in the following 
communication, which reached this office during the present month : 

"Settlement op Cbozebville, Libeeia, W. C. A., May 4, 186^. 
To Rev. Thomas S. Malcom and othees. 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned, citizens of the Republic of Liberia^ Who 
emigrated from Baarbados, West Indies^ four years ago, beg leave to communi* 
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cate to you, as friends of Liberia and members of the Colonization Society, 
on a subject of great importance to us, and involving the interest and happiness 
of thousands of our race, both in this country and the West Indies. 

We have individually received several letters from our families and friends, 
representing their condition, asking us for aid, and expressing their ardent 
desire to come to Liberia. But we are few in number, and not yet advanced 
sufficiently far in business nor farming to be able to render them any pecuniary 
aid. We think best to make known their request to you, and ask you if, as 
individuals or as a Society, you can assist us to aid them, or directly your- 
selves aid them to come to this country. 

We are confident that they are the right sort of men for this country. They 
are men who understand tropical agriculture. " They have been accustomed 
all their lives to growing the same products that are indigenous to this soil 
and climate, and thus they can bring with them an experience which no 
other class of emigrants can. They are greatly needed here, to assist in 
developing the great resources of agricultural wealth, which are now dormant 
in this fertile country, needing only the skillful hand of culture. Besides, 
we wish our friends and relatives to be encouraged in coming here, because 
they can here enjoy liberty, equality, and social and political privileges to 
a greater degree than they can in the West Indies, while at the same time 
they will assist to build up a great negro nationality on the Western Coast 
of Africa, and redeem, civilize, and Christianize millions of our race now 
sunken in the lowest grades of heathenism. 

We trust you will do us the kindness to submit our request to the attention 
of our friends and the friends of Liberia, and give us such an answer as to 
you seems best. 

We are, gentlemen, yours, respectfully, 
John P. Porte, Joseph T. Gibson, John I. Thoepe, John A. Cox, Jacob 
Padmoee, Thomas Caddle, Augustus Gall, Isaac W. Denny, David 
Gibson, John E. Porte, Thomas H. Wharton, James Padmore, John 
W. Jordan, Samuel T. Holden, Thomas H. Eastman, John B.Weeks, 
Robert Clarke, John A. Brathwaite, Joseph B. Highland.*' 

The American Colonization Society has not the pecuniary ability to com- 
ply with the spontaneous requests of the colored people of the United 
States for passage to Liberia, and, as a consequence, are unable to meet the 
wishes of the above-named applicants. This is deeply regretted, as African 
Colonizationists are the friends of the African race wherever they are found. 
But is this not a proper and grand field for British philanthrophy and Chris- 
tian liberality ? Here is an urgent appeal in behalf of the suffering residents 
of one of their own Islands, and a way of relief suggested which is at once 
practical, easy, and cheap; promotive of good to those that remuin and to 
those that go, and, at the same time, to the more numerous population of a 
despoiled continent. 

The colored residents of Barbados have been free for the last thirty years, 
and making progress in improvement and in education. Many of them have 
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risen above the mass, yet they have been nnable to reach the same social 
position with the wealthy and educated whites, while their elevation only 
renders their condition the more irksome. Hence, this refined and intelligent 
class turn their eyes toward Liberia as a land of hope, May it not be thus 
with the American people of color, and they soon earnestly aspire to some- 
thing more desirable than they are now enjoying, or can expect to enjoy, in the 
United States — "a great negro nationality," and to help to " redeem civilize, 
and Christianize millions " of their race in Africa ? 



THE ARTHINGTON AND BREWER SETTLEMENTS. 

LETTEB FBOM HENB7 W. DENNIS, ESQ. 

Monrovia, April 8, 1870. 

Mt Deab Sib: On the 3d of last month I wrote you of the condition of 
the emigrants by the last trip of the Golconda, and what they were doing. 
Nearly all of the Arthington company have moved up to their settlement, and 
the most of them are in their own houses. Those of them who are still here 
I will move up next week. I visited their settlement last week, and found 
them busy at work. Their settlement I judge to be about a mile and a quar- 
ter above Muhlenburg, and about a quarter of a mile from the river. It is 
on elevated lands. The site, however, is not as level as I could wish it. It 
was their own selection. The lands nearer Muhlenburg are claimed as private 
property, is the reason why the Arthington settlement was not made nearer 
Muhlenburg. They have done considerable in clearing oflf their lands, with 
the assisance I have rendered them ; but as yet nothing has been planted. 
They have been too busy in getting up their houses to plant anything, and, 
morever, it was not the season for planting. They seemed much pleased with 
their location and prospects. It has been quite expensive in moving, them 
np, as well as tedious. 

Mr. Munden, the leading man of the Brewer company, tells me that his 

people will be ready to move up to their places next week — that they have 

their houses ready. I informed you, in my letter of last month, that this 

company had selected a site in the rear of Virginia for their settlement. It 

was my purpose to have visited their selection last week, to see what they 

had been doing, but I concluded to defer my visit. I hope they will be within 

two weeks moved up, and in their own houses. I have also extended aid to 

this company, to facilitate their operations. I am really anxious that all of 

them should do well. With due reference to economy, I am doing the very 

best I can for these and the other emigrants by the last trip of the ship. 

I am, sir, yours, very truly, 

H. W. Dennis. 

LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROTE. 

Executive Mansion, Monbovia, April 8, 1870. 
1)EAB SiB: I received your very kind congratulatory note of the 4th of 
February last, and I thank you for the good wishes therein expressed for my 
health and happiness, and for my success in the Presidency. 
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It is a great work that we have before us, and I have been in office to short 
a time, that it may be prematare to speak of success ; still, with the motives 
that actuated me to accept the high position conferred by the sufifrages of my 
fellow- citizens, with the assistance of the kind friends that have always aided 
Liberia, and with the help of the Almighty, I cannot see how we can fai^ 
in a work thai is intended to accomplish so great good for Africa and the 
world. 

You have, no doubt, seen my Inaugural Address, setting forth the policy 
of the administration. This policy, which" in a few words may be summed 
up to be' the elevation of the native tribes, the education of the people, the 
development of the agricultural rscources of the country, putting our finan- 
cial operations on a sure basis, and giving ready and numerous facilities for 
intercourse among the various parts of the Republic, will be adhered to 
as far as it is seconded by legislative aid, and the means which we shall 
be able to command shall allow. 

I shall be always happy to hear from you; and wishing you personal 
success, as well as success for the great work in which you are engaged, I 
remain. 

Very truly, yours, 

E. J. ROYE. 



THE LATE REV. HENRY B. STEWART. 

We regret to learn of the death of Rev. Henry B. Stewart, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Greenville, Sinon county, Liberia, which took place 
at his residence at that place, February 4, after an illness of some three weeks' 
duration. Mr. Stewart emigrated in the spring of 1849, Irom Savannah, 
Georgia, under the auspices of the American Colonization Society, preferring 
the wide sphere of usefulness opened to him in Africa. Long will his mem- 
ory be cherished by numerous friends in that Republic and in the United 
States. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

LiBERiAN Delegate to the General Assembly.— -The brig Nile arrived 
at New York April 27, from the West Coast of Africa, having on board as 
a passenger the Rev. James M. Priest, who has been a missionary in Liberia 
for the la-st twenty-seven years, and now makes this trip to attend the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly. Mr. Priest was Vice Presiden t of Liberia during 
the Presidency of Hon. D. B. Warner. 

Liberia Presbyteriait Mission. — A missiopary writes from near Monrovia, 
that three new divinity students were received under the care of the Presby- 
tery at its last meeting. In reviewing the events of the year he says: **Oar 
churches have been revived and refreshed from on high, and oar comma* 
mtiee reformed to some extent, and the work still increases. Converted men 
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are looking forward to entering the holy ministry in increased numbers. 
We are now on the eve of a great moral reformation in Liberia and parts 
adjacent. Interior chiefs are seeking alliances with us. The day of Africa's 
redemption is dawning, and we have not men or means for the demand." 

OuE Minister to Liberia. — Rev. John Seys, D. D., after many years' labor 
as a Missionary in Liberia, was appointed Minister-Resident and Consul-Gen- 
eral to that Republic. After service there, he requested and obtained six months' 
leave of absence to enable him to visit the United States. When he got here 
he was informed by the Secretary of State that Congress had passed a law 
limiting leaves of absence to diplomatic officers to sixty days, and that his 
vacation must therefore be limited to that time. Mr. Seys now protests 
against the deduction of four months' salary ($1,333) on the ground, first, that 
the law of limitation was ex fiost facto rn his case ; second, it took him forty- 
eight days to come from Monrovia, and the same time to go bnck. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations have his case before them. 

Bright Christian Prospects. — In a letter from Monrovia to the Baptist 
Miuionary Magazine, Rev. Mr. Richardson says : '* I have been in Africa 
forty-one years, watching with no little interest the progress of the Gospel 
of Christ ; and I am prepared to say truthfully that such bright and cheering 
prospects have never been witnessed by any one before. Throughout Liberia 
the kind visitation of the Spirit of Almighty God has been felt. Sinners of 
all grades and tribes have bowed to the mild sway of Jesus Christ, speaking 
with glad hearts the wonderful goodness and the love of God shed abroad 
in their hearts. The heathen all around us are stepping into the Gospel pool, 
and being made whole. Glory, glory be to God, the darkness of idolatry and 
vice is fast receding, while the light of the glorious Gospel is spreading far 
and near. It would gladden your heart and strengthen your faith to be here 
to witness what is going on. At my station, Virginia, December 7th, I bap- 
tized twenty-seven persons, one- third natives and Congoes. November 7th, 
at Monrovia, twenty-eight; and on the 19th of December, nine more. At 
Carysburg fifty-eight are waiting for baptism. Of this number, two-thirds 
are natives. At Grand Cape Mount forty converts are waiting likewise." 

Christianity on the Gold Coast. — Rev. J. A. Mader, of the Basle Mission, 
says, in a report: ''On Good Friday we had the Lord's Supper with 104 Afri- 
can communicants. On the Sunday after Easter I baptized thirty heathen 
in the name of the triune God. Many candidates have been made to wait; 
from one town thirteen out of twenty. The admitted candidates received 
regular instructions for three months. Many of these young Christians said 
that they had received their first impressions of the Gospel through the ser- 
mons preached on the streets in town by missionaries and Christians. Most 
of these baptized people will never need any material help from the mission. 
There is no end of new applicants for baptism, made by people who, weary 
of devil-worship, seek salvation with Christ." 
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Bibles for Liberia, $600 ; Less 
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KEW 8TEAMEB8 FOB THS AFBIGAH TBABE. 

"West- African trade is fast becoming a very considerable item 
in the commercial world. The sagacious merchants of Eng- 
land fully understand and appreciate the importance of that 
great outlet for British manufactures, and are rapidly laying 
the foundations of a traffic between the two continents that 
promise, in a short time, to astonish the most sanguine. 

When it was stated, only six or seven years ago, that it was 
impossible that the growing requirements of West-African 
trade could much longer be met by sailing vessels, and that 
steamers in adequate numbers must be employed, the assertion 
was ridiculed, and the reply was made that it would never pay 
to send more than one steamer each month to carry the mails, 
aided by a large subsidy from the British Government. 

Soon after this, the African Steamship Company began to dis- 
patch a second steamer every month from Liverpool, and the 
British and African Steam Navigation Company, recently organ- 
ized, commenced with three new steamers — the Bonny, Eo- 
quelle, and Congo— for the accommodation of African com- 
merce. Then the African Steamship Company followed with a 
fourth steamer per month — though it could only effect this by 
the costly expedient of chartering vessels for the purpose. 
Now it is announced that the British and African Steam Navi- 
gation Company are having built three steamers of greater 
capacity than those with which they commenced their career. 
These are to be named the Loando, Liberia, and Yolta. The: 
first, it is expected, will leave on her maiden voyage in July — 
the others to follow in quick succession. And the African. 
Steamship Company are about having launched for them a 
steamer — ^the Sherbro — thus giving, in a short time, five steam- 
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era every month for Liberia and the West Coast of Africa, 
arranged to leave Liverpool on the 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th, and 
30th of each month. 

In addition to these increased facilities for African com- 
merce, three new screw-steamers are to be dispatched for 
trading on the West-African Coast and rivers. The trial trip 
of one of these vessels, the Eio Formosa, took place on the 
19th of May. Her engines are said to be forty-horsepower, 
and she averaged a speed of ten knots an hour. Another — 
the Eio Bento — was launched. on the 14th of May. Her dimen- 
sions and capacity are as follows: Length, 120 feet; beam, 
20 feet; depth, 10 feet; burthen, 250 tons; engines of forty- 
horse power, combined high and low pressure. And on the 
16th of May was launched the Yictoria, four hundred tons, 
fitted with two separate engines of forty-five-horse power each. 

England's large and growing share in this remunerative trade 
may be mainly attributed to her efficient naval force on the 
West Coast of Africa, consisting of fourteen vessels, mostly 
steamers, and 1,475 men; and by the liberal maintenance of 
her settlements of Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold Coast, and 
Lagos, the estimate for the "military expenses" of which, for 
the year 1870-71, is £34,754. 

The United States pursues a different policy, and her trade 
with that valuable region is comparatively insignificant. 
Not an American man-of-war of any size or description is sta- 
tioned in those waters, and not a dollar has ever been appro- 
priated from the National Treasury for the passage of an 
emigrant to Liberia, or in her behalf. 

Liberia, with its sea-coast of five hundred miles, its civiliza- 
tion and its religion, controls a prosperous and expanding 
commerce. She owes her prosperity to the republican organi- 
zation which we gave, and to the regard for law and liberty 
which we inspired. No where else, out of our own limits, has 
the efficiency of our institutions in developing national char- 
acter been so satisfactorily shown. The foundation of such a 
Bepublic upon the benighted shores of West Africa will be re- 
garded in history as one of the noblest achievements of Ameri- 
can philanthropy. 
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THE OOUNTBY BAST OP LIBBBIA.* 

(Continued from page 174.) 

ZOLU TO ZIGGAH PORRAH ZUE. 

On Monday, September 2l8t, 1868, I left ZoluJ and went to 
Pissahbue, a town in latitude 7° 56' 09" JST., and longitude 9° 
50' 43" W. I was now entirely abandoned by my Mandingo 
guide, to grope my way to Musardu by inquiry or instinct. 

Fissahbue is a double town, or a town partitioned into two 
parts; occupied in one by tbe Mandingoes, and in the other by 
the Boozies. It is well built and clean in appearance, with a 
population of three thousand inhabitants. The King, Mullebar, 
is a fine-looking old gentleman of fifty years, very generous- 
hearted; and who was the more interesting to me because he 
had an equal dislike to Beah. 

On Saturday, September 26th, we left Fissahbue for Bokka- 
sah. The rough features of the country mc>derated in extensive 
plains of long fields of grass, ferns, and tall palms; the hills were 
at a short distance, trending along in a direction west and north- 
west. They had also changed the character of their formation 
from red sandstone to granite, and I was str^ick to see these round 
and bossy masses, with their water-courses shining and trick- 
ling down their slopes. Some of their tops were thickly 
wooded, while small tufts or patches of grass were thinly scat- 
tered on their sides ; but its brownish appearance showed that 
the sun had parched it in its stony bed at the first approach of 
the dries. West of Bokkasah, granite hills rose one above 
another, crowned with a dense forest. Whenever it rained, a 
noise resembling distant thunder was always heard. In the 
months of July and August these hills are the site of a roaring 
cascade. 

On the road, we fell in with people from all the neighboring 
towns, going to market. Sitting on the road-side were num- 
bers of young women, with baskets of ground-nuts already 
shelled, offering them for sale. Our pockets and every other 
available place were immediately filled, gratis. Such is their 
custom to strangers; and their gift was particularly enhanced 
by the repeated liberality with which both hands went down 
into the basket, and came up piling full, to be emptied with a 
fin*acious smile into the capacious pockets of our country coats. 
Then followed an exchange of compliments; and the three 
languages — Boozie, Mandingo, and English — got into a confu- 
sion from which smiles and brass buttons alone could deliver 
US. 

On we went, munching ground-nuts and receiving ground- 

• Nasratitx of a Joubnit to Musabdu, the Capital of the Western Mandingoes. By 
BcBjamin Anderson. 
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suts, snapping fingers and making friends, and occasionally 
consigning Beah to evil destinies. At last the road suddenly 
widened, broad and clean; and the din of human voices assured 
us that we had come upon the market and the town. 

Bokkasah is in latitude 8° 10' 02". It is a double town, 
similar to Fissahbue, one part of which is Boozie, and the other 
Mandingo. The walls that contain the Boozie portion of the 
inhabitants make a circuit completely oval. That which com- 
prises the Mandingoes butts up against and flanks the eastern 
side of the Boozie walls, and is also half oval in shape. 

On entering the town, we were shown Beah*s residence. 
Astonished at our arrival, he forthwith tried to make some 
slight atonement for his former short-comings by the diligence 
with which he procured us comfortable lodgings. "We were 
soon domesticated in the town, kindling up friendships on all 
sides. The Mandingoes made it a point to be foremost in all 
these alliances. Since I was going to their country, the/took 
me in their special charge. Among the many attentions paid 
me, I was invited by a young Mandingo lady to go with her 
to see her mother. We had no sooner arrived at the house, 
than she commenced. calling out, ^*Ma, ma!'* I waited to hear 
what would follow; but the next words were in musical Man- 
dingo, informing her mother that she had brought the Tibbabue 
(American man) to see her. The Mandingoes use the same 
words in calling mother that we do. This interview ended satis- 
factorily in a large bowl of rice, with fried chicken, palm- wine, 
etc., together with a standing invitation to come to her house 
every day while I remained in Bokkasah. 

The young lady was married to a young Mandingo by the 
name of Fatomah, whose father, Phillakahmah, resided at Bo- 
poro, but was then in the Barline country. The kindness and 
good office of this family were untiring. I also had many 
friends in the eastern part of the town, who were constant in 
their attention to me. 

Bokkasah contains about fifteen hundred houses, and about 
seven thousand inhabitants. It is very perplexing on the first 
entrance of a strange to find his way in these towns; for the 
houses seem to be dropped by accident into their places, rather 
than placed after any organized method. One does not lose 
his way on account of the size of these towns, but on account 
of the manner in which the houses are sprinkled about. You 
can march up to your house without knowing it, so completely 
does similarity and confusion repeat itself. 

The market of Bokkasah, which is held every Saturday, is 
one of the principal markets in the Domar country. It is 
attended by six or seven thousand people. The articles of ex- 
change are numerous. It is also a great country cloth market. 
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In all these markets throughout the Boozie and Barline conn- 
tries, the small country cloth known among us as the trade 
country cloth is not to be seen. It is owing to the mischievous 
industry of our friends at Boporo and its vicinity that these 
country cloths are reduced to so small a size. It is the busi- 
ness of these interlopers in trade to take large country cloths 
to nieces, and make them smaller. Similar is their dealing 
with every species of trade, to its great diminution and dis- 
couragement. If the interior trade amounted to millions of 
dollars in value to the Eepublic, it could never reach our sea- 
port towns while the border of our influence has been removed 
by tribal interference and war, and confined to the very sea- 
coast settlements themselves. These obstructions can only be 
removed by the energetic action of government. 

Bokkasah is a town very convenient and cheap for living. 
AbuQdance of vegetables, rice, beans, potatoes, plantains, ba- 
nanas, ground-nuts, etc., are to be had at all times at the daily 
market. 

While I was staying here, I despatched one of my Con goes 
to Begby, a Mandingo chief, living at a town called Bokkadu, 
near the Boondee country, in a westward direction. As he 
was anxious to see some one who had come from an American 
town and in American dress, I tried to gratify him in that 
respect. This Congo, before he reached Bokkadu, crossed the 
St. Paul's Eiver on a bridge of wicker-work, and the Cape 
Mount Eiver, which was much wider, on a cork- wood float. This 
journey occupied three days. Both of these rivers flow from 
the north-east. 

Among some of the singular institutions that prevail in this 
country, is a kind of convent for women, in the mysteries of 
which every women has to be instructed. What these myste- 
ries are I have never been fully informed. They consist in the 
main of a peculiar kind of circumcision and of certain other 
practices necessary for health. Attached to the outer walls of 
the town are the houses, fenced in on all sides from the gaze 
of passers-by, and especially excluded from the entrance of* 
men. It is death to any man to be caught within the precincts, 
which is instantly inflicted without reprieve by the women 
themselves. 

There are, however, holidays in which the rigid rules of the 
institution are relaxed, and every body is permitted to go in 
and see their friends without distinction of sex. Daring my 
stay here, one of these holidays occurred, and I was invited to 
visit the sacred grounds of this female mysticism. It consisted 
♦of rows of long huts built low to the ground, the lodgings of 
the devotees. Each complement belonging to a hut were seated 
in a line, in front of their dwellings, on a mat. Their heads 
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were wound around with enormous turbans, and their bodies 
decked out in all the fineries their friends in the town could 
afford . They kept their heads hanging down in a solemn man- 
ner. Even children, six or seven years of age, were included 
in this moping, surly observance. Their friends from town 
crowded around, delighted at the sight, and with unfeigned 
pleasure asked me if it was not fine. I should have been more 
pleased to have heard these women and children laughing and 
singing in their rice and cotton-farms, than to have seen them 
tormenting themselves with a senseless, morose custom. I 
was carried into one of their establishments, and made to 
shake hands with my moody sisters. 

As I have before related, this was the town in wbicli my 
Man din go guide, Beah, and all his family, resided. Three 
days after my arrival he disappeared, pretending he had im- 
mediate business at Salaghee, leaving word with the tow^i-peo- 
ple not to allow me to go anywhere until he returned. I was 
determined to free myself from his tricks, and I exposed to his. 
friends his dealings with me when I was at Zolu. I had now been 
at Bokkasah three weeks, and had been foiled in every attempt 
to get away. The sort of hindrances through which I bad now 
to struggle were not downright tyrannical opposition; they were 
of a more powerful and moral kind : supplications based upon 
kindness and generosity. 

I now dissembled my anxiety to depart, putting on a sem- 
blance of cheerfulness to abide where I was, and a perfect 
indifference about going anywhere. Every afternoon I would 
dress myself in my Mandingo toga, and go in the eastern part 
of the town to visit my friends. Here we would fritter away 
the time in talking and singing, and I musically entertained 
several of my Mandingo friends with the beauties of "Dixie." 
We would then clap into our prayers, they repeating the 
Fatiha, and I reciting the Lord's Prayer. A young lady 
begged that I would write off this prayer for her, in order that 
she might have it to wear around her neck, as well as to have 
'fillets made of it to bind around her temples, as she was some- 
times troubled with the headache. I wrote it off for her; but 
I made her understand, at the same time, that its efficacy con- 
sisted in healing the ailments of the soul, and not of the body. 
While we were thus handsomely enjoying ourselves, the terrible 
Dowilnyah sent his messengers for me to come and see him. 

Dowilnyah is the king of the Wymar Boozies. His messen- 
gers were tall black men, with red and restless eyes, tatooed 
faces, filed teeth, huge spears, and six-feet bows. They also 
had a reputation which remarkably corresponded with their 
ai^pearance. 

A discussion arose as to the safety of my going, and it causod 
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a disagreement that ended in the return of the messengers 
without me. In a week's time the messengers returned again. 

I left Bokkasah for DowiInyah*s on Monday, the 2d of No- 
vember, 1868, and arrived at Ukbaw-Wavolo, a village at which 
he was residing, on Thursday, the 5th of November, 1868. 

Before reaching this vilhige, we halted in our journey at 
Nubbewah's town. It was well built, clean, and strongly forti- 
fied. We were brought into the presence of Nubbewah, the 
chief. He was an old man; tall, or rather long — as he was 
lying down — thin, and looked to be much emaciated by sick- 
ness. It was difficult to arouse him from the lethargic insen- 
sibility into which he had fallen. His attendants, however, 
succeeded in awakening him to the fact of our presence; but, 
as we still seemed to be regarded as a dream, I thought proper 
to quicken his consciousness by blazing away with my revolver 
against his earthen walls. This act perfectly startled him into 
a proper regard for our dignity and welfare, and thereupon we 
were well fed, comfortably lodged, and liberally presented with 
mats and country cloths, etc. 

On Wednesday, we traveled until we reached Boe, a very 
large town belonging to thfe Wymar Boozies. This town, with 
some outlying villages, is the beginning of the Wymar country, 
which is separated from the Domar by a narrow creek, acknowl- 
edged as a boundary. The village where the king was stay- 
ing is E. N. E. of Boe, and about two and a half hours' walk 
from the town. A temporary misunderstanding between the 
king and some of his chiefs had caused him to reside in this 
secluded hamlet. 

It appears that Boe had been threatened with an attack 
from the Domar Boozies. Succor was immediately requested 
from Dowilnyah, who quickly marched from his capital, Gub- 
bewallah, to the defense of Boe. He succeeded in defeating 
the Domars. But during his residence at Boe, so overshadow- 
ing was his influence and power, that the subordinate chiefs 
found themselves nearly stripped of the authority they were 
accustomed to exercise. A general dissatisfaction ensued, on 
which the king became so indignant that he withdrew from 
Boe, drawing in his train every thing that rendered that town 
attractive and important. He remained deaf to every solici- 
tation to return. And here, at this village, he held his court, 
giving audience to the messengers of the interior chiefs, grant- 
ing favors, adjusting disputes. The village was alive with the 
chiefs of other towns, messengers going and coming, fine-look- 
ing women, warriors, etc. 

When we drew near the village, we were requested by our 
guides to discharge our pieces, in order to inform the king of our 
arrival. This being done, we entered. The king, seated on a 
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mat, was dressed in a gaady-figored country robe; on bis bead 
was a large blue and red clotb cap, stuck all over witb tbe 
talons of large birds. At bis side was seated bis cbief counsellor, 
wbose name was Jebbue, a man of very large proportions, but 
of a mild and gentle countenance. Tbe king was surrounded 
by his people, all variously dressed in wbite, blue, striped, and 
yellow country coats. 

His countenance assured us that be bad not been misrepre- 
sented, notwithstanding bis effort to compose it in a peaceful 
manner. It was one of the most threatening and the blackest 
visages I bad seen for some time. He bade me welcome. A 
mat was then spread, upon which we seated ourselves. Sud- 
denly his iron horns and drums sounded, bis warriors rusbed 
forth from their concealed places, performing all tbe evolutions 
of a savage and barbarous warfare. Tbe thundering plaudits of 
the people tbemselves increased the din. After this tremen- 
dous flourish bad subsided, the king arose, and stepping for- 
ward, he waved his right band in all directions, announcing by 
that gesture the uncontrolled authority witb which be reigned 
in bis dominions. Being welcomed again and again to bis 
country, we were shown to our lodgings, which, tbough just 
temporarily erected, were comfortable. 

Friday, 6th of November, 1868, 1 visited the king. Stating 
that we had come to see his country, and to make ourselves 
well acquainted with him and all bis people, we then delivered 
our presents, which consisted of a piece of calico; a music-box, 
with which he was especially pleased ; two pocket handker- 
chiefs, one pair epaulets, two bottles of cologne, one clasped 
knife, three papers of needles, one large brass kettle. He was 
delighted ; be told me that I should not regret my visit to bis 
country; and come who would after me, I should always bold 
the first place in his estimation; that he bad been informed of 
all that had been said against him to prevent my coming to 
see him; but as I had disregarded these reports, be would show 
me that my confidence bad not been misplaced. 

He was anxious to see my revolvers, the fearful reputation 
of which preceded me everywhere I went. They were shown, 
their use explained, and their effect exaggerated. When be 
bad seen the astronomical instruments, his courage entirely 
forsook him. He requested me to give him some medicine to 
prevent his enemies from poisoning him. I replied that I bad 
.no such medicine; that by exercising the proper precaution in 
eating and drinking, he might be able to escape the evil inten- 
tion of his enemies. 

He next requested me to fire my muskets, that be might see 
the mysteries of a cap-gun ; and be caused all tbe broken pieces 
•of the exploded cap to be gathered and preserved. I had to 
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take some pains to dismiss his apprehension that I would hurt 
him in any way. 

He celebrated my visit to his country by a war-dance. He 
commenced it with some of his old habits, in which, however, 
palm-wine flowed instead of blood. After he had supped off 
about a quart of that beverage, he retired to his residence, and 
in the lapse of fifteen minutes, the clamor of his people and his 
war-drums signified his re-appearance. He came forth with 
wild and prodigious leaps; a war-cap of leopard-skin, plumed 
with horse-hair, covering his head ; he was naked to his waist, 
but wore a pair of Turkish-shaped trowsers. He had a large 
Bpear in his right hand. His dress and enthusiasm had com- 
pletely metamorphosed him. His black and lowering counte- 
nance had undergone a terrible change, which was heightened 
by the savage grin which his white teeth imparted to it. The 
most frantic gestures now took place, amid the stunning plaudits 
of the whole town. This being ended, the king called upon 
Ills women to give the finishing stroke to this happy business. 

The ladies of Wymar are fond of dancing, and they spend 
much of their time in this amusement: they are not acquainted 
with the polite and delicate paces of their sisters at Monrovia ; 
but for downright solid-footed dancing they cannot be sur- 

Jassed. They are all fine, large, robust women, and have the 
appiest-looking countenances in the world. 

AjOrican rulers in these parts travel very leisurely from one 
point to another, and at every intermediate place where they 
may halt, are sure to spend as much time as would be necessary 
to carry them to their final destination. This careless, loung- 
ing habit of wasting time is an incurable one; arguments or 
persuasion strengthened by gifts cannot overcome it. • 

The king had informed me of his intention to leave this vil- 
lage for his own town ; the very day was appointed. He did 
not leave, however, until two days afterward. On Tuesday, 
10th November, the king requested me to fire my muskets, in 
order to announce to the neighboring towns and villages his de- 
parture. He preferred my guns, because their report was 
louder than the cracking of his little English fusees, many of 
which I was assured had come to him by the way of Musardu 
through the Man din goes. 

At ten o'clock we started, the king beingattended by his 
friends, body-guard, musicians, and women. Happily the town 
to which we were going lay on the road direct to Musardu. 
About throe o'clock we came to Ziggah Porrah Zue, the largest 
town and the capital of the Wymar country. The king before 
entering the town made a halt to put on his robes. Every 
body dressed themselves. I was even requested to put on my 
nniiorm, which I did. After much firing and music, we entered| 
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amid the applause and gaze of the whole town. After we had 
passed the gate and traversed the town some distance, we found 
ourselves encountered by another gate and wall; this contained 
the middle town. We passed on, and soon arrived at the gate 
and wall of the central town. Thus there are three towns, 
with their walls concentrically arranged. The inner walls were, 
however, much dilapidated, and served only to show in what 
manner the whole town had been successively enlarged; for as 
soon as an outside wall had been built around the new outside 
town, the inner wall was suffered to decay. The exterior or 
outside wall, though of great extent, was in good repair. We 
were conducted to the market-space in the central town, which 
was spacious and convenient for holding large crowds. Some 
arrangement and order being introduced, a speech of welcome 
was delivered by the old chief of the town, Dowilnyah's uncle. 
At the conclusion, every trumpet, consisting of forty pieces, 
sounded. The band of ivory and wood belonged to the town; 
and it must be confessed that though the execution was simple, 
in effect it was really fine. Many speeches were made, the end 
of which was always concluded with music from the bands. 
These three bands did not all play at the same time, but suc- 
cessively, one after another, the king's band being allowed the 
precedence. 

After speech-making came the war-dances of the principal 
chiefs, the women cheering them on. Each chief, as soon as he 
had performed his part, was immediately saluted by the king's 
body-guard, who, marching forward to meet him, acknowledged 
by that act his valor and achievements. Dowilnyah closed the 
festivities by exhibiting his own warlike prowess. We were 
assigned our lodgings. Every day we passed in this town was 
given to festivity and enjoyment. 

One of their chief amusements was a "jack upon stilts,*' a 
fellow fantastically dressed, wearing a false face, and mounted 
upon stilts ten feet high, fitted to the soles of his feet, with which 
he danced, leaped, and even climbed upon the houses. He was 
full of clownish tricks and sayings, and made much sport for 
the crowds; he belonged to the king's train, a sort of king's 
fool. The women are really the industrious part of the popu- 
lation ; for while their lords are wholly devoted to pleasure, 
palavers, ana wars, the women are engaged in numerous domes- 
tic duties, and especially in spinning cotton. Here, also, as in 
the Domar country, the spindle is in the hands of every woman, 
from the princess to the slave. The women, however, enjoy 
themselves, particularly on market-days, which at this town 
take place every Sunday. 

This market is seated on the banks of the St. Paul's River, 
and is carried on under the shade of large cotton (bombax) and 
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acacia-trees. The commodities of exchange are country cloths, 
cotton stripes, raw cotton, iron, soap, palm-oil, palm-butter, 
ground-nuts, rice, plantains, bananas, dried fish, dried meat, 
peas, beans, sweet potatoes, onions, (chalots,) snuif, tobacco, 
pipes, salt, earthen pots or vessels for holding water and for 
cooking purposes, large quantities of Kola slaves, and bullocks. 
The bullocks are generally brought by the Mandingoes to the 
market. Palm-wine is not allowed to be sold in the market. 
Peace and order are secured by persons especially appointed 
for that purpose. After every body has assembled on the 
ground, these preservers of the peace, with .long staves in their 
bands, go through the market, ordering every body to sit down ; 
they then admonish the people to carry on their bargains peace- 
fully and without contention. This preliminary being gone 
through with, the market is opened. It is generally attended 
by six or seven thousand people. There are several large mar- 
kets held in the Wymar ec untry; the one at Comma's town is 
larger than this. The daily market held in the central town 
is very convenient for making sniall purchases. 

On Saturdays, sitting under the shade of large acacia trees, 
I have watched the almost uninterrupted stream of people with 
their bundles and packs coming from every neighboring town 
and village to market. The bridge crossing the St. PauPs 
Kiver would be laden or occupied from one end to the other 
for hours, but it proved equal to the purpose for which it was 
built. When the Mandingoes would arrive with their cattle, 
they would swim them across, but always experience difficulty 
in getting them up this side of the bank, on account of its 
steepness. 'No one seemed to think of remedying this incon- 
venience by sloping a pathway for the animals. 

Tfce bridge is a simple structure of wicker-work. From each 
side of the river the ends of the bridge depend from a stout 
branch of an acacia tree. The roadway is of plaited ratan, two 
feet wide, and worked up on both sides about four and a half 
feet, to prevent falling over. It is further steadied and sup- 
ported by a great number of strong and flexible twigs, which 
connect the bottom and sides to every available limb of the 
trees growing on each bank. It is ascended by ladders; its 
elevation is from twenty-three to twenty -five feet from the sur- 
face of the river, and spans a length of eighty-five feet. 

Ziggah Porrah Zue, the capital of the Wymar country, is in 
latitude 8° 14' 45"; longitude 9° 31'. Its elevation is about 
1650 feet above the level of the sea. The barometer standing 
from 28.08 to 28.12. Thermometer ranging from 67° to 92° 
from November 14th to November 30th. It is seated on the 
St. Paul's Kiver. The large market is held between the river 
and the wall of the town. I am informed that this river runs 
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N. E. by E. into the Mandingo country, and that it takes its 
rise at the foot of some hills in that country. The Little Cape 
Mount Eiver takes a similar direction ; but in point of size, 
and in the number of its tributary creeks, it is superior to the 
St. Paul's. 

The highest point of the slope or declivity of land from Mon- 
rovia to Ziggah Porrah Zue is from 1600 to 1700 feet above 
the level of the sea for a distance of latitude 116 miles. It is 
impossible that rivers thus situated should be any thing else 
but the drains of a country, and their course a series of cata- 
racts and falls. 

Every afternoon the king's body-guard performed their mil- 
itary evolutions. They had three war-drums. A double-quick 
was beaten, to which they kept time for about half an hour, 
without tiring. They would then enter upon more violent 
motions, which were more of an athletic than a military kind. 
They were armed with English fusees and heavy iron cutlas- 
ses of native manufacture. Their war-dress consisted of leopard 
skins. 

The Bonsie country is densely populated. The difference 
between the Domar and Wymar Boozie is, that the latter 
marks his face from his temple to his chin with an indelible 
blue stain, while the former does not practice tattooing of any 
kind. This tribe extends from the south-west portion of the 
Pessy country to the western border of the Mandingo country. 

( TO BE CONTINUED.) 



THE CAVALLA BIVEE. 

Mr. W. Winwood Eeade, author of " Savage Africa," pub- 
lishes in the Record of Liberia, an interesting account of a 
trip lately made by him to Bohlen, at the falls of the Cavalla 
Eiver. He says: 

I noticed a peculiarity in the Cavalla — it is fresh almost to 
its mouth, and there are few creeks. The fall of the water is 
remarkable; Mr. Watkins places it at thirty feet. The Cavalla, 
though narrow, is deeper than most of the minor rivers of the 
coast, and I believe admits of navigation by small steamers 
during almost the whole year. Its banks are well populated. 
Unhappily wars are frequent; but increased trade will correct 
this evil, which is owing chiefly to the number of petty inde- 
pendent tribes or clans. The resources of this region are 
great — camwood and palm-oil trees abound, and there are 
forests of wild coffee as yet untouched; there is also good 
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reason for believing that the hill regions contain mineral 
wealth. 

Provided with four carriers, who agreed to go as far as PaUy 
a town of Diyebo, I started from Bohlen with two interpreters, 
and reached it in two days, a distance of thirty miles. A hilly 
forest country; quartz cropping out abundantly; many streams 
with sandy bottoms and glittering with flakes of mica. The 
villages are usually built on hills. 

At JDiyebo, before sending my men back, I inquired if they 
woold give me carriers to Katebo, the next stage. They re- 
plied that they would. Having obtained four men for my 
salt, tobacco, and personal baggage, I went on,* and after a 
walk of a few miles reached another Divebo town. The head 
man received me with ffreat politeness. We started again, 
and an hour's walk brought us to the last village of the Diyebo 
tribe. Here the head-man informed us that we could not pass. 

The people of this country hold a middle place among the 
Africans. They are inferior to the enterprising Mandingoes 
and kindred tribes of the Niger region and to the elegant 
Fantis of the Gold Coast. They are superior to the al^ect 
savages whom I have met with in similar regions, (forest 
mountains,) interior of Sierra Leone, and the Gaboon. They 
bav« no arts; they do not spin cotton, (though there are tribes 
farther back who do so,) and they do not understand washing 
gold, which is certainly found in their country; but they are 
industrious, as is proved by the abundance of rice. In their 
laws, manners, treatment of strangers, &c., they do not differ 
mach from other Africans. There is a great family resemblance 
among the numerous tribes whom I have visited in my travels. 



LIBERIA FBEBBTTEBIA9 MIBSIOIT. 

A missionary of the Presbyterian Board gives in the follow- 
ing letter some facts of interest connected with a late meeting 
of Presbytery, and as bearing upon the progress of the work 
in Liberia: 

We returned from our Annual session of Presbytery on the 
17th of December. We never enjoj'ed a more harmonious and 
delightful session of Presbytery. The religious interest in 
Greenville, Sinoe, had been increasing for several weeks pre- 
vious to the meeting of Presbytery. Many souls had experi- 
enced a change, and many others were serious, having requested 
the prayers of the people of God. The advent of Presbytery 
was therefore looked for with earnest desire for an increased 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. During the session religious 
meetings were appointed and kept up twice each day. 
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After organization was the careful examination of the 
candidates for the gospel ministry. This business was attended 
to in a spirit of hope and fear, mixed with gratitude to our 
.Heavenly Father for His goodness in sending us so many pro- 
mising applicants to labor in His vineyard. Three persons 
offered and were received under the care of Presbytery, viz : 
Kichard Bigham (married, but has no children;") he came out 
in the "Golconda," in 1866, and brought with him an in- 
formal license, which Presbytery could not receive; but he was 
taken under its care as a theological student, and placed under 
Rev. Mr. Priest's instruction, with a view to his formal licen- 
sure. He has and is still rendering efficient aid to Mr. Priest. 
The second is Zachariah Kennedy, a young man not yet twenty- 
one years old, who lived with the late sainted Bocklen, and 
has been impressed somewhat with his meek and Christian-like 
spirit. The third is a youth about fifteen or sixteen years old, 
who not long since professed to have been converted to God 
during a series of meetings in the Presbyterian church of 
Greenville — Eev. Mr. Priest's. He is a promising youth. These 
three make six candidates under the care of Presbytery; — 
to God be all the glory. 

Mr. John Deputie was ordained to the office and work of an 
EvangeHst, by Presbytery, on the evening of the 14th of Deaem- 
ber. He preached his trial sermon from Eph. 1 : 3d verse. It 
was a solemn and interesting service, and made a serious im- 
pression on the minds of many, as was ascertained by the 
increased number of inquirers the following morning who 
attended divine service. The free conversation on the State of 
Eeligion within our bounds came off Monday evening at 8 
o'clock. It was truly gratifying to listen to records of the 
Holy Spirit's doings in the several counties, townships, and set- 
tlements of our little Eepublic. Every place where God's holy 
name was recorded had been visited with greater or less dis- 
plays of Divine grace. AH of our feeble churches had shared 
in the revival and quickening influences of the Spirit; and all had 
increased by the addition of a few. Nor was the cause of mis- 
sions, Christian education, and the fund for disabled ministers, 
and the wives and children of deceased ministers, forgotten. 
The stated supply of the church in Clay- Ashland, St. Paul's 
River, remarked that he preached to the poorest congregation 
within the bounds of Presbytery, having but a few members 
— 39 all told — and two-thirds of these poor. Yet he had striv- 
en to inculcate into them something of the obligation to give. 
The result was seven dollars' worth of socks and Liberian cur- 
rency, with a prospect of some coffee, etc. These poor people 
were acting out what they professed to feel within. 
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LIBERIA AirNTJAL CONEEREKOE. 

The Methodist Missionary Society's Mission in Liberia is or- 
ganized and carried forward under a Bishop and an Annual 
Confeience, with presiding-elder districts in each of the four 
counties of the Eepublic, and the usual complement of mission- 
aries, all colored. The Missionary Advocate for May 17 gives 
the following account of its condition and prospects: 

Mtmheri — Americo-Liberiana, 1,239; natives, 529. Probationers — Americo- 
Liberians, 300 ; natives, 140. Missionaries, 19. Local Preachers — Ameiico- 
Liberians, 38; natives, 3. Baptism of Adults — Americo-Liberians, 74; natives, 
76. Children Baptized — Americo-Liberians, 61; natives, 7. Churches, 20; 
probable value, $2,290. Parsonages, 7; probable value, $3,991. Sunday- 
schools, 68. Officers and teachers, 181. Scholars — Americo-Liberians, 925 ; 
natives, 600. Day Schools, 20— Scholars, Americo-Liberians, 500 ; natives, 
200. Amount collected for support of the ministry, $574. 

The above statistical exhibit shows a higher state of pros- 
perity than ever attained before, except in the number of mis- 
sionaries engaged in the regular work of the Conference. The 
number of day-schools has largely increased also within a few 
years on every charge in the Conference, as we learn from the 
very full report of Bishop Eoberts just received. 

The Bishop also reports upon the condition and amount of 
the Church property throughout the Conference, from which it 
appears that the property (churches, parsonages, and school- 
houses) has increased in extent and value, and is kept in much 
better repair than formerly, and all this at the expense of the 
people in Liber ia. 

We see more clearly from the Conference documents which 
have just come to hand the progress of the great revival during 
the last year — a revival which stirred up all the Liberian 
churches more or less, and particularly our own churches. 
From this revival the list of members and probationers has 
advanced to 2,208. And it is remarkable that this work must 
have spread largely among the natives^ as there are 529 native 
members and 140 native probationers, making in all G69. 

A Committee of the Conference was appointed to draw up 
a report on the state of their work. We take the following 
from their Eeport made to the Conference : 

During the Conference year just closing the Church has had abundant 
cflase of rejoicing, and we unite with her in praising God that through His 
abundant mercy and goodness He has visited his people, and, in answer to 
prayer, has converted hundreds throughout the work. From every point, and 
from the altar of every house, clouds of grateful incense have arisen before 
Him as a memorial of the earnest strugglings of the Church for not only a 
more extended diffusion of the Gospel throughout the length and breadth of 
this heathen land, but also for a deeper tone of piety and a higher state of 
Scripture holiness among us. This has given to the Church an impulse that 
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must be felt for years to come. Many of the sons of the forest, who but yes- 
terday were blinded by the cod of this world, now have their eyes opened, 
and are sitting at the feet ot Jesus. Continually do cries come to us from 
the forest, *'Send us the Gospel and teachers to instruct our children." 

For the first time for years, we are advised that the Confer- 
ence anticipate a supply of young men for their work, fruits of 
the revival, so soon as they can have the means of supporting 
them. We venture to say, the General Missionary Committee 
will grant them reasonable aid to take into the work suitable 
young men whom the Bishop may name to the Committee^ with 
an estimate toward the support of each one, based on the pro- 
bable contributions of each charge toward the support of the 
pastor. This foundation condition must be preserved. The 
organized churches in Liberia must assume to support their 
pastors severally, and look to the Missionary Society for what 
is required in addition to their own contributions. This is the 
law and it must be observed. It has been practiced for some 
time in most charges, and there is a growing disposition and 
ability to observe it. Monrovia pays ber pastor; and the other 
charges contributed last year $574 toward the support of the 
ministry. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Bbv. Bishop Egberts, President. 

Monrovia District, — P. Gross, Presiding Elder. 

Monrovia— H. E. Fuller, J. S. Payne, H. H. Whitfield, sup. 

Robertsport — Daniel Ware. 

St. Paul River Circuit, to be supplied — 0. Richards, sup. 

Millsburg and White Plains Circuit — P. Gross, L. R. Roberts. 

Carysburg Circuit — S. J. Campbell. 

Queah Mission — to be supplied. 

Heddington Mission — Hardy Ryan. ^ 

Bassa District, — J. R. Moore, Presiding Elder. 

Buchanan Circuit — to be supplied. 

Bexley Circuit — James R. Moore, W. P. Kennedy, sup. 

Edina Circuit — to be supplied. 

Durbinville Mission — W. P. Kennedy, Jr. 

Mt. Olive and Marshall Circuit — J. H. Deputie, one to be supplied. 

Ammon Station — to be supplied. 

Grand Currah Mission — to be supplied. 

Beach Mission, (New Hope,) to be supplied. 

Sinou District. — C. A. Pitman, Presiding Elder. 

Greenville Circuit — C. A. Pitman. 

Louisiana and Sinou Mission — J. M. Montgomery. 

Gape Falmas District. — J. M. Moore, Presiding Elder.' 

Mt. Scott and Tubmantown — J. M. Moore. 
Grebo Mission — J. C. Lowrie. 
Sardinia — to be supplied. 
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From the Presbyterian. 
EMIGBATIOir TO LIBERIA. 

The American Colonization Society has given passage to and 
settled in Liberia two thousand three hundred and ninety-four 
pcrisonH during the last four yean'S — a larger number than ever 
before in the same period, except in a single instance. Appli- 
cations for settlement in Liberia have been received in behalf 
of three companies of freedmen, in all numbering seven hundred 
persons. 

One of the emigrants in the expedition which sailed last 
November writes to his mother from Monrovia, Liberia, 
December 30, 1869: "This is the richest place ever I saw 
ID my life. If you only were here, and could see this place, 
you would never want to go back to America. I am rejoiced 
10 the country." The writer went from Philadelphia, and was 
formerly a soldier in the Third Eegi me nt United States Colored 
Troops. 

Another emigrant, Eobert 0. GriflSn, from East Liberty, near 
Pittsburg, writes: We landed December 19th, after a passage 
of thirty-six days. We are all well. The country looks beau- 
tiful. I am well pleased with what I have seen." 

The sum of ten thousand dollars is needed toward the next 
expedition. We hope that the friends of African civilization 
and evangcliztition will aid promptly and liberally. In the 
language of the late Archibald Alexander: '^Liberia may be 
conKidered as a star of promise, which twinkles in the dense 
darkness which overshadows the African continent." t. s. m. 



AK AFRICAN PRESIDENT. 

We publish to-day the Inaugural Address of Edward James 
Roye, the fifth President of the Republic of Liberia, in West 
Africa. It was delivered before the National Legislature in 
joint convention at Monrovia, on the 3d of January last. We 
have been favored with a copy printed at the ''Government 
Printing Office." The message treats of finance, labor, rail- 
roads, national bank, general education, immigration, the native 
tiibes, and the future of Liberia. As republicans we rejoice in 
the success of the African republic. As friends of the African 
race we rojoice to see a nation growing in power which bids 
fair to do a work in Africa similar to the work of the Anglo- 
Saxon in America. The benevolent men who founded Liberia, 
b^^ aiding those who desire to return to their fatherland, may 
well rejoice in the great good already accomplished, and can 
anticipate still richer and larger success in the years to come.— 
The Philadelphia Telgraph, 

2 
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THE BEFUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 

The American ColoDization Society, aided by its auxiliaries 
in Pennsylvania and other States, has accomplished a great 
work in the establishment in Africa of the flourishing Republic 
of Liberia. In 1847 the colonists established an independent 
government, and elected Joseph J. Eoberts, a native of Norfolk, 
Va., as the President. He was re-elected three times, serving 
four terms of two years each. He was succeeded by Stephen 
A. Benson, Daniel B. Warner, James S. Payne, and on the 3d 
of January Edward James Roye was inaugurated as the fifth 
President. All five of the Presidents chosen have been men 
of distinguished mental and moral character. No disorders 
like those of Hayti and Mexico have ever taken place. Schools 
abound, and there are sixty churches of different denomina- 
tions. A College, with four professors, has been founded. 
Seven hundred freedmen have applied for passage. A large 
ship is owned by the American Colonization Society of one 
thousand tons. But money is needed at once to meet the 
expenses of the next expedition. — Fhiladelphia Herald. 



AFRICA ANB THE AFRICAN M. E. CHURCH. 

That an interest in Africa is wakening up in our Church 
none can deny. This is especially true in th^ South. In all 
the Conferences held during the last Winter and this Spring 
the most happy deliverances have been made in regard to the 
unhappy fatherland. South Carolina, led on by such Americo- 
Africans as A. T. Carr, E. H. Cain, W. H. Brown, and others, 
whose names are legion, both spoke and acted nobly. And 
thoui^h we have not been favored with the Minutes of the 
Georgia and Florida Conferences, yet we know they keep step 
to the music of African evangelization. At the last North 
Carolina Conference, whose Minutes have come to hand, great 
indeed was the interest manifested in behalf of Africa. The 
presence of the Corresponding Secretary of the Mission Society, 
llev. Jas. A. Handy, and the report he made seems to have 
electrified both preachers and people. The Minutes of the 
Conference say: "A missionary fire has been kindled in the 
hearts of the ministers of the North Carolina Conference, and 
in the hearts of the laity as well, which will certainly result in 
lasting good." 

The Conference was also honored with the presence of 
Bishop J. M. Brown, one of the stauochest friends of Africa 
on the Episcopal bench. He is reported in the Minutes as de- 
claring, in broad, round terms, ^Hliat it is the duty of the African 
M, E. Church to evangelize Africa; that tbey had started the 
ball roiling in South Carolina; and he hoped at no distant day 
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we would have a missionary upon the shores of Africa." Noble 
words. Just such as we might expect from Bishop Brown. 
He but echoes the thought of every Bishop on the bench. 

The bones that were dry begin to move, and in less than ten 
years our banner will be unfurled in Africa, and not to be taken 
down until the one hundred and fifty million of our brethren 
there ground their weapons at the feet of Jesus. Let the 
whole Church* work and pray the prayer, "Thy kingdom 
come." 

To the above, from the editorial columns of the Christian 
Recorder, the organ of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
we add an extract or two from an elaborate article from the 
pen of Mr. George B. Yashon, published in the New Era. It 
is a favorable omen, when such influential men publicly recog- 
nise "the Divine purpose to be the evangelization of Africa 
through the agency of Afric-Americans.'' 

" Let us assume that the African field of missions is ready 
for the laborer. . It is a field rich in its promise of saving souls, 
for it covers an area of nearly eleven million square miles, 
and gives sustenance to a population of one hundred millions. 
It is a field, also, inviting to the courageous soldier of the Cross, 
by reason of the very obstacles which he will have to en- 
counter. He will be called upon to do battle with almost every 
form of religious error, — with fetichism, revelling in devil- 
worship, — with Mahommetanism, defiant and aggressive, — with 
a corrupt Christian ism, bigoted by the superstitions and trivial 
controversies of more than fourteen centuries. 

"In this field who shall be the laborers? During the past 
few years Protestant France and Germany, Great Britain and 
the United States, have made answer to this inquiry by send- 
ing thither numbers of their devoted sons. But a malignant 
climate is continually decimating those numbers and rendering 
those doomed missionary stations, in very deed, the forlorn 
hope of the invading armies of Christendom. Still, the pro- 
cesses by which Africa has been opened up for missionary 
effort, seem to indicate such as speak the English tongue as 
special laborers therein. But its climate, baleful with fevers 
before which the Caucasian race succumbs, sternly insists that 
those laborers shall be homogeneous with the aborigines of 
that land. Where shall a class of laborers, possessed of those 
two distinct requirements, be found? Where, save among 
those descendants of Africa, who have been taught the bless- 
ings of civilization and Christianity in the United States of 
America? And if they prove to be. in fact, the fore-ordained 
ministers in this great work, then are the purposes of God's 
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providence in the fathers' enslavement made apparent; then 
is the Divine agency in their oppression, during more than 
two liundred years, amply and satisfactorily vindicated. 

"The Libcrian colony, devised in 1816, exists now in 1870 
upon the Western shore of Africa, transformed into an inde- 
pendent Eepublie, growing daily into greater and greater con- 
sideration among the nations of the earth, and offering itself 
as the needed base, whence an army of Afric-'American mis- 
eionaries can move on northward, eastward, and southward to 
the conquest, in the nameof Immanuel, of the entire coDtinent 
of Africa." 

From the New York Times. 
AFRICA AND THE AFRICAITS. 

A meeting of the American Colonization Society was held on 
Sunday evening, May 22, at the Baptist Tabernacle, Second 
avenue, near Tenth street, for the purpose of counseling increased 
earnestness in the movement to aid the emigration of the colored 
people to Liberia. 

Eev. Dr. Kendrick, who presided, said that this subject now 
occupied a position before the American public it never before 
Lad. It was completely disembarrassed of those erroneons 
impressions and prejudices which were inevitably aimed at and 
retarded its operations. The removal of slavery, which had 
caused so many burdens and reconciled so many contradictions, 
appeared to him to have made the work of their Association 
much less difficult than formerly. Very likely that event had 
taken from the colonization enterprise some of the arguments 
by which it was once supported; it now commended itself to 
the consideration of all men, and in this particular it was a 
great advantage. A few j^ears before the war their organiza- 
tion was the subject of suspicion and discredit, both North and 
South. In the North, the most advanced and pronounced foes 
to slavery were accustomed to regard it with animosities, while 
in the South the most determined, zealous, and the most extreme 
advocates of slavery were accustomed to look upon it with an 
evil eye, as something that reflected in some measure upon the 
institution they guarded so jealously. All this was now changed. 
The old pro-slavery man and the old anti-slavery man can 
now meet together in the promotion of the cause, free from the 
prejudices and difficulties which once characterized it. 

Kev. Dr. Orcutt, Secretary of the American Colonization 
Bdciety, on being introduced, said: Fifty years ago, last Feb- 
ruary, the ship Elizabeth sailed from New York, under the 
auspices of the American Colonization Society, with eighty- 
fiix emigrants for the land of their fathers. Since then the 
Society has colonized in Liberia^ including recaptured Africans, 
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over twenty thousand people, in doing which it has established 
on the coast of a heathen continent a Christian Eepublio^ 
numbering at least half a milh'on of souls, having all the meana 
and appliances of becoming a great and powerful nation. Dr. 
Orcatt presented the testimony of several prominent Liberiana 
to show what amount of good resulted from their organization, 

Kev. Dr. Samson, President of Columbian College, Washing- 
ton, in a lengthened address, showed that according to the 
plan proposed by Christ, human instrumentalities were to bo 
employed to carry out the Gospel. He proceeded to apply thia 
principle to the movement now on foot to assist the colored 
people to emigrate to Liberia, and maintained that as Christiana 
the American people were bound to support it. It was thia 
system of missionary enterprise that tended to a great extent 
to accomplish the salvation of the world. When James I and 
Charles II sent to this continent those who would be opposed 
to them under the domination of Cromwell, they did not expect 
this one da}'^ to be a great missionary center, but God had thia 
idea in His mind. But so it was, and yet it may be that one 
day Liberia would exercise the strength for the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge throughout the world. He strongly 
denied that it would be for* the interest of the labor of thia 
country, or that it would materially affect its power to aid in 
their immigration, and said that the good that would result to 
Christianity by it would be inestimable, for they would be all 
80 many missionaries. In conclusion. Dr. Samson narrated 
several instances of the affections of the colored race for their 
ancient country, and their desire to return to it, and in conclu- 
sion exhorted the American public to enter warmly into the 
spirit of the organization, and thus achieve a great Christian 
work. 

After a few remarks from Rev. Dr. S. I. Prime, the meeting 
adjourned. 

From the Daily Courier. 
COLONIZATION MEETING AT LOWELL, MASS. 

There was a good attendance at the meeting under the 
aaspiees of the American Colonization Society at the John 
Street Congregational Church, on Sunday evening, June 12th. 

Rev. D. C. Ilaynes, District Secretary of the Society, stated 
that he had spoken twice during the day on the missionary 
work of the Society, but should now be more general in his 
remarks. lie proceeded to address the congregation at some 
length, referring to the history of the Society and its 
objects, and stating what it is now called upon to do and desires 
to accomplish. He had taken much interest in the matter of 
colonization of the colored man in Liberia since the war. He 
had raised nearly a million dollars himself for the purpose of 
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clothing, feeding, schooling and Christianizing this race. The 
Society which he represented was, he said, always more than 
its narae expressed. It is a civilization, education, and Chris- 
tianization Society. Colonization liad its origin in Newport, 
R. I., at the time it was the leading slave mart of the country. 
The desire of the Society is not, as many believe, the forcing 
of the freedmen to Africa. Many are anxious to return to that 
country, where they find a more congenial climate, and can 
aid in educating and Christianizing their race. Twenty-nine 
families, embracing one hundred and thirty-four persons, are 
now waiting for the next vessel to sail to Liberia, additional to 
nine hundred persons whose names are already on the books; 
and twenty-four hundred have been sent since the war. 
The work of Liberia now extend^ over six hundred thou- 
sand people who are within its jurisdiction in Western Africa. 
The next company of emigrants is to start in November, and 
all that is now wanted is money to forward the object of the 
Society. 

There was only one real objection to African Colonization of 
our freedmen, and that was that this country wants their labor 
and their votes. In answer to this, it could be said that no 
nation can control the matter as to who shall do their work. 
All history proved this. God manages that. Pharaoh wanted 
the labor of the children of Israel, but God saw fit to have it 
otherwise. Suppose it pleased God to send the negroes home to 
Christianize Africa, who can stop them? God's plan seems to 
be to keep the races moving, and all objections to the contrary 
will be ot no avail. 

Eev. Horace James addressed the meeting briefly, heartily 
and unhesitatingly endorsing the objects of the organization.. 
The progress of civilization in Liberia had been rapid, and the 
country now has recognized representatives at various seats of 
government throughout the world. The country is ready to 
receive more emigrants and press onward. The Society now 
has a large ship, the '^Golconda," which can give six hun- 
dred colonists a first-class passage. It is a pity that the 
ship cannot be kept constantly employed in this work. This 
Society takes the settler there and supports him six months, 
until he raises his first crop, and then he becomes a land-holder. 
This a wise arrangement to regenerate Africa through these 
voluntary emigrants. 

Kev. J. J. Twiss made the concluding remarks, expressing 
gratification at what he had heard in regard to the work being 
performed by this organization. The Society, in his judgment, 
opened a wide field for philanthropy, and he hoped that all who 
could would lend heart and hand in the contribution of funds. 
Africa is to be the gainer by the great convulsion which has 
been taking place in this country. 
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PENNSTLVAKIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

A public meeting in behalf of this Society was held on Mon- 
day evening, June 13, at the First Baptist Church, corner of 
BroaJ and Arch streets, Philadelphia. The Eev. Dr. George 
Dana Boardman, pastor of the Church, presided, and Eev. Dr. 
William E. Schenck led in prayer. 

The Eev. George W. Samson, D. D. President of Columbian 
College, Washington, D. C, made an extended address on 'Colon- 
ization as a means of Christian Civilization, illustrated in the his- 
tory of Africa." He felt confident that the Bible prophecy 
that '* Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth her hands unto God" 
was fast coming true. The striking "events that have taken 
place in our country during the past eight years point conclu- 
sively to this. It had been the speaker's lot, many years ago, 
to pass through the north of Africa, and then down to Nubia. 
This gave him an opportunity to study the wants of that ex- 
tended country. Progressing with his remarks, the speaker 
gave a very interesting dissertation upon that region and its 
peculiar characteristics. There are existing evidences in Africa, 
showing conclusively that in early ages the people in that 
country were the chosen of the Lord. A review was then 
made of the nefarious slave trade which was formerly carried 
on between this country and the Western Coast of Africa. To- 
day the men at Liberia are American-Africajis, and their power 
is to be felt in Ethiopia. God calls upon us to lay down our 
prejudice against the colored race and help to Christianize the 
people of Africa. 

He was followed by Eev. Theophilus Stork, D. D., whose re- 
marks tended to show that colored men were best suited to the 
mission work in Africa, and, therefore, it became the duty of 
the church to educate them and fit them for this work. 

Eev. James M. Priest, of the Presbyterian Church, in Green- 
ville, Liberia, for thirty-four years a resident in Africa, and 
twice a Vice-President of the Eepublic of Liberia, made an 
address in behalf of the evangelization of the one hundred and 
fifty millions of unconverted people of Africa. 

Eev. Thomas S. Malcom, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society, made an appeal in behalf of funds to carry forward 
the work. 



OHIO COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

We gladly reproduce in these pages from the Ohio State 
Journal the annexed communication from our District Secre. 
tary for Ohio, written in answer to a letter from a prominent 
citizen, in which he says: "I cannot see that any practical 
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results can bo accomplished by any scheme calculated to colo- 
nize any portion of the free citizens of America in Africa." 

Columbus, Ohio, May 18, 3870. 
To Geoboe W. Gregg, Esq., Circleville, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt 
of yours of the 16th inst., and am thankful that your distin- 
guished favor enables me to disabuse your mind and the 
minds of thousands relative to what are termed *^ colonization 
schemes." 

The old term "colonization " has been continued in our pres- 
ent working,' although it may not be deemed as applicable as 
heretofore; and does not, properly speaking, embrace the 
whole scope of our operations. 

We aim, as much as any American can, for the elevjation of 
the colored citizens of our country, and foster every agency 
that can tend toward such a result. We believe that they have 
rights here to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness equal 
to our own ; and we do not seek to abridge those rights, and 
will yield to no man in zealously maintaining them. At the 
same time we maintain that, if any one of them see and feel it 
to be their duty to go to their fatherland, Africa, and to live 
and labor there for the firmer establishment of d negro nation- 
al! t}^ and for the redemption of that vast and hitherto benighted 
continent, they have "a right" to do so. 

We make not only "self-consent," but self-application, the 
ground of any aid extended by us to anj- colored citizen of 
this Republic for the purpose of going to Africa; and when ho 
has applied, and on examination is found fitted to further the 
great interests of his fatherland, we counsel him to use his 
means fur the purchase of the materials needed for his future 
labor, give him free passage, provide him with a sufficiency of 
land for the support of himself and family; sustain him fur six 
months, until he can erect his dwelling and put in his first 
crop, and then bid him "God speed," in a climate well adapted 
to him. on a soil than which, with comparatively little labor, 
none other is more productive, and in a Republic already ac- 
knowledged by the leading nations of the earth, where he is 
not only his own ruler, but where he can claim, maintain, and 
enjoy his own social position with all its developing advantages; 
and, above all, where he can do a work which no white man 
can do as well, and live; and which all the past history of Af- 
rica has proved he must do, if the civilization and redemption 
of that vast continent is ever reached; and which, according 
to the promise of God, must be reahzed, and that, too, through 
her own children. 

Can you, one of our distinguished philanthropists, say that 
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we have done all we should do for the descendants of Africans 
by simply making them free and giving them the elective fran- 
chise? In view of countless numbers having been torn from 
their own land, a large proportion of them to die in slave-ships, 
with all the woes entailed us by on Africa, can we claim the 
future presence and labor for our own interests, or on the plea 
of their own personal interests, of those who may feel incited 
to undertake a mission to their fatherland? Nay, abandoning 
all selfishness, and eager to pay back a portion of the unfooted 
debt we owe to Africa, should we not hail with joy any oppor- 
tunity offered to pay, not the debt, but a little of the vast 
accrued interest f 

Ever}^ noble colored man we aid in going to Liberia is a 
host in himself for good, to act upon the six hundred thou?»and 
natives already brought within the influences and benefits of 
the Eepublic, to say nothing of entire tribes knocking at the 
door of the commonwealth for admission. To such we say, 
abandon domestic slavery and you can enter. Toward such 
we act a brother's part, educating free the sons of their chiefs 
and distinguished men, and then sending them back to their 
tribes with all the blessings of civilization, religion, and learn- 
ing, with a band of our own men, furnished with implements 
of labor to develop the resources of their country and to win 
them by actual, irresistible demonstration to civilized and 
Christianized life. 

What nobler work can engage the thoughts and energies of 
some of the many enlightened Christian colored citizens of this 
Republic? And shall we cast aught in the way of their enter- 
ing upon it? Nay, more, shall we, by withholding our means, 
debar them from exercisinir the privilege, if the}^ desire to do 
BO? Having given to them their freedom, shall we n(»t allow 
them to use that freedom in the way they may deem most effect- 
ive for the interests of their race? For the whole matter 
resolves itself into this: Through the late war, and the results 
following it, the colored race in this country have attained 
their majority. Shall the}- or shall the}' not be permitted to 
use their rights lawfully in accord with their convictions of 
duty? We answer in the affirmative. On this rock of ada- 
mant we have based our organization. 

We might write you more at length on this subject of the 
need of teachers in Liberia, and of the testimony of General 
Howard himself, that the class we select to send from those 
who apply are of a high order of intellectual culture; and 
that, in a monetary point of view, one dollar capital in Liberia, 
put in the bands of an educated, energetic colored man, can 
reap there as much, if not more, profit than one hundred dollars 
put in his hands in this country. 
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But we trust that enough has been written to prove to yoa 
and to all the citizens of Ohio, claiming as her own son, and New- 
ark, Ohio, as the birth-place of the educated and distinguished 
colored statesman, Edward J. Roye. President of the Republic 
of Liberia, that our old ideas and self-interest should give place 
before the lessons of the times; and that our sympathies and 
our means should be cheerfully and abundantly given to all 
those who desire to respond to the Macedonian cry borne to 
us from Liberia: "Come over and help us/' 

With the highest consideration I remain, yours, truly, 

B. F. ROMAINE, 

Cor. and Fin. Sec. Ohio Col. Society, 



MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY; 

The Massachusetts Colonization Society held its twenty- 
ninth annual meeting, for the transaction of business, at its 
office in Boston, May 25, 1870. The President being absent 
in Europe, Dr. Henry Lyon was called to the chair. The 
Reports of the Treasurer and Board of Managers were pre- 
sented and accepted. The officers for the last year were elected 
for the year ensuing, as follows: 

President. — Hon. Emory Washburn, LL. D. 

Vice-Presidents. — Rev. E. S. Gannett, D. D., Hon. R. A. Chapman, Rev. 
Eben'r Burgess, D. D , Rev. Charles Brooks, Dr. William R. Lawrence, Rev. 
G. W. Blagden, D. D., Hon. G. Washington Warren, Hon. Alpheus Hardy. 

Secretary, General Agent and Treasurer. — Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D. 

Auditor. — Henry Edwards. 

Managers. — Rev. G. W. Blagden, D. D., Albert Fearing, T. R. Marvin, Rev. 
John 0. Means, Thomas S. Williams, Rev. Charles Brooks, Dr. Henry Lyon, 
J. C. Braraan, William Parsons. 

The Treasurer's account showed receipts^ $7,787.42 ; disburse- 
ments, $7,774.65; balance in the Treasury, $8.77. 

The Report of the Board of Managers noticed the resigna- 
tion of the Society's Collecting Agent, Rev. M. G. Pratt, October 
21, 1869, after twenty-one years of faithful and useful labor. 
On his retirement, an arrangements was made with the Parent 
Society, in pursuance of which the Rev. D. C. Haynes, District 
Secretary for Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
takes charge of the collection of funds in Massachusetts. Men- 
tion was made of his labor and success, as already published 
from time to time in the Repository. 
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In view of the public meetings lately holden and soon to be 
holden by Mr. Haynes, it was thought advisable to hold no 
public anniversary this year. 

During the meeting, a letter from President Roberts, of 
Liberia College, to the Secretary of the Trustees of Donations 
for Education in Liberia, was read, stating that the present 
collegiate year had opened auspiciously. Two under-graduates 
had died, and two had left to enter into business. But eight 
had entered from the Preparatory Department, raising the 
number to fifteen, and the Preparatory Department was full. 



*'COLOB£D SECESSION." 

Some of the newspapers report that "the fiendish spirit of 
secession" has made its appearance at Cape Palmas, the most 
Southern settlement of Liberia. The West African Record thus 
gives cause for so grave a charge, being nothing more than is 
often witnessed in this country, especially after the advent of 
an administration, whether it be City, State or National: 

The President appointed Mr. Good, a citizen of not quite two 
years' standing, to the office of Postmaster and (/ollector of 
Customs. The people objected, asking the President for a 
different appointment. Having received no reply, they have, 
meanwhile kept the new Collector out of office. Mr. O. Tub- 
man has been sworn in as the new Superintendent, to replace 
the Hon. J. B. Dennis, whom the people want to retain. This 
adds to the trouble. 



UHBIANA AND HIS WOSE. 

Statements of much interest have appeared in the Herald in 
years past (April, 1866, July, 1867, August, 1868) in regard to 
the native missionary, Umbiana, and his church of the Zulu 
mission, Southeastern Africa, near Port Natal. Intelligence 
respecting him is still very pleasing. On the 9th of Septem- 
ber last, Mr. Abraham wrote: 

" I must give you, by this opportunity, a short account of our 
meeting at Umbiana's station yesterday. This was a meeting 
for baptizing native converts. Mr. Tyler came over, and I can 
assure you our hearts were made glad in view of what the Lord 
had wrought at this station. I had been down previously, and 
had examined the eight candidates proposed by Umbiana for 
baptism. Very soon after the bell rang, the small chapel was 
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filled to overflowing. Many were obliged to stand outside, by 
the door and windows. I estimated the people inside at 150, 
about one-third of whom were clad. A more orderly and atten- 
tive audience yon would not meet with in any civilized land. 
They behaved remarkably well during all the exercises. 

In addition to the eight received b}' baptism, three were re- 
ceived from other churches — one from one of the Hanoveriaa 
churches in the Zulu country. Three infants were also bap- 
tized. Two of those received into church fellowship at this 
time were daughters of the chief This father, though a heathen, 
is quite willing to have his children become Christians. He is 
on the most friendly terms with XJmbiana. 

The number of church members now belonging to the station 
is thirty-three. 8ince the organization of the church in 1866, 
there has been only one case of discipline. There is a school 
of fifteen scholars, taught at present by one of the Christian 
natives, a brother of XJmbiana. Two men from the station 
have made application to Mr. Ireland to be received into his 
school, that they may prepare themselves for usefulness in the 
missionary work. 

Two days ago I rode out with Urabiana and two of his 
Christian natives, in search of a place for a new station. Our 
plan is, if we find a suitable place, to locate two or three 
Christian families on it with a native teacher. At first, -tUm hi- 
ana would spend most of his time there. It i« in fact to be his 
second station, his station at the Inhlimbiti having become so 
full of people that there is room for no more. He has had, fbr 
some time past, an out-station where he has five or six con- 
verts, but this is on private land. We wish to find a situation 
for these new converts on government land, that they may 
build upright houses and make other improvements. The 
place we have in view is a very important situation for a sta- 
tion, and XJmbiana is just the man to commence the work there.* 
He is a real evangelist, and it is remarkable how he gets his 
people into the work. In his absence, they preach and teach, 
and some of them go out and preach at the kraals." — Mission- 
ary Herald. 



LATEST FEOX LIBERIA. 
LETTER FROM HENRT W. DENNIS, ESQ. 

Monrovia, May 9, 1870. 
My Dear Sir: I have been feeling so unwell the last few 
days, and so much engaged in sending the emigrants off up to 
Brewerville and to Artliington, that I have not been able ta 
write you by this mail as I desired. I have all the en 
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of the Brewer company at Brewerville, except three families, 
who will be moved up this week, and all of the Arthington 
company at Arthington, except two families, who will also be 
moved up this week. Those from East Liberty, Pennsylvania, 
have settled at Clay-Ashland. They were moved up last week. 
Last week there was a vote of the people throughout Liberia 
on the Constitutional Amendment, to have the term of the 
President extended to four years. Representatives four, and 
Senators eight. From all accounts it is likely lost. 

Yours, &c., H. W. Dennis. 



FOUSTH OF JULY. 

For a njimber of years a considerable source of revenue of 
the American Colonization Society was by collections in the 
churches of the several denominations on the Fourth of July, 
or on a Sabbath near that memorable day — pastors and con- 
gregations deeming its work particularly appropriate to the 
season of thanksgiving for our national independence and 
prosperity. 

The good Providence of God has thus far made the benevo- 
lence bestowed for that great object greatly effectual. A Re- 
public has been planted on the Western Coast of benighted 
Africa, and fourteen thousand three hundred and eighty per- 
sons of color have been colonized, and five thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty- two recaptured Africans, rescued from slave- 
ships, have there found a peaceful home. Several hundred 
colored people, mostly residents of North Carolina, are now 
applicants for a passage. They are said to be intelligent and 
respectable, and to promise by their industry, sobriety, and 
good sense, and especiallj' by the noble motives which indace 
them to seek a settlement in Africa, to add strength to the 
Republic, and to contribute largely to promote its permanent 
prosperity. Many more names might be enrolled had the 
Society the means to meet their wishes. 

We fervently pray that all the Ministers and Congregations 
of this land will lay the claims of our colored population and 
of Africa to heart. " Never in the history of African Coloniza- 
tion," as is forcibly remarked in a recent publication by an Aax- 
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iliary Society, "has there been a greater call for vigorous effort 
and liberal contributions than at present. Never was the future 
so full of proraise. i^ever have the grand philanthropic objects 
and aims of the American Colonization Society been more 
clearly perceived and truly appreciated than by many leading 
men of this generation. This, then, is the time for wise and 
thoughtful counsel — ^for prudent and energetic and combined 
action. The welfare of thousands of the Africans in this 
country — the welfare of that Christian Eepublic which has 
been planted on the shores of Africa, and the welfare of the 
millions now living in darkness and degradation in that be- 
nighted continent, alike now demands at the hands of Ameri- 
can philanthropists, of American Christians, that they should 
redouble their interest in the work of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and greatly augment their contributions to its 
treasury. This is the time to send out all proper applicants 
for a home in Liberia. This is the time to confer fully and 
freely and frankly with the more enlightened of the people of 
color around us, and to furnish them with reliable information 
touching the condition and prospects of Liberia. This is the 
time to strengthen that Eepublic by the expression of our cor- 
dial sympathy, and by lending a helping hand to the further- 
ance of all proper efforts in behalf of the Christian education 
of its citizens, and especially of the youth." 



ACKNOWLEDGMENT BT LIBERIA COLLEGE. 

We have been requested to publish the following action of 
the President and Executive Committee of Liberia College, at 
Monrovia : 

Liberia College, March 10, 1870. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes &. Co., 

Pvblishers and StcUionerSf William Street^ New York, 

Gentlemen : I have the honor herewith to transmit, at the request 
of the Secretary, copy of a set of resolutions, unanimously adopted 
by the Executive Committee of Liberia College, at their stated meeting 
on the 7th inst. 

I have great pleasure in availing myself of the occasion to add my 
personal thanks for the valuable donation of useful books so kindly 
contributed to our infant Institution. You have conferred a favor not 
only highly appreciated by the recipients, but one that has supplied an 
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important need to the advancement of educational interest, and will 
produce much lasting good to Africa. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. J. KOBEBTS. 



Whereas the President of the College has laid before the Executive 
Ck>mmittee an invoice of books, valued at ^118 70, donated by Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes <fc Co., Ill and 113 William street, New York, for the use 
of Liberia College ; therefore, 

Resoioedy That the thanks of the Executive Committee,, acting in 
behalf of the Trustees of the College, are, and they are hereby, most 
respectfully presented to Messrs. A. S. Barnes <fc Co., for their valuable 
and very timely donation, and that they be assured of our high apprecia- 
tion of the kind sympathy and generous liberality they have manifested 
in the success of our College enterprise, and the educational weli'are of 
the people of this Republic. 

Hesolvedf That the Secretary be requested to transmit a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions to Messrs. A. S. Barnes <fc Co. at his earliest con- 
venience. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a copy from the minutes of the 

meeting of tlie Executive Committee of March 7, 1870. 

J, N. Lewis, /Secretary, 
Monrovia, March 9, 1870. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Death of the Learned Blacksmith. — We learn with regret the death of 
the Rev. H. W. Ellis, at Cape Mount, Liberia, on the 8th of March. Mr. Ellis 
was connected with the Presbyterian Board as a missionary in Liberia, from 
1846 to 1851; and wiihin the last year he was again taken on the list of 
missionaries, at the request of his Presbytery. He was a native of Alabama ; 
his vigor of mind, and the considerable progress in education which he had 
made under unfavorable circumstances, awakened so much interest in his 
behalf, that his freedom was purchased by Christian friends in that part of 
the country, in order that he might carry into effect his desire of going to 
Africa at a missionary. The expectations of his friends as to his usefulness 
seemed to be disappointed for a time, but those of them who are yet living, 
and the friends of the mission generally, will be glad to learn that, his last 
days seemed to be his best. He was removed by death after a short illness. 
His wife and daughter are engaged in teaching in Liberia. 

Incbeased Duties. — Among the changes introduced by the Legislature of 
Liberia are some increased duties: Five cents on every pound of tobacco im- 
ported; two cents export per gallon for palm-oil ; tonnage duty seventy-five 
cents per ton, for which a vessel may trade a whole year on the coast. 

Right to Bulama. — The United States Government, to whom the question 
of the right to Bulama was referred by the Portuguese and English Govern- 
ments, has reported in favor of the Portuguese right thereto. 
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[July. 1870. 



Receipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the 2Qth of May to the 20th of June, 1870. 



Maine. 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ^$91.28.) 

BcUh^A Friend, $.W; collpciic.n 
in Dr. Fiskes Church, $J2 26; 
collection in Methodi-t E. Ch., 
16; Mrs. J^evi HcHi)!hton, E. S. 
J. Neale.v,OtisKnul»alI,Diivid 
Patten, James F. Patten, each 
$5; £. K. Harding, Rev. S. F. 
Dike, each $2; Cash, H. Hil- 
dreth, W. B. Sewell, each «I; 
Mrs. Bowker, Mr. Mitchell, 
each5ucent« 91 26 

Massachusetts. 

By Rev. D. C. Haynes, ($151.) 

Oiarlesfovm— Hon. G. Washing, 
ton Warren. 10 00 

Lowell— Dr. L. Keese, to consM- 
tuteSAM*!. N. Hai.e, of Keene, 
N. H.. a Lite Member, $iiO; A. 
L. Brooks, toward a L. M., $25 ; 
W. E. LiviNG.vroN, bulance to 
constitute himself a L M.,f20; 
Mrs. Biauchard, *10; E. Tufts, 
J. W. Siickney, Joslah Gates, 
Li. Kidder, C. 1. W. Maynard, 
H. ii. Wilder, each Jo; S. J. 
Mack, s. N Wood, H. H. Hatl- 
cliff, each $.1; R. KiUson. He v. 
W. E. tStHUlon. Mrs. Godden, 
J. C. Coggin, James Jjawton, 
each $2; sundry persons, $4; 
Solon Stevens, W. H. Wiggiu, 
J. K. Chase, each $1 141 00 



Connecticut, 



151 00 



By Rev. D. C. Haynes, (*n0.6J>.) 

Keiv Haven^ oddi/tonoZ— William 
Johnson, I'has Alwater, Hen- 
ry White, each $10; Mrs. A. N. 
Skinner, C M. lng<jr.'%oll, each 
$5 

New Z/owdo/*— Kev. Dr. Hal lam, 
Rev. Dr. M-Ewen, Jane L. 
Richtirdis, each $1U; Mrs. Colby 
Chew, ^; lash. W. E. Crump, 
N. Billings, Miss Liickwood, 
R. Coil, each %h\ Miss C. E. 
Rainey. Miks E. l^w, each $8; 
Ind. Huntington Bap. Church, 
$2.65. 



40 00 



70 65 



New York. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcu it, ($199.07.) 

New York CUy-O. W. Jewett, 
t5U; collection iu Tal»ernacle 
Baptist Church, $21.3J- — 

i\nc0AAtf(i>ne— Henry L. Young, 
$20; Mrs. M.J. M,vers,«iO; Hon. 
George iuues, Dr. E. L. Betedle, 
W. C. Steiling, each $10; J. A. 
8weeUEur, Ueurge Corues, W. 



110 65 



7139 
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A. Davifs, C. M. Pelton, each 
$5: Cannon-Street M. E. Ch„ 
$3..')0; H. D Varick,$3; collec- 
tion in Second Ref. (Dutch) 
Church, I21.1S 127 68 

, 199 07 
New Jwrset. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($177.) 
Bridgetonv—VLon, Ij. Q. C. Elmer, 
H. J. Mulford, each $20; J. N. 
Bodine. $25; Hon John T. 
Nixon, $15; Mrs. Mary E Shoe- 
maker, $5; J. T. Brown. Jr., $2. 87 00 

Neioark—V\ W. Jackson 25 00 

Camden— A.. Browning. $20; A. 
W. Markley, Peter Li. Voor- 
hees, each $10; R. Bingham, 
Dr. Cooper, J. V. Scbenck, 
Judge Woodhull, Judge Car- 
penter, each $5. 65 00 

177 00 

PENNSYIiVANIA. 

Philadelphia— F. G. Schultz 10 00 

Oerma'ttoum— John C. Mercer, 
by Edward S. Morris. 10 00 

20 00 
District of Columbia. 

TTcuAin^toTi— Miscellaueoos 98 00 

Illinois. 

By Rev. George S. Inglis, ($31.) 

Collinsville— Mrs. P. C. Morrison, 
$2U: Isaac C. Moore, $^S 25 00 

OreenviUe—Two friends of the 
cause, $5; J. C. Geriohs, $L 6 00 

MiCHIGAK. 

Tpsilanti—Mra. L. W. Norris 5 00 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

Maine— ^o^— John Shaw, to 
January 1, 1871, $2; Dr. Thomas 
Child, to ^!ovember 1, 1871, $2; 
D. T. Stinson, to January 1. 
1»71, $1. by Rev. J. K. Converse. 6 OP 

OHio—DeerfU'ldviUe-B^y. J. C. 
Boutecon, to January 1, 1871... 2 00 

Illinois— GVeenv<7fe— Miss Ce- 
cilia De Pevry, to July 1, 1871, 
$1. CoHinsvaU—Hev, H. Kick, to 
July 1, 1871, $1, by Rev. Ge«>rge 
S. Inglis 2 00 

Michigan— I7Mt7an/t-Mrs.lj W. 
Iv'orns, to April 1, 1871 1 00 

MisstitJKi— Or/eoiu— Mrs. P. A. 
Ailstuck, to AprU 1, 1872....... 6 00 

Repository.. 13 00 

llonatious. 784 98 

Miscellaneous.. 96 UO 
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LIBEBIAN EXPLOBATION AND EXPAKSION. 

Kecent explorations of the country east and northeast of 
Liberia show that it is not a region of total barrenness and 
degradation. It is reported that gold and iron ore exist, and 
that much skill is exhibited in their manufacture ; cotton is 
grown and made into cloths of different patterns; tobacco, 
rice, sweet potatoes, the latter weighing eight pounds, and 
various valuable productions, abound; beeves and horses are 
abundant; the land is elevated, being several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, with forests, gentle hills, and plenti- 
ful streams of pure water; the climate is regular and healthful, 
the average range of the barometer for a year being between 
28 and 30 ins., that of the thermometer between 68° and 86° ; 
and the towns were larger and more imposing as the advance 
to the interior was made, some of them containing hundreds 
of houses and thousands of hospitable inhabitants, with mar- 
kets, mosques, writings in Arabic, and other accompaniments of 
order and intelligence. 

Shall this valuable district of country and its hopeful popu- 
lation be made subject to the elevating and saving influence of 
American civilization and Christianity? Hundreds of the col- 
ored people of the United States have, self-moved, made appli- 
cation for passage to Liberia — ^the present administration of 
which especially favors home development and the closest 
friendly alliance with the interior tribes. The applicants are 
of the same family — but two or three generations removed, and 
ate well qualified to give them instructions in planting crops, 
using farming implements and tilling the ground, accompany- 
ing these lessons with the teachings of morality and the Divine 
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truths of the Christian faith, thus making material advance- 
ment to go hand in hand with moral and spiritual conversion. 
The field is an open and inviting one. The mechanics, agri- 
culturists, teachers, and ministers, adapted to the climate, are 
waiting to take with them their tools and books, and to estab- 
lish schools and churches. The leader of a party in North 
Carolina, in sending additional names to those comprising 
thirty families and one hundred and forty persons previously 
enrolled, says they are "industrious and pious," and "we desire 
to see the time come to leave this country for the home of our 
ancestors." Shall the bands of practical missionaries, volun- 
tarily offering, go forward ? The native Africans greatly prefer 
preachers and teachers of their own race. Enable this philan- 
thropic and Christian work to be vigorously prosecuted, until 
all Africa shall stand in honor and power among the nations 
of the world. 



THE COUNTRT EAST OF LIBERIA. 

(Continued from page 201.) 

ZiaOAH PORRAli ZUE TO MUSARDU. 

Dowilnyah now proposed to forward me on to Musarda under 
his protection — and a more powerful protection could not be 
obtained. Ilis own nephew was to accompany me. We left 
Ziggah Porrah Zue November 30th, 1868, taking a direction 
E. N. E. The country was open and covered with tall grass, 
canebrake, and wild rice. In an hour's walk we came to the 
town where the king formerly resided, (G ubbewallah,) meaning 
Sassa-wood tree, referring to a large old tree that grew in the 
middle of the town. We passed on, and halted at Irellezarrah 
— meaning several paths, because several paths crossed each 
other near the town. 

Several large cotton trees grew at the junction of these roads. 
The features of the country are hilly, but the slopes are longer 
and more gentle. One large hill had a gradual slope of nearly 
two miles, while its opposite side came down in a perpendicu- 
lar line. Trees now indeed began to be scarce, the country 
being covered with cane-brake, wild rice, and very tall palm- 
trees. Some trees of that short, stunted species, which grow 
on our beach at the Cape, were seen sparsely scattered here 
and there. We traveled over a hard soil of red clay, pebbles, 
and iron ore. The tall grass and treeless slopes, plains, and 
hills led my Congoes to declare that 1 had missed the route, 
and walked into the Congo country; and they commenced to 
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thank me for returning them to their country, Mesumbe. "We 
halted at Pellezarrah at six o'clock p. m. This town had suffered 
from fire in one part, and was being rebuilt. The whole direc- 
tion traveled was E. N. B. Tuesday, 1st December, 1868, we 
started from Pellezarrah. After a walk of a quarter of an hour, 
the road led through a district which was a solid mass of iron 
ore. A short reddish grass struggled for existence on this 
extensive plain of metal. The iron was so pure, that the road 
leading through it was a polished metal pathway, smoothed over 
by the constant treading of travelers. It is said to be hardly 
treadable in the dries, it becomes so thoroughly heated. 

We occupied three and a half hours in passing over these 
hills and plains of metal. We afterward came to high grass, 
through which some elephants had just passed. The palm-trees 
entirely cease. We halted at Ballatah at three o'clock p. m. 

Wednesday, 2d December, 1868, at Ballatah. This is one of 
the most pleasantly situated of all the Boozie towns we had 
visited. The people insisted on our spending a day with them, 
that they might have some time to look at us. They killed a 
sheep, and furnished rice and other things in abundance. They 
then tried to prevail on me to undertake an elephant-hunt with 
them. Elephants are plentiful and large in this portion of the 
country, and every night they could be heard making a noise, 
while regaling on the tender cotton-plants growing in the farms 
of the Ballatah people. 

Artemus Ward declares that "Every man has his forte." It 
is not time to hunt elephants — especially to hunt elephants 
going in herds of ten or twelve, and that in an open country 
like Ballatah. I therefore declined the invitation to go on an 
elephant-hunt, telling my friends that I would postpone the 
pleasure to be derived from such amusements until I returned 
from Musardu. 

Ballatah is in latitude 8° 17' 51". Its approximate elevation 
is about two thousand feet above the level of the sea; barome- 
ter standing 27.172. It is not so large as the other Boozie 
towns, but far better laid out. The houses are not crammed so 
closely together. It contains about twenty -five hundred peo- 
ple; it is seated in a plain, and is commanded by very high 
and abrupt hills on its western side, while the,land rolls off in 
gentle undulations toward the east. We were carried to some 
outlying villages northwest of Ballatah, situated at the foot of 
the same high hills that overlook that town. Here they were 
busy smelting iron. The furnaces were built of clay and of & 
conical shape, from five and a half to six feet high, having clay 
pipes or vents close at the bottom, arranged in groups of two 
and three, for the purpose of draught. The charcoal and iron 
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ore are put in at the top. At the bottom is an opening through 
which the slag and other impurities are withdrawn. 

Thursday, December 3d, 1868, we started from Ballatah. The 
direction was N. B., and parallel to a range of very high hills, 
called the Vukkah hills. These hills are from seven hundred 
to one thousand feet high, and are variously composed of gran- 
ite, iron ore, and a reddish clay, which, from the steep slopeB 
near the top, had shelved down in many places. The whole 
country, hill and plain, was covered with long grass and cane- 
brake, interspersed with a short, dwarfish tree. The bark of 
this tree is rough and corrugated, the trunk is a foot in cir- 
cumference, eight or ten feet high, and has an excessive 
branching top ; the leaves small, and of an oval shape. Clumps 
of large trees occupied the sides and knolls of the hills. 

These hills are of all sizes, and run in every direction. To- 
ward the N. and N. E., a line of hills towers above the rest, the 
ridge of which makes a variety of outline against the sky. 
These hills are not so ruggedly disposed as those in the Domar 
country. The slopes are gentler; only near the summit they 
sometimes change feature, taper off to a point, or go right up 
perpendicularly. To these hills and fastnesses the natives 
resort in time of war, carrying all their effects, their wives and 
children, to the most inaccessible parts. Judging from a hill 
which was shown me as being used for that purpose, some of 
them must be very safe retreats. 

Agriculture in this country must be a very simple and easy 
process. No "cutting farm," as we call it, by felling trees and 
cutting undergrowth. The soil, though covered with tall grass 
• and cane-brake, is one of the highest fertility. When the sun 
has sufficiently parched the tall grass, it is sometimes burnt off, 
sometimes cut down and hoed in for manure. Farms of hun- 
dreds of acres can be prepared in a very short time; and the 
natives, with their small hoes, can well afford to have the large 
plantation of rice, cotton, and millet which we saw. 

Friday, 4th of December, 1868, we rested at Yukkah. This 
town stands at the foot of a range of high hills of the samo 
name. It is the last Boozio town, and the nearest to the Man- 
dingo country. These hills, called "Vukkah" by the Booisies, 
and "Fomah" by the Mandingoes, take a definite direction N. 
E. They are the highest range, and form a marked and 
acknowledged boundary between the Boozie and Mandingo 
territories. At the foot of this range are seated a number of 
towns, Boozie and Mandingo. 

The town of Vukkah was overgrown with wild cane and 
plantain-trees. The hoifses were dilapidated, and presenting a 
disagreeable contrast to the usual neatness of the Boozie towns. 
The inhabitants are the most ill-favored of all the Boozies. 
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This town is also notorious for the mischief and trouble it 
gives thorough fare rs ; and but for our coming under the pro- 
tection of Do wilny ah, it soon fell out what would have happened. 
We had not been in the town an hour before we had a row 
with one of the principal men of the place. He requested me 
to fire my musket, which I did a number of times, sufficient, 
as I thought, to please eveiybody; but he insisted on several 
more rounds. I refused; he then told me to go on to Musardn, 
but when I returned I would find that my way bome would 
not lie through that town. I was, however, under too power- 
ful a protection to be disturbed. Dowilnyah was not to be 
trifled with. 

Much allowance, however, must be made for these African 
rulers. Tyrannical and bloodthirsty they sometimes appear; 
but this character is artificial, and practiced in many instances 
to inspire terror and respect, without which they could not 
hold their authority a single hour. Beset by rivalships and 
conspiracies, they are forced, from the boisterous circumstances 
of their situation, to employ every means conservative of their 
authority and their lives. 

Saturday, 5th of December, we started from Yukkah. We 
had now crossed the Yukkah hills, and were fairly in the Man- 
dingo country. Many of the plains of this section of the coun- 
try are terraced, one above another. Amends is made for a 
simple vegetation by the ever-varying forms of relief the coun- 
try presents the farther you advance into it. 

At three o'clock p. m. we were met on the road by several 
Handingoes, who accompanied us to their town, Nu-Somadu, 
or Mahommadu. The walls of this town are quadrilateral in 
shape, each side being a series of bastions, which at a distance 
looks like some old fortified front. The walls, however, are so 
thin that a four-pounder could demolish them in a very little time. 

We entered the town, and were entertained in a very hos- 
pitable manner. A house was given to us, small indeed in its 
dimensions to what we had been accustomed to in the Boozie 
oountry, but convenient and comfortable. . Being wearied with 
the journey, I threw myself into a hammock, and commenced 
sarveying alterations and arrangements which a change in the 
■oharaoter of the country had introduced. The house was a 
eironlar structure of clay, with a conical roof, made entirely of 
large eanebrake and long grass. In looking around the walls, 
oar eyes rested on a saddle, stirrups, bridle, with leather leg- 
gings, and a tremendous tower gun. 

Sunday, the 6th of December, we attempted to pursue oar 

^*01lmey; but the chief refused to allow us to depart before he 
lad demonstrated his good-will and hospitality. He killed a 
heifery and cooked it with onions. We satisfied our appetite, 
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and made him an appropriate present. We then departed; 
arrived at Naalah late in the aiternoon. In the moming, a 
trooper was at once despatched to Musardu, to inform them 
that the Tibbabue (American) had come. In two hours he 
returned, telling me th)Ett the Musardu people requested that I 
would remain at Naalah until they had made preparations for 
my reception. I immediately sent them word that I had been 
so long coming to see their country that I would rather forego 
any public demonstration than be delayed any further. I was 
then answered to come on ; they would gladly receive me. 

Accompanied by several Man dingoes from Naalah and Ma- 
hommadu, we started for Musardu. Our interest in the jour- 
ney was enlivened by the novel features of the country. In 
passing through the Boozie country, extensive views were 
frequently obstructed by a dense vegetation, that hemmed in 
the sight on each side of ia narrow foot-path. Here the peculiar 
features of the country are visible for miles. The towns and 
villages seated in the plains, people on foot and people on 
horseback, can be seen at a great distance, and have more the 
air of light, life, and activity than many parts of the Boozie 
country, where the sombre gloom of immense forests conceals 
all such things. The large town of Du Quirlelah lay on oar 
right, in the bosom of some small hills. It lay on our right; 
but from our elevated position, it might well be said to lie 
under us. Going on, we descried a long whitish border, 
raised a little above the height of a gentle slope. On drawing 
nearer, it proved to be the top of the southwestern wall of 
Musardu. We fired our muskets, and entered the town. We 
were led up a street, or narrow lane, that brought us into the 
square in which the mosque was situated. Here were gathered 
the king, Vomfeedolla, and the principal men of the town to 
receive us. My Mandingo friends from Mahomraada opened 
the civilities of introduction with an elaborate speech; stating 
where I had come from, and for what I had come; the power, 
learning, and wealth of the Tibbabues. One of my fHends, 
Barki, from Mabommadu, then engaged to swear for me, that 
I had come for no ill purpose whatever, but that I was moved 
entirely by an intelligent curiosity and friendly intercourse. 
Dowilnyah's messengers then spoke in flattering terms of my 
demeanor and liberality in their country, and the wishes of the 
king, in consequence, that I should be treated in every way 
befitting an illustrious stranger and his particular guest. 1 
had never before been so complimented, and I became uneasy 
at the high importance attached to the Tibbabue visit, fearing 
that great expectations in the way of dashes or presents might 
be disappointed. For my bundles, bulky and pretentious in 
appearance, contained books, instruments, and clothes, more 
than the means upon which many hopes were then founding 
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and growing. After the speeches were over, the king and his 
people gave me repeated welcomes, with the peculiar privilege 
of doing at Musardu whatever I was accustomed to do at Mdh- 
rovia — a large liberty, granted only to distinguished strangers. 
An infinite number of salaams and snapping of fingers then 
followed. I was soon disposed of, with luggage and carriers, 
in the king's court-yard, with a house similar in structure and 
accommodation to the one at Mahommadu. We had learned 
the art of domiciling ourselves in these towns, and in fifteen 
minutes every thing wore the appearance of our having lived 
there for years. A number of Mandingo girls came to sing 
and dance for us, and we wasted some powder by way of re- 
turning the compliment. 

As soon as night came on we retired to rest; but our slum- 
bers were disturbed by a harper, who, in a tremulous minor 
key, improvised that since Musardu had been founded such a 
stranger had never visited it. The harp itself was a huge 
gourd, and a most unmusical "shell" it proved to be. It had 
three strings, the thrummings of which disquieted me on two 
accounts: First, the noise, intrinsically disagreeable; secondly, 
the expectations which that noise might he raising, as the bard 
in his nocturne declared my many gracious qualities, my cour- 
age, my wealth, and my liberality ; upon the last two he dwelt 
with loud and repeated effort. 

King Yomfeedolla, in appearance, has a mild, gentle counte- 
nance. His features would please those who are fond of a 
straight nose, broad forehead,* thin lips, large and intelligent 
eyes, and an oval chin. Like all the Mandingoes, his skin is a 
smooth, glossy black. In stature he is rather below the gen- 
eral towering height of this tribe. He does not possess the 
fiery energy of his royal Boozie brother, Dowilnyah, who, 
though many years his senior, far excels him in that respect. 

In all councils Yomfeedolla seems to be entirely a listener, 
and to be directed and influenced by the older members of the 
royal family. He is said to be a great warrior; but the 
evidences around Musardu prove that if he is, he must belong 
to the unfortunate class of that profession. 

The usual apparel or dress of the Mandingoes consists of four 
pieces — two pieces as a shirt and vest, and one large coat or 
toga worn over all; one pair of Turkish-shaped trowsers, com- 
ing a little below the knees; sandals for the feet, which are 
sometimes beautifully worked ; and a three-cornered cap for the 
head. These articles, made and worn as a Mandingo only can 
make and wear them, leave nothing to be desired, either as to 
taste and utility. This is said so far as the men are concerned. 
But I must deplore a fashion observed by the women, in wrap- 
ping* up their faces and bodies in a manner truly ungraceful, 
and unhealthy, too. 
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Musarda is an exceedingly healthy place; there was not one 
prostrate sickly person in the town. There is, however, a 
aisease, which sometimes attacks individuals in a peculiar way; 
it is an affection of the throat, causing protuberances almost 
similar to what is called the "king's evil." I inquired the 
cause, and they imputed it to something that impregnates the 
water during the height of the dry season, being the time 
when it mostly seizes persons. 

The atmosphere of Musardii is very dry, and had a very 
favorable effect upon my watches, which were declared at 
Monrovia to be out of order; but as soon as I reached Mu- 
sardu, every one of them began to tick away in a clear and 
ringing manner. 

Musardu, the capital of the Western Mandingoes, is in lati- 
tude 8° 27' 11" N., longitude 8° 24' 30" W.; it is elevated two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and is situated amid 
gentle hills and slopes. North and northeast two very hiffh 
hills tower above the rest several hundred feet. The popuui- 
tion is between seven and eight thousand, but the many vil- 
lages and hamlets increase it to a greater proportion. In the 
days of its prosperity, and before it had suffered Arom the 
damaging effects of war, it had occupied a larger space, and 
was not surrounded by any wall. Though it has lost its for- 
mer importance, Musardu is still considered as the capital of 
the Western Mandingoes, and its name is never mentioned 
but in terms of patriotism and respect. I often heard the old 
men of the town regret its past power and wealth. They told 
me that what I then saw of Musardu was only the ruins of a 
former prosperity. The town is laid off irregularly, with very 
narrow and sometimes winding lanes or streets. These lanes 
or streets cross each other in such a way as to give access to 
any part of the town. The houses are built facing the lanes, 
and the rear space is used as a yard for horses and cattle. In 
the southwestern part of the town is the mosque. The walls 
having been injured by the weather, they had commenced to 
repair it. It is a quadrilateral building, surrounded by an oval- 
shaped wall, which is carried up eight feet, and upon which 
rest the rafters of a large conical thatch-roof. The interior 
space is thirty-two. feet long, and twenty-two feet wide and 
nine feet high. It is laid off into four compartments, by 
three intermediate walls running the length of the bailding. 
These separate spaces communicate with each other by three 
doors or openings in each intermediate wall. I do not know 
the purpose of the divisions, unless it is to grade the faithftiL 
It can scarcely accommodate more than one hundred and 
twenty persons, and must therefore be devoted to the most 
pious, or the leaders or teachers of Islam. ' 
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On Monday, the 14th day of December, 1868, the King, Yom- 
feedoUa, held a military demonstration. He had summoned his 
infantry and cavalry from the nearest towns of Billelah, Yok- 
kadu, Naalah, and Mahommadu. The exercises commenced 
about two o'clock p. m., in the large square of the town. The 
spectators and musicians had already assembled. All at once 
a trooper dashed past at full speed, as if he was reconnoitering 
the enemy. Several others followed, dispersing in diflPerent 
directions. The position of the enemy seemed to be determined ; 
they soon returned. The trumpet then sounded, and a grand 
cavalry charge took place. Riding up in line, with muskets in 
hand, they would deliver their fire, and canter off to the right 
and left, in order to allow the rear lines to do the same. As 
soon as the firing was over, they slung their muskets, and, 
rising in the saddle, drew their long knives in one hand and 
their crooked swords in the other; the horse, now urged to a 
headlong gallop by the voice, carries his rider* standing in his 
Btirmps, with furious velocity into the heat of the battle. 
Such are the evolutions of the Mandingo cavalry. Their 
equipment is quite complete. They use saddles and bridles, 
and a peculiar and powerful bit; short stiri^ups; leather leg- 
^ngs, to which iron spurs are attached. The cavalry from all 
the towns, according to various reports, ought to amount to 
fifteen hundred. 

In their open country, where the action of cavalry is greatly 
facilitated by the long, gentle slopes, and wide, treeless plains, 
they would be no mean enemy. They often dismount, in order 
to act on foot. Each horse has a boy attendant to take care 
of him while his master is thus engaged. In real action, I have 
been informed, the little boys of the defeated party often suf- 
fer the penalty of their participation. Yet these dangers do 
not deter the little fellows from going; for they are frequently 
able to lide off the field as soon as any symptoms of defeat are 
perceived. 

The king seems to act for the most part with the infantry, 
for he rode in front and led them on. They came in deep 
array, and with great clamor, without organization, being 
directed solely by a flag or ensign of blue cloth. I was sorry 
that I had no flag of ours to present them. 

After their exercises were over, they requested us to fire our 
muskets; upon which we delivered regular volleys, with bayo- 
nets fixed, both to their astonishment and delight, caused by 
the quickness with which we loaded our pieces, our certainty 
of fire — unlike their fusees, which were continually snapping 
— and the deeper rejjort of our guns. As soon as all the exer- 
cises were finished, the king then distributed the presents I 
had given him to the chiefs of the several military divisions. 

(to be oontibued.) 
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THE FINANCES OF LIBEBIA. 

We have received a pamphlet copy of the "Eeport of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Eepublic of Liberia, on the 
state of the finances for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1869," and present the following extracts as possessing general, 
interest : 

Treasury Department, Monrovia, December 6, 1869. 
To the Legislature of the Republic of Liberia: 

Gentlemen: In conformity to an act of the Legislature 
establishing the Treasury Department, and defining the duties 
of the officers of the same, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
the honor to submit tp you the following report for the fiscal 
year beginning October 1, 1868, and ending September 30, 1869. 

The receipts into the Treasury during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1869, as per the Comptroller's -Eeport hereto 
annexed, are as follows: 

For the Ist quarter ending December 31,1868 $16,721 21 

" 2d " March 31, 1869 19,956 88 

" 3d • *• June 30, 1869 28,586 37 

*' 4th •• September 30, 1869 25,098 22 

$90,362 68 

The disbursements for the same time have been — 

For the let quarter ending December 31, 1868 $15,127 34 

2d " March 31, 1869 35,760 89 

•• 3d " June 30. 1869 26,268 92 

4th " September 30, 1869 14.878 55 

$92,035 70 

The principal sources of receipts have been as follows : 

From Export Dues..-. $12,197 48 



Import Dues 62,400 52 

Tonnage Dues 3,652 25 

Anchorage Dues 336 00 

•< Light Dues ...., 99 00 

*• Land Sales 797 42 

•* Taxes 3,746 81 

" Judiciary Fines 2,536 44 

•• Military Fines 378 36 

" Retail Licenses 1,441 28 

*• Pedlars' and Trading Licenses 334 44 

** Attorneys' Licenses 199 00 

" Boat and Canoe Licenses 74 50 

•• Still Licenses 100 00 

" Auction Licenses 11 00 

" Commission Licenses 276 00 

" Seamen's License and Hospital fees 3 00 

" Estates and Deposits 1,000 00 
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From Foreign Postage..... 468 45 

" Domestic Postage 6 36 

*• Miscellaneous 313 37 



Making a total of. !.. $90,362 68 

The principal sources of disbursements have been as follows: 

For account Civil List , $19,485 06 

Legislature 8,829 37 

Judiciary 12,783 22 

Revenue Vessel 6,925 48 

Pensions 1.740 11 

Interest 1,704 22 

Contingent 9,366 87 

Outstanding Claims 8,663 63 

Land Sales and Surveys 898 76 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
« 
II 

Office Rents '. 384 00 

" Arms and Ammunition 1,475 50 

** Northwest Military Expedition 10,518 15 

Public Printing 386 38 

'* Contingent, Treasury Department 5150 

Military 706 38 

" Elections 227 91 

Public Schools ^2,666 92 

Taxes 248 36 

Repairs Public Buildings 85 09 

Light House 77 21 

Preparatory Department of Liberia College. 338 65 

St. Mark's Hospital 300 00 

Stationery 21 56 

Estates and Deposits 2,721 04 

Miscellaneous 1,428 33 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



Making a total of $92,035 70 

The balance in the Treasury at the ending of the fiscal year, 
as per the Treasurer's Eeport, was $39,125 14. Nearly the 
entire amount of this is in debentures and other unavailable 
paper. 

In his last Eeport the Secretary expressed his views upon 
the subject of the currency, the debenture system, the rev- 
enue, and the public debt ; and it may be thought unneces- 
sary for him again to press them upon the attention of the 
liegislature. These subjects, however, have lost none of their 
importance ; pn the contrary, the public mind, during the past 
year, has been turned to their consideration with more absorb- 
ing interest than at any former period. 

JNext in importance to the subject of the currency is our 
internal revenue in connection with our native population. It 
is a subject which our Legislature should seriously consider; 
taxes are indispensable for the support of the Government, for 
the maintenance of the public credit, and the payment of the 
public debt. From this source^© ur native population — by 
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proper and skillful management, the Grovemment would derive 
thousands of dollars in revenue. Direct taxation of the natives 
is a very difficult matter. It would cause great outlay and 
expense on the part of the Grovernment to pay a revenue force 
sufficient to assess and collect it. The surest, safest, and most 
economical way that presents itself to the Secretary is to tax 
those articles indispensable to the natives, with a discrimina- 
tive tax so as to correspond with whatever estimate for reve- 
nue the Legislature may project. 

The statistical tables of the several collectors of customs 
would be the proper data from which these estimates should be 
found. In these tables can be seen the amount of cotton goods, 
tobacco, rum, powder, guns, brass-ware, beads, iron-ware, &c., 
consumed by our native population. If upon these several 
articles named a discriminating duty be imposed equal to any 
amount of revenue the Legislature desire to 'raise, it would 
greatly increase the power of the Government to defiray the 
annual disbursements. It would make the receipts less a 
matter of guess-work, and reduce them more to a practical 
certainty. 

I cannot recommend, as I have before said, any increase of 
revenue without increasing the circumstances from which rev- 
enue is to be derived. The chief of these circumstances is the 
development of our interior trade. The industry of the country 
is chiefly commercial. The principal sources of our revenue 
are from import and export duties. It is well known that 
from seventy-five to one hundred miles interior of us the 
country is dotted with large industrial communities, that hold 
their weekly and even daily markets, where the commodities of 
ivory, hides, cattle, country-cloths, gold-dust, and palm-oil are 
offered for sale, and where there are sections of the oountry 
that abound with cam-wood. It is for us to conjie at the 
interior to remove the difficulties that obstruct its passage to 
the seaboard. !Not only would it materially enhance our com- 
mercial affairs, but the benefits it would confer on our domestic 
supplies, in rice, cattle, &c., cannot be too highly estiixxated* To 
do this would certainly incur some outlay on the part of the 
Government ; but it would speedily remunerate every expense. 
I have to regret that it is not within the province of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to enter into the details necessary to 
illustrate the advantages that would accrue to us. But the 
suggestions herein set forth are founded upon reasonings and 
facts that have repeated themselves many times with nations 
similarily situated. 

Liberia is a new country, and its interior is of vast extent 
and of great natural resources. The interior ought therefore 
to contribute largely to the wealth and upbuilding of this Goy* 
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erjBtmffnt, with which it will, in the course of time, become con- 
nected. Hitherto much of our interior wealth has been con- 
Teyed into channels foreign and even unfriendly to Liberia. We 
should try to give it that direction where its benefits, moral and 
material, will be reciprocal, and not allow it to pour its 
treasures into the coffers of those who care no more for Africa 
tfean to ravage it of its wealth, and leave it in the same 
benighted ignorance and darkness in which they found it. 

So fer as regards any increase of tax upon the Americo- 
liiberian population, the Secretary does not see where in justice 
it could be done, and would therefore recommend nothing in 
that way, except upon that great destroyer of the flower of 
our country — ardent spirits. An article that is the source of so 
much evil should most certainly be made to contribute a large 
quota to the support of the Government, so that if the importa- 
tion of it to such an enormous extent throughout the Eepublic 
eannot be decreased, or the injury resulting from its use be 
lessened, then such heavy tariff should be put upon it, both as 
to importation, manufacture here, and sale, that it could not be 
80 readily obtained in such large quantities. The Secretary 
would advise that all wholesale dealers in spirituous liquors be 
caused to pay a tax or license to the Government of Mty dol- 
lars per annum, and all retailers a liquor license of twenty-five 
dollars, distinct from the ordinary city license. He would 
fttrther advise a fairer equalization of the tax on stills, so that 
each still owner may be made to pay in proportion to the 
capacity of his still or the quantity of liquor made by each 
individual. Whereas now the person with a hundred-gallon 
still pays no heavier tax than he who uses a ten-gallon one. 

The Secretary would beg to call the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the item in his last Eeport in reference to the judiciary 
expenses of this county. It was therein stated that, in conse- 
quence of the large number of courts held here, under the then 
existing fees, it would require an appropriation of five thousand 
dollars to meet the entire expenses of the judiciary of Mont- 
serado county. The Legislature was pleased to make the 
appropriation — $5,000 j but at the same session raised the 
fees of jurors, bailiffs, and the mileage of all other persons 
performing judicial service to more than double what they 
previously were, thereby virtually annulling the increased 
appropriation, and leaving it in a worse condition than it was 
before. The attention of the Legislature is respectfully called 
to this subject, as well also to the appropriation of $6,000 for 
the support of the Government revenue schooner "Liberia." 
This appropriation is entirely insufficient under the heavy 
prices now existing for all kinds of ship stores. And as 
the payment of the crew under the provisions of the law 
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passed at the last session of the Legislature, entitled "An act 
I'egulating the pay of officers, crew, and marines of the revenue- 
cutter * Liberia,' or any other revenue vessel belonging to the 
Government," amounts to 84,338, leaving, as a balance of the 
appropriation, onl}' $1.GC2 for provisioning and for all other 
expenditures of the vessel, it will be easily seen how far the 
appropriation falls below what it ought to be. Only an 
ordinary force is employed on board the vessel, and yet their 
pay unitedly amounts to S4.338. The Secretary therefore re- 
spectfully requests that the appropriation for "revenue service" 
be increased to at least SS.OOO. 

I would again ask most respectfully to call the attention of 
the Leirislature to the subject of airriculture, a branch of in- 
dustry so closely allied to commerce that the success of the 
one. in other countries, is mainly dependent upon the other. 
To be brief upon the subject in this Keport, 1 would beg to 
refer the Le^fislature to mv la^t vear s Eeport, folio 7, also to 
the Statute l.aws of 1SG7-1)8, iblio 49. This branch of the 
nation's prosperity still "drags its slow length along." The 
Government has been unable To give it any assistance, and yet 
it ouirht to be assisted and encoura fired bv the Government to 
a larsre extent. The Sccreiai'\' of the Treasurv advises that 
piwi>ion be made under the lasi-nientioned law to encourage 
agriouhure. The ordering, by the Government, of foreign 
seeds of veiretables that will grow in this country, books of 
iuibrmation on agriciiiiural chemistry. &c.. would be of great 
advantage. Besides, it" the Government could afford to provide, 
upon ooiuiiiion ot future remuneration on their part, snch as 
all kinds of larming tools, small coliee hullers. arrow-root mills, 
rice hiillei^s. ohoap-hand sui^ar mills, as well as provisions and 
drv oroods of various kinds, and other such merchandize as the 
farinor needs for planting, maturing, and reaping his crora, 
also si; oh maruros as would restore tlie lands on the St. Paul's 
10 xhoir ibrmtv fortilitv in the irrowth of snsrar-cane, &c.. it 
wou'.vl be an :; I solute advantage. These lands have been in 
oul::va::o:i lor rlitocr. or twenty years, and to remove macM- 
ucrv, iir.y.or.ic-r.is. ..^e.. to now lands incurs expenses which all 
larr.it :*s i^re y.o: i^roparevi to meet. If farmers could revive the 
fer::.::v o: :i:o ia:v.; on wlrlvh their maehinerv, honses. Ac- are 
a>.v:a-:y s::-.;a:r.:, i: wo::*.i I e a gre.^t advantage to them. The 
>co:\::;:*v \v-:;;I,i ::.<:re:'ore n.ost vamesily solieit the Legisla- 
ture :.^ ^ive :h:s si-J^oo: xr.oiy serious attention. 

T':.-::o :s .^r.::hvr :r.:rc?:;ir.: itiin to which I woold beg to 
c://. :':•: ;.::::.::•::. o: :-.v Li.\::s';-::v.re. and that is the subject of 
:\ riir.vA:: :: s. The !:iw :r.:r-.:s:s the S£-oro:ary of the Treasury 
w::l: ::.;. i::::is o: Sc.rctarv cf War an I of the Xaw. The 
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immediate and imperative wants of this department discover, 
in addition to what has already been said, the total inadequacy 
of the present financial system. Should I attempt to enumer- 
ate all the deficiencies of these two departments, upon which 
the defences and real existence of the nation depend, it would 
greatly lengthen this Eeport. If, indeed, it is the intention of 
the Legislature to make any decent preparation in these things, 
then at once the Secretary would recommend that immediate 
steps be taken. Every country is at the mercy of sudden 
onslaught by sea or land. That we have escaped thus far is 
not at all owing to our being so thoroughly prepared. The 
guns on Fort Norris Battery are unsuitable in every respect 
lor the purpose they are made to answer — not only antiquated 
in pattern, but even insufficient in calibre, being only nine and 
twelve-pounders. For sea-coast defences the fifteen-inch co- 
Inmbiad and ten-inch howitzers in casement batteries are 
now used. 

Deeply sensible of the responsibility upon him, it has been 
the effort of the Secretary throughout to perform the duties of 
his office according to the best of hi^judgment under the laws 
before him, and he plainly and earnestly presents his views 
npon such grounds only as experience and common sense have 
irresistibly forced upon him. He has been animated in these 
views entirely by a sense of duty. He therefore hopes that it 
will not be conceived that any enactment of the Legislature 
has failed to answer its especial purpose on account of derelic- 
tion of duty on his part. Where they have failed, it has been 
on account of their own inherent defects. And even the 
straits into which such defective laws have forced the Gov- 
ernment have had no tendency to bring about innovations, 
even where such innovations would have been an absolute 
remedy, so anxious has the Secretary been to adhere to Leg- 
islative enactments. 

The duties of the department have been both perplexing and 
arduous, taking into consideration the military expedition of 
this county and the many revenue seizures that have been 
made, with their accompanying annoyances and expenses. In 
all these matters this department has used every effort to carry 
out the intention and spirit of the laws. 

The Secretary begs further to say, that the department and 
all its officers are willing at any moment to furnish any infor- 
mation that is in their possession and that the Legislature 
may require. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

Dan'l J. Beams, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
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INDIA-BXTBBEB FROM WESTERN AFSIOA. 

• 

A paper upon India-rubber was read recently at th« meeting 
of the Society of Arts, by Mr. James Collins, from which we 
extract the following: 

The caoutchouc known in commerce as African is obtained 

from the West Coast. The first importation took place in 

1856. We receive it in the form of flakes, round balls, and 

" tongues." The last are about four inches long, angular from 

adpression, and a little thicker than -your thumb. It has a 

most offensive odor. I am, as you may admit, rather fbnd of 

India-rubber, but the less I have tcT handle this kind the better 

I like it, my liking for it certainly not improving on better 

acquaintance. It is of a yellowish white color when new, very 
adhesive and very slightly elastic; when old, it turns black, 
and loses much of its foetid odor. It is the poorest of our com- 
mercial kinds, its price ranging from about 8d, to Is. per pound. 
The lowest price it has been sold at is stated to be 4id per 
pound. The plant yielding this India-rubber seems to be com- 
mon to the whole west tropical Africa; large forests of it are 
said to exist in Guinea, Gaboon, Congo, Angola, etc. *TJp to 
the present time I have been unable to ascertain the botanical 
source of this description of caoutchouc. 

In the ]New Museum there is a piece of wood with pieces of 
rubber exuded from it, brought from the West Coast by Dr. 
Africanus Horton. This rubber is undoubtedly identical with 
our commercial kind, but unfortunately, the fragment of the 
plant brought home, possessing neither flowers nor fruit, did 
not admit of identification. A short time since, I received a let- 
ter from Dr. Horton, dated Cape Coast Castle, August, 1869, 
in which ho say8*i — "The plant of my specimen was discovered 
far in the interior, about 200 miles from here, and the means 
of communication, now that the interior is in a state of com- 
motion, is by no means easy. I have, therefore, but a poor 
chance at present of getting the flo wer of the plant. However, 
I shall make an effort, and, should I succeed, I shall write yoa 
on the subject." It may prove a speciies of LandoVphia, 

According to the catalogue of the French Colonies at the 
"Rxhibition, 1862, caoutchouc is obtained in great quantities in 
the Gaboon, from two climbing plants which I Suppose are 
species of Jjandolphia, It is brought down to the coast by the 
natives in the form of small balls and flakes. It is described 
as being very viscious, and of a disagreeable odor. 

From the river Congo, part of our commercial ** West Coast,*' 
caoutchouc is shipped. — European Mail, 
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8IESBA LEONE, WEST AEBICA. 

A loDg, dull passage from the Gambia brings us in sight of 
the Sierra Leone (Lion's Range) hills, which, with their gentle 
rise and tropical verdure, are a great relief to the eye, which 
has been so fully sated by the flat and tame coast to the north- 
ward. The range is quite high, extending several miles from 
north to south, and covered with trees, plants, and shrubbery, 
or well-cultivated fields, to the very top. From seaward the 
view is a very beautiful one, and worthy the painter's art. 
There is a light-house on Cape Sierra Leone, showing a rather 
ordinary light, which can be seen in clear weather about ten or 
twelve miles. The Carpenter Rocks, about two miles to the 
westward of this cape, are very dangerous, on account of both 
ebb and flood tide setting strongly upon them, and vessels ap- 
proaching should keep well to the southward of them. The 
Cape is the resort of many of the gentlemen of Freetown during 
the summer season— the watering-place — and with its fine sea 
air, beautiful scenery, and abundant growth and shade, in infi- 
nite variety, is a place which would be well worthy of the pref- 
erence to those in P]urope or America. 

Freetown, the bishop's residence, hnd therefore a City, is the 
chief town and capital of the Colony. It is very pleasantly 
situated on rising ground, having an undulating site of hill and 
valley, and is said to have a population of some forty or fifty 
thousand. From the port the City shows to excellent advan- 
tage, the settled portion in the foreground, the government 
homes, military barracks, ofiicer's buildings on the heights 
in the roar, and the green, wooded hills in the background. 
The salubrity of the government quarters, barracks, &c., has 
been much improved of late years by clearing away the under- 
growth, cutting down the trees, and letting in the sunlight and 
air where formerly were the damps and darkness of forest and 
jungle. Indeed, the health of Sierra Leone is far better than 
in former years, when the garrison and European population 
were fully one-fourth swept away ever}^ season. Undoubtedly 
dissipation and carelessness contributed much to this dire result, 
as the maintenance of health seemed dependent on the idea 
that sickness kept out as long as brandy kept in. Severe and 
very fatal diseases are even now, however, of periodical occur- 
rence, about seven years being the usual intervening time. 

There are no public buildingsof any pretentions in Freetown. 
Soon after the visit of Prince Arthur, several years since, a 
Memorial Hall was commenced, funds were raised, and the 
walls carried up — but unhappily even Africa, ''Savage Africa," 
as Win wood Reade calls it (unwittingly, may be, but rather sar- 
castically, including Sierra Leone,) is not exempt from that 
modern fashionable evil, embezzlement, and the treasurer ab- 

2 
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Bconded with most of the money, leaving the bare, unfinished 
edifice a memorial indeed. Far more are the inquiries concern- 
ing it now than its finished state would invite. A neat Method- 
ist church is also in a partial state of progression, but has also, 
with several other buildings, come to a premature cessation. 
The houses and stores are mostly of stone and lime, plastered 
and whitewashed outside, and surrounded with latticed veran- 
dahs, thus being much better adapted for comfort in this trop- 
ical climate; but owing to the humidity of the atmosphere they 
soon become dingy and dilapidated in appearance, thus giving 
the town on close inspection an old and worn-out look. 

Freetown has a good port, and its business is very large. 
Salem, Boston, and New York houses have agencies here, but 
far the greater portion of exports and imports are with Eng- 
land and France. The products are hides, palm-oil, ginger, 
cam- wood J arrow-root, peanuts, benniseed, (from which an oil 
is expressed,) and timber. From the depreciation of our cur- 
rency and the greater competition, the American business has 
been greatly depressed during the two past years, and from 
the frequent steam communication with England, by which 
the state of the market is as well known here as at home, is 
becoming more and more concentrated in the largest and 
oldest established houses. 

The population is mostly black, and the incumbents of most 
of the civil offices, as well as many merchants, are of that per- 
suasion. It is indeed no white man's country, as any question 
of arbitration or law is very sure to result in favor of darkness. 
In fact it cannot bo questioned that here the African is as 
near Paradise, temporarily, as he ever can be on earth; and 
even Wilberforce, though with them the greatest among men, 
would have been a shade higher had his features been of darker 
hue. 

In passing through the country in the region of Sierra Leone 
one realizes the profusion and exumberance of tropical vegeta- 
tion. The palm in its numerous varieties, the cotton-wood, 
the caoutchouc, the boabat, and innumerable umbrageous and 
graceful trees, fill the forest. The cactus, the oleander, and 
other flowering shrubs, grow to immense size; and the former, 
when allowed, will become a barrier through which neither 
animal nor man can penetrate. Beautiful and gorgeous flowers 
abound. Yery much could be written concerning this country, 
its history, its peculiarities, its customs, and its laws, of great- 
est interest; but the limits of a newspaper's correspondence will 
not permit; only generalities can in such cases he allowed. 

The Timmanes are the natives of this region, and are of 
rather a warlike and vindictive nature. Parades of the "Army 
of Occupation" are frequent and elaborate, thus to impresa upon 
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them a wholesome idea of the might and right of her Britannic 
Majesty. They are mostly heathen, having no clearly defined ' 
religious views, but abound in superstitions. 

There are some twelve or fifteen churches and chapels in 
Sierra Leone — among them the Church, Methodist, Baptist, 
Boman Catholic, and other denominations. 

France, Spain, and other European countries have well-paid 
and privileged Consuls and Yice-Consuls here; but only a 
Commercial Agent, with attendant honors and fees, represents 
the Great Eepublic in this the most important of British Af- 
rican possessions. — Correspondence of the Salem Register, 



BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 

A recent number of the Colonial Blue Book gives an account 
of the British West African Colonies for the first year after 
their consolidation under one Government, established at Sierra 
Leone. 

The Governor, Sir Arthur E. Kennedy, notices remarkable 
changes since he administered the Government of Sierra Leone 
fourteen years previous. The neighboring chiefs and people 
have made great advances in civilization and intelligence, and 
the people of the colony are progressive and contented. He finds 
in the colony eighteen educated native clergymen of the Church 
of England alone, many of them the sons of liberated Africans, 
rapidiiy leavening the surrounding mass, and says there is an 
eager desire among all classes to avail themselves of a better 
and more uniform system of education. 

Bear-Admiral Patey, Administrator of the Gambia, has to re- 
port, that while many of the natives, in contact with Europeans, 
are intelligent, sober, and industrious, there is also much and 
a lamentable want of regular and steady industry. Wars con- 
tinue between the tribes of the surrounding countries, and 
they are encouraged by the free introduction of arms and 
ammunition as an article of commerce. The Eoman Catholic 
and Wesleyan schools he describes as numerously, but not 
regularly, attended. 

Mr. H. T. Usher, Administrator of the Government of the 
Qold Coast, reports marked progress towards civilization in 
the last ten years, but agriculture remains in a poor condition, 
the natives having an insuperable objection to tilling the ground 
beyond what is absolutely necessary for their sustenance. The 
vile "customs" of the natives, which have no object but drunk- 
enesB, riot, and dissipation, are gradually being abolished in the 
towns of Cape Coast and Accra. The Government Educational 
Institutions were at low ebb; but the Wesleyan and Basle Mis- 
sions were working exceedingly well. The latter have com. 
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bined industrial training with religious instruction, and turned 
out many excellent workmen. Their coffee plantations and 
farms have brought them in fair returns. 

Commander Glover, 11. N., Administrator at Lagos, sends a 
report, which shows that that settlement is becoming a place of 
great commercial importance. The exports of Lagos advanced 
in 1867 to a value of £513,158; of the Gambia, to £214,382; 
Gold Coast, to £162,970. 



ANOTHER MISSIONARY FALLEN. 

Intelligence has been received of the death of Rev. Simon P. 
Carnell, missionary of the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church in Liberia. He departed this life at the Muhlenberg 
Mission Station, on Wednesday morning, May 4th. The intel- 
ligence is communicated in a letter, dated Monrovia, May 7th, 
w^ritten by Dr. Samuel F. McGill, Missionary Carneirs personal 
friend, who attended him in his dying moments, and employed 
his best medical skill to avert the fiatal shaft, but in vain. Dr. 
McGill writes that missionary Carnell was in Monrovia on Sat- 
urday, May 1st, having reached there the evening previous. 
He then expressed himself in perfect health, and superintended 
the weighing of a quantity of coffee belonging to the Mission, 
taking part in the necessary physical labor. He breakfasted 
that morning with Dr. McGill, and toward noon started in a 
canoe up the river, to return to the Muhlenberg Mission Station. 
Exposure to a hot noonday sun on the river is supposed to 
have caused the illness that resulted in his death. He began 
to complain on the next day, the Sabbath, and although attend- 
ing to Divine service, took his bed on Monday, and soon fell 
into unconsciousness, in which state he continued until Wed- 
nesday noon, when he breathed out his spirit into the hands 
of his Heavenly Father. 

Missionary Carnell was a native of Virginia, but had resided 
about fifteen years in Illinois. During the civil war he served 
in the Union army, being mainly stationed at extreme southern 
points in Florida and Louisiana, which, it was argued, had 
inured his constitution to the effects of a hot climate. He read 
theology in the Seminary at Gettysburg, and was ordained to 
the Gospel ministry and the Foreign Mission work at the same 
time, at an extra session of the West Pennsylvania Synod, held 
at York, December 30th, 1868. He sailed from New York on 
Monday, January 25, 1869, in the bark Jasper, and reached his 
place of destination in due time. Since then he has been assid- 
uous in the prosecution of his responsible work, laboring with 
many tokens of the Divine presence, until, after less than a year 
and a half s labor, he has been summoned to his reward in 
heaven. — Lutheran Observer. 
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From the Spirit of Missions. 

EVANOELIZINa THE BEOIONS BETOND. 
LETTER FROM REV. G. W. GIBSON. 

Monrovia, February 2, 1870. 

About eight weeks ago, there were several of the leading 
men in from Boporo, who having heard of me as a " God — man/' 
and one of those who had sent Arabic Testaments to their 
town, called to see me, and invited me to visit their country 
and to put a school there. Eepeated solicitations impressed 
me more and more with the desire to do something for these 
people begging for light. I laid the matter before two of my 
most advanced theological students, one of whom readily re- 
sponded to the call, and offered to go at once as a teacher and 
catechist, until he shall be prepared for ordination. I thought 
it well to sen'd and test the earnestness of these people in their 
expressed desire for a school. I accordingly made arrange- 
ments, and sent out the Catechist, with a number of books, 
elate pencils, &c., and a letter to the king, with instructions to 
proceed at once to the opening of a school, if favorably re- 
ceived, and remain there until further directions be sent him. 

On arriving at " To-to-Korie," ten miles east of Boporo, the 
capital of the Mandingo country, and eighty-three miles north 
by east from Monrovia, King Marmoru assembled his chiefs 
and headmen, and on the matter being laid before them by 
Professor Blyden, with my letter, expressed great pleasure and 
gratification at the prospect of a school in his country. He 
Drought forward five boys, his own, and his brother's son first 
to be enrolled as members of the school, and assures the teacher 
that he shall be supplied with any number of pupils that he 
may call for. As a further evidence of his earnestness in this 
matter, he has sent down to me one of his younger sons, a lad 
of about eleven or twelve years of age, to be educated in Mon- 
rovia, where he may come in immediate contact with civiliza- 
tion. A schoolroom and dwelling are given to us without 
charge, and protectiou to the teachers guaranteed by the king. 
Marmoru is the most powerful king in the regions interior of 
Monrovia, and possesses the road from "Musardu" to the sea, 
a distance of two hundred miles. Having received in early 
life some educational advantages in Liberia, he has much more 
comprehensive views than most native chiefs. Ho evinces a 
most laudable desire to further the education of the children 
and youth of his country, as well as to enter upon the most 
friendly terms with the Liberian Government. 

Here, then, we have a most flourishing school and station, 
in the centre of this interesting region of country, at the rich 
metropolis and capital towns of Boporo and To-to-Korie, where 
not less than ten different tribes are largely represented. 
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There that school may have the patronage and protection of a 
powerful king, ruling over not less, it is supposed, than forty 
or fifty thousand inhabitants. There is no other Christian 
school or station within sixty miles on the Monrovia side, and 
who can tell how many hundreds on the other? 

I am aware that a station of such importance ought to have, 
at least, two ordained missionaries; but since they are not to 
be had, at present, let us not deny it a school. The school 
teacher, acting also as catechist, with an occasional visit from 
a presbyter, may do much toward making a beginning, until 
better arrangements can be effected. Here is an opening for 
some student, who is preparing to come to Africa, to labor for 
Christ. A dry, healthy atmosphere, rich country, abound- 
ing in beautiful landscapes, elevated hills, rich^valleys, with 
charming streams of water murmuring along, present an in- 
viting aspect. Here horses thrive and cattle abound, while 
the eyes may feast upon the extensive rice and cotton fields, 
from the latter of which are annually manufactured those im- 
mense quantities of cloths that find their way to the Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, and other markets. Here rich markets are open, 
supplied from a vast area of country. But here, too, is the 
Mohammedan mosque and the pagan shrine. Alas! 

"Every prospect pletuses, and only man is vile." 

With my ordinary health and strength,! shall be able, D. V.i 
to visit the station once a quarter, until an ordained missionary 
shall be sent there. 

There is a good deal more that can be said in favor of onr 
occupying this point at once, with a view of making it our cen- 
tral interior station ; but it would protract this communication 
to too great a length. I hope enough has been said to satisfy 
you that this is the time to begin there. My idea is to open 
at present simply a station, with a school and religious instruc- 
tion by the catechist; but, as soon as an ordained missionary 
can be sent there, to establish a training school to raise up 
laborers for the interior work. It appears in every way to be 
particularly adapted for such an operation. I think a promi- 
nent Mission station at To-to-Korie, with a training school of 
about twenty-five native students from the different surround- 
ing tribes, preparing to enter the vast interior as ministers and 
teachers, would be a grand enterprise for our Mission in this 
country, and one that would soon be instrumental in scatter- 
ing the light of Christianity to scores of thousands now in 
darkness. I think we have confined our efforts too much to 
the coast. Ought we not to sound the Gospel in the "regions 
beyond?" 

Should Providence provide the means for such an operation 
at To-to-Korie, as above referred to, and no one be found to 
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carry it on, rather than that it linger, I should have to sav, 
like one of old, " Here am I ; send me." Cheerfully would 1, 
if duty called, leave my present for that field of operation. 

The Foreign Committee approve the suggestion of Mr. Gib- 
son, and have made an appropriation for the opening, of a 
station at To-to-Korie, 



THE PRESIDENTS OF LIBERIA. 

The Republic of Liberia, in Africa, founded by American 
philanthropy, has just inaugurated its fifth President. The 
Kepublic became an independent nation in 1847, and its first 
President was Hon. Joseph J. Eoberts, the George Washington 
of Africa. He was elected four times, for terms of two years 
each. The next President was Sephen A. Benson, inaugurated 
in 1856, who was also elected four times, serving eight years. 
The third President was Daniel B. Warner, inaugurated in 1864 
and elected twice, serving four years. The fourth President 
was James S. Payne, inaugurated in 1868 and holding office 
for one term of two years. The fifth President, Edward James 
Hoye, was inaugurated January 3, 1870. Mr. Roye had pre- 
viously been Speaker of the House of Representatives, a mem- 
ber of the Senate, and also Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
ofLiberia. All of the Presidents have been pious men. Messrs. 
Eoberts, Benson, and Payne were connected with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church ; Mr. Warner was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church; and the new President, Mr. Roye, is a mem- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He is also, probably, 
the richest man in Liberia. In the language of my beloved 
theological teacher, Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D., "Liberia 
may be considered as a star of promise, which twinkles in the 
dense darkness which overshadows the African Continent." 
The American Colonization Society needs fifty thousand dol- 
lars to aid voluntary emigration to Liberia. Are there not ten 
men who will give five thousand dollars each, or fifty who will 
give one thousand dollars? — Bev, Thomas S. Malcom^ in the 
New York Observer, 



From the Philadelphia American and Gazette, Jane 17. 
AMEfilCANIZINa AFRICA. 

Attention has recently been called to the Republic of Liberia, 
by the report of a threatened secession of the Maryland colony, 
on account of some local dissatisfaction. The affair is apparent- 
ly a trifling matter, that some newspaper writer has unnecessa- 
rily exaggerated. The progress of Liberia has been harmonious 
and singularly free from sectional troubles. Its statesmen 
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exhibit the force of American institutions and training, even in 
that remote and isolated region. They pursue precisely the 
same policy there that the older statesmen of our Eepublic so 
long did here. The government is mild and paternal. It makes 
the most liberal concessions to local feeling and interests. 

With the abolition of slavery in the United States and the 
elevation of the African race here to citizenship, with full civil 
and political rights^ there has grov^rn up an unfounded notion 
that Liberia is doomed and will be abandoned. The idea is 
that the American emigrants who are there will now return 
hither, to participate in the enfranchisement of their race, and 
that all prospect of the migration of colored people to Liberia 
is at an end. If they would return hither the Liberians would 
have to be naturalized, which at the present time is impossible, 
as our naturalization laws do not cover colored men. And even 
if we suppose Mr. Sumner's bill to pass, and allow them to 
become naturalized, the Liberians would not like the proba- 
tion. Moreover, they are complete masters there of a country 
that has a sea-coast five hundred miles long, commands the 
whole trade of Central Africa, has a tropical climate and a 
most prolific soil, yields everything in the richest abundance 
that they need; and all who want land can get it with ease, 
without traveling far to reach it. 

The higher a man rises in the social circle, the more severely 
he feels any prejudice against himself, or any disability to which 
he may be subject, however slight. Applying this to the case 
of the colored man in America, we can easily see that the en- 
franchisement and elevation of the race is not likely to satisfy 
them any more than it would others. For the time they are 
exceedingly rejoiced over their sudden good fortune, and pro- 
foundly grateful for it. But even now the more educated of 
them see that there is still something beyond that they have not 
attained. Indeed, there always will be, no matter how much 
Mr. Sumner may cudgel his brains to help them. There are a 
thousand inconveniences and disabilities to which they are 
subject that no law can reach. 

Our belief has been, and still is, that eventually there must 
come an exodus of the colored race from America, just such as 
weseeof the Irish from Ireland. It isneither possible nordesira- 
ble to prevent it. But it may be long years hence ere it shall 
commence, for the efforts to Africanize portions of own South- 
ern States will throw back the advent of the movement. We 
see at the present time a gradual but steady exodus of the col- 
ored people from the North and from the northerly States of the 
South to the cotton States of the Gulf region. Their race pre- 
ponderates there in numbers, and naturally that fact attracts 
emigration from the If orth. But every adverse turn in politics 
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that dispossesses the colored race in any section will generate 
a movement toward Liberia. 

The progress of that Eepublic has been generally misjudged 
in America, because it has been compared with the most favored 
of our own home colonies. But isolated colonies belonging to 
our own possessions make no more progress than Liberia, as, 
for instance, Arizona, Washington, and New Mexico. Even 
these have the advantage of communication with the centres 
of civilization that Liberia is a stanger to. They also have 
access to American emigration on a larger scale, because they 
are in the same Republic, while a man going to Liberia shifts his 
nationality and loses his American citizenship. If we were to 
establish a regular subsidized line of mail steamships to Libe- 
ria, the emigration to that country would receive a vast impe- 
tus, and our trade with the African coast w^ould increase largely. 
Enterprising American colored men, possessing capital or edu- 
cation, would visit that Republic, retaining their American cit- 
izenship, and try their fortunes there in business. American 
banking and insurance capital would seek to develop interests, 
and in a few years we should find Americans building Liberian 
railways and founding Liberian cities in the interior of Africa. 

The American colonies founded by England were much slower 
in acquiring headway than Liberia, and from exactly the same 
cause — distrust of the country and climate. We have always 
regarded the Liberian effort as opening the way to the civili- 
zation and development of the African continent, under the 
auspices of its own race, but Americanized. How great an 
advantage it would be to our commerce to be able to build up 
there a great power under the auspices of emigrants from our 
own Eepublic, and with institutions similar to our own, we 
need scarcely say. We have enough on our hands with the 
settlement of our own wastes. But the colored Americans 
will sooner or later take in hand the Liberian emigration, and 
give it a new start. 



From the Daily Herald, June 28. 
COLONIZATION AT NEWBUBTPOBT, MASS. 

We are glad to publish a somewhat full report of a Coloniza- 
tion meeting in this city. The Herald has always favored this 
Society, and several of our citizens have been contributors to 
its funds for years. The African Eepository, the organ of 
the Society for nearly fifty years, has often had amongst the 
names of contributors the well-known names in Newburyport 
of Lunt, Gushing, Banister, Hale, Stone, Sanborn, March, and 
many others, some of whom have passed away, and their heirs 
have taken their places in this good work, as well as others. 
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Tbe Old Societj, in the freedom of our slaTes, which removes 
all objections to ita work, is having a oew era. Large numbers 
of the former slaves want to go to Liberia, and, self-moved, are 
appealini? to the Society to send them. It is their right to go 
to their fatherland if they wish it. They are needed there as 
well as here. We tmst we have entered apon the last acts of 
the drama of slavery in this coantry, namely, that of such com- 
pensation as we may make the former slaves and Africa for 
oor crimes against them. The length of this act will depend 
up^>n the justice and liberality of the American people. In 
their efforts for the freedmen, how can they do better than to 
help such of them as choose to go to their fatherland for its ele- 
vation as well as their own? 

There has been in Xew bury port for years a Ladies' Coloniza- 
tion Society, which has annually made collections for the cause. 
It still exists, and Miss Sanborn, on Orange street, is the Treas- 
nrer. We trust this Ladies' Society will now renew its youth 
by an accession of new members. 

American Colonization Society. — A general meeting, in 
behalf of this well-known Society, was held in this City on Sun- 
day evening last, in the Unitarian Church, Rev. Mr. May, pastor. 
Mr. May conducted the devotional services, and called on Rev. 
Mr. Gulick to offer prayer. In introducing Rev. Mr. Haynes, 
i)iMtrict Secretary of the Society, Mr. May said, in the former 
anpects of the Society it had not had his approval, but great 
cliangoH in regard to the colored people in this country had 
occurred, and he hoped all would give the Secretary a candid 
hearing. 

Mr. Ilayncs then addressed the meeting at length, in illustra- 
tion of its work in the past, and particularly the present. The 
work of the Society had always contemplated the civilization 
of Africa, by aiding only such of the colored people to go there, 
as deHJro to. It was doing for Africa what had been done for 
Kurope and America by emigration. It is a mistake that the 
H()(5i(ay was ever a southern institution. It knew no North, 
no South, or no denomination or party. The idea of returning 
HU()h of the slaves as desired it, after their education, originated 
with U(iv. Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, R. L, and Rev. Di*. Stiles, 
of (yonnocticut. Kov. Samuel J. Mills, one of the young men of 
WillianiH (/ollogo who wore instrumental in originating the 
A murican Board o^Oommissionors for Foreign Missions, was one 
of the original members of the Colonization Society, and the) 
flrHt to go to Africa uud**** •"*"^^ is. 

Hinco the luto war ^ lent to Africa twi 

hundred persons, fv\ ftt«Anthalf th^ 

and has now on i 
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It makes' do efforts to induce any to go, and concedes the 
perfect right of the colored people to go or stay here, just as 
they please. It only aids those to go who desire it, for their 
own good and that of their fatherland. The Society gives em- 
igrants a free passage, and takes care of them in Liberia for 
BIX months, until they can raise a crop upon the lands given to 
them — ten acres to an individual and twenty-five acres to a 
family. The Liberian Government is in a good condition to 
receive them, and greatly desires their aid in the civilization 
of Africa. Liberia has now a population of twenty thousand 
emigrants and their children and returned captives, and six 
hundred thousand of the native tribes. It has a College and 
other schools, and churches of seven denominations, and is 
acknowledged as a free and independent nation by the leading 
Powers of the earth. 

Rev. Mr. Gulick, the son of a missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands, then addressed the meeting, and commended the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society as a missionary society for Africa, 
employing colored missionaries only, who can live in the climate 
and are otherwise best adapted to the work. 

Rev. Mr. May then addressed the meeting, and called for a 
contribution for the Society, which was taken up, and the 
meeting was dismissed. 



For the African Repository. 
THE MACEDONIAN CALL. 

The most remarkable revival of religion that has ever been known in 
Western Africa, has spread throughout the Republic of Liberia, extend- 
ing from Americo to native Africans, who are now conducting meetings 
on their own account. A letter, lately received from Liberia, says : " It 
would touch a heart of stone to hear those converted exhort others to flee 
from the wrath to come.** The Macedonian cry is, come over and help us. 
Send us reinforcements, and send us money. Africa is stretching forth 
her hands unto God. Will not Christians in America strengthen the 
hands of the faithful who are now on the ground, building up a Repub- 
lic like their own, which is to, as it must, furnish the missionary forces 
for the salvation of the millions on that vast continent? 

Special prayer is requested from the pulpit and at the family and the 
private altar, on the fourth' Sabbath in July, in behalf of the Freedmen, 
and others, who have gone to Liberia, "as pioneers o f civilization and 
Christianity.** And as you pray, give, from your churches by public 
collections or by personal donations, for the erection of houses of wor- 
ship for new converts ; for the support of teachers, the education of Afri- 
can youth, or for the aid of the hundreds of freedmen, and others, who 
have solicited the Parent Society to grant them free passage next Novem- 
ber, that they may do the work they feel called of God to perform for 
their fatherland. 

The Ohio Colonization Society earnestly entreats all those to whose 
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knowlft^it/f thi«f call may come, whether it reaches them be^re or after 
ihts fourth HsihfjiAlb f n Jaly, to give their prayers in this hehalL and to 
forward their (^fU, either large or fsmall — the rich man's check and the 
wi'lovr'jt rriitf^— that all may h^e able to realize " Christ fob Africa A2n> 

AFIiICA FOlt Clf KI«T." B. F. BOXAIXE^ 

f>/rr*jfj^/^linQ and FtnancUU Scerttary of iJke O^io dStmisatut* Soeietjf, 

(:<ju;Hiit:% July 7th, IKl^u 

y. H,— The Xew York Chrintian Intelligencer, in a recent article, com- 
m*in<lnt/try of our work in Ohio, say«: "There is no caose at the present 
time th«t app«;altf more prjwerfully to the practical sympathy of the 
ChriHtiari puhlfr; than that of Colonization. It is an admined fact that 
the evangelization of Africa must be accomplished through the instra- 
mental J ty of the nati ve iK>pulation. They only can survive the climate. 
Ah a rnlxHionary enterprise, the Colonization Society, therefore, should 
\t4i MijMtained by the liberal benefactions of all who desire and pray for 
the extennion of Christ's Kingdom on the earth." 



FBOM LIBEBIA. 

Hy the arrival of the traders "Maggie" at Baltimore, and the 
**Hamhon" at New York, and the last West African Mail steamer 
at Ijiverpool, we have received a large number of letters and 
docnrnenlH from the Jiepuhlic of Liberia. The intelligence they 
coriv(5y irt iiitereHting and encouraging to the friends of African 
(Colonization and of the colored race. 

Wo pr(iH(uit brief extracts from these commnnications, sim- 
ply prenuHing, for the information of our readers, that Messrs. 
Jloggard and Mnnden embarked on the "Golconda" last fall as 
the reHpo(5tivo loaders of the Arthington and Brewer Companies' 
iVom Nortii Carolina; Mr. Davis removed at the same time 
from Tipton County, Tennessee; and Messrs Moore and Dennis 
have long been prominent citizens of Liberia. 

Can any one doubt the vast benefits of African emigration 
upon its subjects, after reading the volunteer testimony pre- 
Bonted? Will not increased liberality be exercised, so that the 
Society may extend the same helping hand to the hundreds 
who have spontaneously sought passage the coming fall? 

FROM MR. ALONZO HOGGARD. 

Arthington, St. Paul's River, May 29, 1870. 

Pkar Sir: 1 have writteu you and seat three letters to Windsor, N. C, 
but I have not heard in answer to any of them. Mr. Bell said there were not 
luiy bricks made on the St. Paul's Kiver ; I find that nearly all the houses 
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are built of brick. We are all well with the exception of occasional slight chills. 

The emigrants are very well pleased with their new homes. I for one have 

to say that I would not go back for two thousand dollars. I have as good a 

log house as I had when in America, and I see more pleasure than I ever 

experienced in the United States. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Alonzo Hoggard. 



FROM MR. JOHN B. MUNDEN. 

Monrovia, May 20, 1870. 
Dear Sir: All the members of the Brewer Company are in Brewerville, 
and we have been on our places for over a month. We have got planted down 
potatoes, eddoes, cassadas, and various garden seeds. I hope you will send 
out the emigrants from the county of Martin and let them come to Brewer- 
ville. All of the members say, "Thanks be to the God of heaven," and 
every one is satified. 

Yours, gratefully, 

John B. Munden. 



FROM MEMBERS OP THE ARTHINGTON COMPANY. 

Arthinomon, St. Paul's River, May 19, 1870. 

Dear Sir: We take much pleasure in writing you this letter, to inform you 
tbatallof our company are now up at this new settlement, and, with the excep- 
tion of chills occasionally, are well and doing well, and are much pleased 
with our location and our prospects. All of our company are now living, with 
the exception of three — two of whom were children, and one grown person, 
who was sick before leaving the United States. We are now in our houses. 

This is the only place for the black man to live in. Send us all the hard- 
working men you can. We want. such men as cleared up the fields in the 
South. We have under cultivation, rice, peas, potatoes, corn, eddoes, cassa- 
das, ginger, figs, and arrow root. Every family is well satisfied. 

Alonzo Hoggard, Henry Reynolds, Solomon York, York Outlaw, Andrew 
Askew, Washington York, Benjamin Askew, Frederick Hoggard, Jonas Out- 
law, Peter Sutton, Henry Askew, Blunt Hoggard. 



FROM MR. JACOB M. DAVIS. 

June 2, 1870. 
Dear Sir: I have not forgotten my promise to God and to my people, 
that if Liberia was half such a country as it was said to be, I would be satis- 
fied. I have not been dissatisfied with the country. I have travelled up 
both sides of the St. Paul's River for about twenty-five miles, and like it very 
mach. It is beautiful and well settled, but I prefer to settle about twelve 
miles northwest of Virginia, on the Poor River. It has the best Limber, the 
beet land, the best water, and the best mill-seats I have seen. 
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I wish I could get about one hundred such men as I know in the three 

adjoining counties of Tipton, Fayette, and Shelby, Tennessee, to come here. 

It is too good a country to stay away from. 

Your friend, 

J. M. Davhi. 



FROM MR. JOHN D. MOORE. 

MoNEOviA, June 10, 1870. 

Beab Sib : If I had suitable paper I would send yon drafts of the two 

last new settlements of Brewerville and Arthington. The emigrants at both 

of these places are doing well so far. The.Qovernment gave them a grant of 

town lots and farms adjacent, answering the purposes of protection and 

facilities for farming. The emigrants from North Carolina will, in a short 

time, be enjoying the fruits of their own labor, having planted their lots; 

and some have commenced clearing up their farms. The greater part of them 

are living in their own houses. During the sixteen years that I have been 

surveying and allotting lands to emigrants, I have not seen a company that 

have been, in any respect, superior to these. They are civil, industrious, and 

bid fair to become useful citizens of the country. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

John D. Moore. 



FROM MR. HENRY W. DENNIS. 

Monrovia, May 28, 1870. 

Dear Sir: I was at Arthington about two weeks ago, and found the 
settlers generally in good health, and expressed themselves as being satisfied 
with the country and their prospects. They had corn, cassada, potatoes, and 
other vegetables planted, which were growing finely. 

I have also recently visited Brewerville. This settlement, I judge* to be 
about three miles below that of Virginia, and about two miles back from the 
river. It is on elevated lands and the soil seems to be good. The settlers 
are generally well, and express themselves pleased with the country. They 
also had cleared off portions of their lands and planted some vegetables. 

Mr. Slatter and Mr. Davis have selected Poor River for their location, and 
lands have been surveyed there for them. 

President Roye will leave for England in the steamer that carries this let- 
ter. He takes with him as his travelling companion the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Hilary R. W. Johnson. It is said that he will extend his visit 
to the United States before his return to Liberia. The primary object of his 
visit abroad, it is said, is to negotiate a large loan of money for the Republic, 
and to settle the difficulties between Liberia and England respecting onr 
Northwest territorial dispute. The English Government has not, np to the 
present, given any reply to the appeal of our Government. 

Yours, very truly, 

H. W. Dbhvib. 
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LIBEfilA-MOCHA COFFEE. 

Several thousand pounds of prime Liberia Coffee have been received 
by the late arrival of tra ders from that Republic. Orders may be sent 
to Dr. James Hall, 87 Second street, Baltimore ; or to this oflace. Price, 
forty cents per pound. 

BEY. DR. SETS. 
It will give pleasure to the many friends of this veteran servant of 
the Cross to learn of his arrival by the trader Samson at New York, 
July 17th, after a pleasant passage of thirty-five days from Monrovia, 
Mrs. Seys preceded her husband some two months by a vessel at 
Boston. Failure of health compelled the return of Dr. Seys to his home 
at Springfield, Ohio. 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Db. Livinqstoite. — At the meeting of the Geographical Society in London 
on the 9th of May, the President, Sir. R. Murchison, stated that there is rea- 
son to suppose that since May last Dr. Livingstone had been at Ujiji stopped 
for want of provisions and means, with most of his attendants gone or dead. 
He was, however, happy to state that, in consequence of a communication he 
had made, the Government had consented, even in these economical times, 
to provide the means, and to try to help him from Zanzibar. 

Native African Missionary. — A very interesting ceremony took place 
on Sunday, June 19, at the Parish Church of St. Mary, Islington. Bishop 
Crowther, the native missionary Bishop for the Niger territory, acting under 
a commission from the Bishop of London, ordained his son, Dandison Coates 
Crowther, for missionary work in Africa. — African Times, 

Chaplain at Cape Coast. — The Rev. Thomas Maxwell, one of the senior • 
members of the native clergy of the Episcopal Church in Sierra Leone (having 
been officiating there about twenty years) has been sent by Governor Ken- 
nedy to Cape Coast, as acting chaplain, in the place of Mr. Smith, the chap- 
lain who lately returned to England on sick leave. We desire to expresss our 
thanks to Governor Kennedy for this new evidence of his Excellency's deter- 
mination to appoint Africans to public offices whenever he can find them 
possessing the necessary qualifications and character. — Ibid. 

South African (English) Wesleyan Methodist Missions. — "The South 
African Missions, within the Colonies of the (7(ipe and Natal, and the Dutch 
Republics, employ sixty- nine missionaries, and report 11,524 members, with 
6,134 day-school children. These missions are so mixed up with the mission 
of the colonial natives, and with the mission in Kaffirland, the Bechuana 
Country, and Natal, that their statistics cannot be separated. Few missions 
have been, on the whole, more satisfactory. More than one generation of 
patient toil has been rewarded by an extraordinary measure of success. The 
great revival of the last two years has resulted in extensive and permanent^ 
good. A native ministry has been raised up, and a native literature is in 
course of formation." 
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FALL EXPlBBITION FOB LIBEBDL. 

In announcing the determination of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society to dispatch an expedition for Liberia on the first 
day of November next, it becomes necessary to state that the 
funds now in its possession are not adequate to the purpose, 
and to solicit the prompt and generous assistance of all who 
cherish a regard for our work. 

The names of some twelve hundred self-moved applicants 
are enrolled for an opportunity to emigrate. They are repre- 
sented to be upright, industrious, and pious, who are induced 
to remove in consequence of the intelligence of success received 
by them from their brethren, and by convictions of duty to in- 
struct the native tribes of Africa in the arts of civilization, the 
knowledge of human rights, and the precepts of Christianity. 

Other worthy people of color are considering the subject of 
securing a home and nationality in the land of their ancestors. 
The writer of a letter dated July 11, 1870, says: "Please let me 
know if a steamer can be sent here in the fall, and how many 
emigrants can go from this county. I am asked this question 
nearly every day. Notwithstanding all the opposition, many 
want to go to Liberia." Shall the urgent requests of the appli- 
cants for passage and settlement be complied with, and the 
increasing disposition to emigrate be encouraged ? Everything 
in the condition and prospects of the African Republic invites 
them to take possession of its soil, and secure upon it the 
blessings of equal government and perfect freedom. 

Philanthropy and religion sustain the claim now presented 
in behalf of our enterprise. We beg to impress upon the minds 
of every one who may peruse the Repository, the necessity of 
doing at this time, and with his might, all in his power to 
augment the funds of the American Colonization Society. 
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THE COUKTBT EAST OF LIBERIA.* 

(Continued from page 233.) 
THE CITY OP MU8ARDU. 

Tuesday, the 15th of December, 1868. My Mandingo fViends 
began to press me to trade with them. I informed them that 
I had nothing to trade with ; that my gifts to the king and the 
principal men of the town had exhausted my means so closely 
as to scarcely leave me sufficient to enable me to return home. 
Nothing could convince them that I had not pieces of handker- 
chiefs and calicoes concealed in my bundles. They tried every 
method to induce me to trade; they carried me to their houses, 
and would get out their small leathern bagsj these bags con- 
tained from ten to fifteen large twisted gold rings, (**sannne.") 
They then oflPered me horses, and finally concluded by offering 
to sell me some pretty female slaves. I informed them that 
the Tibbabues (Liberians) did not keep slaves; that I had not 
come to trade, but merely to visit their country; that upon 
my return home I would persuade my people to come and trade 
with them. At the prospect of a number of Tibbabues coming 
to their country to trade, they were exceedingly satisfied. 

From trade we passed to war and politics, and having satis- 
fied all their inquiries in these two particular points with 
respect to the Tibbabues, they made me acquainted with some 
of their wars and feuds. They had a special cause of grievance 
against a certain Mandingo chief whose name was Ibrahima, 
or Blamer Sissa, and .who lived north-east, and three days' 
walk from Musardu, at a large town called Madina. 

It appears that Elaraer Sissa came from Madina to visit his 
uncle, Amalah, who was then residing at Musardu, and that 
he was treated with great civility and distinction by the 
Musardu people; that, being a powerful young prince, they 
solicited his aid against some Kaffres, or unbelievers, living 
over the eastern hills; that in compliance with their solicita- 
tion he went back to Madina, and soon returned to Musardu, 
bringing with him his cavalry and infantry, a numerous and 
formidable mass, who, in the end, came nigh doing their friends 
at Musardu as much evil as they had done the Kaffres, whom 
they mutually agreed to plunder. Blamer Sissa stripped Mu- 
sardu of every thing valuable, and even carried off nearly aU 
the pretty young women of that town. 

On Thursday, the 16th of December, 1868, at seven o'clock 
p. M., Chancellor came running to my house to inform me that 
several suspicious persons, with their horses or jackasses, were 
lurking about the north-western side of the town; that they 
had sought admittance, but it had been refused them; that they 

* Narrativk of a Journey to Muba&du, the Capital of the Wefltem Mandingoeik ^f 
BenjamiQ Anderson. 
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had reported themselves traders, but theJtown people were on 
the alert, believing them to be Blamer Sissa's spies, wbo were 
only skulking around in order to gain all the intelligence they 
could, and carry it to their friends, who were supposed to be 
in strong force behind the north-eastern hills. Next morning, 
Friday, the 17th of December, the strange people were indeed 
seen on a hill north-west of the town, and cold must have been 
the sleep they had of it the previous night, for the thermome- 
ter stood at 52° at four a. m. A council was held to decide 
how to act. Some proposed to send the young men out to kill 
them. Afterward it was more wisely determined to go out and 
order them to take their traffic and depart with it at once. 

We accordingly went out, and after the usual salutation, 
they-^ere given plainly to understand that neither they nor 
their trade could enter Musardu, and that they must depart 
without delay. But our strange merchants were not to be . 
frightened off in that manner. They insisted that they had 
come for no evil purpose whatever, but simply to prosecute 
their trade. The conferences were prolonged until midday. 
While the conversation was going on, I had an opportunity to 
survey the suspicious group of new-comers. It consisted of 
two sturdy little jackasses, with enormous packs, containing 
what looked like, and afterwards proved to be, French blue 
baft, and five men. The one who acted as guide and interpre- 
ter was one of Blamer Sissa's people, and he alone served to 
confirm our suspicions. The other four were tall, black, good- 
featured people. One of them had his face and head bound 
up with a piece of white cotton, after the peculiar manner of 
some of the Arabs of the desert. They were all Mahomme- 
dans. I learned that they had come from the Senegal, had 
been to Futtah, passed through Kanghkah, and had obtained 
this guide from Madina, to show them to Musardu. I began 
to be interested in them. The Musardu people, however, 
remained deaf to every argument, and the Senegal merchants 
were compelled to pack their bundles on their asses and go. 
Nay, the town people, to assure themselves of their going, 
followed them some distance. But the sight of such large 
bundles, in such a time of need and self-interest, had sown the 
seeds of discord; and there was much contention now among 
the Musardu people themselves. Some were for allowing the 
merchants to enter the town. Others opposed it, alleging that 
such were always the artifices of Blamer Sissa when he wished 
to take a strong town ; that he always sent some of his people 
ahead, who, under pretext of wishing to trade, introduced them- 
selves into the town, in order to open the gates at night to his 
forces. The contention grew so warm that they even came to 
blows. 
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On Saturday, the 19th of December, about nine o'clock A- 
M., news came to the town that the merchants had returned. 
We went out and found it really so; and when the order was 
repeated to them to go away, they absolutely refused, declar- 
ing that they had come to trade; that having left neither 
mother nor wife behind, the Musardu people might kill them 
if the}'^ wished to do so. Their firmness overcame the first de- 
terminatiou of the Musardu people, who, after nearly having 
another quarrel among themselves, gave the merchants leave 
to trade outside of the town — a permission with which oar 
Senegal friends seemed to be quite satisfied. It was difficult 
at the first to make out who our merchants were. No one 
could understand their language except the Mandingo inter- 
preter from Madina, and it was this man who caused th^gii to 
be seriously suspected, for he was one of Blamer Sissa's sol- 
diers. These poor merchants, therefore, might have been sub- 
serving Bhimer Sissa's purposes, without the least knowledge 
of it themselves. It was solely their interpreter that marked 
them as suspected persons. 

On Monday, the 21st of December, our Musardu friends, after 
all their blustering determinations against the merchants, ad- 
mitted them into the town. Interest and avarice overcame all 
their patriotism and caution. The two jackass-loads of goods, 
not unlike the Trojan horse, were dragged into the town, and 
if Blamer Sissa had any designs on Musardu, they were accom- 
plished. 

Both in policy and energy Blamer Sissa seemed superior to 
the Musardu people; for in addition to the trouble he had 
already given them, and even the recent threats he had made, 
he knew how to introduce his own people in the town, who 
could give any intelligence with respect to Musardu he might 
desire. lie is not the first prince who has taken a city by 
means of a jackass-load of merchandise. The Musardu people 
sent a thundering message of defiance and insult to Blamer 
Sissa, making the largest use of me to back it up. They sent 
him word that they were not at all dependent on him for trade 
or any thing else; that the Tibbabues were about to open trade 
with them, and would be their friends in peace and war; that 
even then a Tibbabue was negotiating that particular business 
in Musardu. They then took pains to exhibit the arms and 
means with which the destruction of Madina might sooner or 
later be accomplished. My muskets with their bayonets, my 
revolvers, and my person, were severally shown as designed 
for that especial object. 

I was purposely questioned aloud as to the military re- 
sources of the Tibbabues, the little guns that fired any num- 
ber of times without loading, and the big guns that burnt 
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cities at the distance of miles. I gave such answers as I hope 
will make Blamer Sissa less troublesome to Musardu for the 
future. 

It might be thought impolitic that I did not refrain from 
expressing myself as being in either party's favor. In this 
part of Africa, if hostilities are lukewarm, neutrality is possi- 
ble; but where it burns with the flame of recent and bitter 
injuries, you are absorbed by either one side or the other, or 
torn in pieces by both. 

The Musardu people are unfortunately situated. On the 
north they expect war with Blamer Sissa, and on the east hos- 
tilities have never ceased; the west and south west are still 
open to them. It is the latter direction that opens itself to 
our Enterprise, and promises much to our commercial prosper- 
ity. The chief articles of trade are gold, bullocks, hides, horses, 
and country cloths of every variety of dye and texture. Gold 
is worn extravagantly by the Mandingo ladies of Musardu. 
Their earrings are so large and weighty as to require a narrow 
piece of leather to brace them up* to their head-bands, so that 
the part of the ring in the ear may not make an unseemly hole, 
xis sometimes happens when this necessary support is neglected. 
Gold is certainly abundant, and would form a lucrative trade 
between Musardu and Liberia. I gave twelve sheets of 
writing-paper (kahtahsee) and four yards of calico for a largo 
gold twist ring. Had I come purposely to trade, and had 
gone through the usual practice of "jewing down," I could 
have purchased it for less. These rings are perfectly pure, 
the natives never mixing any kind of alloy in the manufac- 
turing of them. Many of my friends wondered at my mak- 
ing presents of watches, music-boxes, and calicoes when the 
articles might have been exchanged for gold or slaves; but as 
I was determined that the money should be religiously appro- 
priated to the purpose for which it was sent out, I steadily 
refused every proffer, excepting such few things as I could 
conveniently bring back as samples of the production and in- 
dustry of the country. 

To carry on trade safely, free from the risks and interruptions 
incident to a country peopled by barbarians and semi-barba- 
rians, and divided into so many jarring interests, it would be 
necessary to establish four trading forts — two in the Boozie 
and Barline countries, which would purchase country cloths, 
raw cotton, cam-wood, rice, palm-oil, etc.; and two in the Man-*, 
dingo country, where gold, bullocks, country cloths, and horses 
could be purchased at such rates as would amply remunerate for 
the trouble, expense, and consumption of time necessary in all 
such traffic. The individuals living in the forts would be abun- 
dantly supplied with food, as rice is produced in surplus (juevA^ 
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titles in the Boozie and Barline conntries. Even the expense 
of clothing would be trifling, if they would use the cloth of the 
country. The natives declare that they would be glad to have 
such establishments among them. These forts would also 
second and strengthen any missionary effort that might be made 
out there; indeed, the two establishments could be made to 
work admirably together. The support, protection, and moral 
and material influence which would be exerted in the respect- 
ive operations of each would insure permanence and success. 
We would do well to commence the use of jackasses ; indeed, 
it would be indispensable for the portage or transportation of 
luggage. The Senegal traders at Musardu carried very large 
packs of blue cotton on their two sturdy little animals. Horses 
and bullocks would form no unimportant part of the trade. 
Mahommadu is a regular beef-market. 

The auriferous or gold district of this part of Mandingo is said 
to be principally at Buley. Upon my first inquiry, I was told 
that Buley was a week's journey eastward; but upon my con- 
tinuing to prosecute my inquiries respecting that country, 
Buley was immediately removed one week's walk further, mak- 
ing it two weeks' walk, and through hostile and dangerous 
districts, the people of which, as my Musardu friends informed 
me, would exact toll from me for passing through their coun- 
try. Every difficulty was conjured up that was conceived to 
be sufficient to extinguish all interest for further inquiry, or to 
intimidate my going in that direction. 

However, my Mandingo cousins have no doubt misrepre- 
sented the whole matter; for gold not only exists at Buley, 
but right there, in their own country, otherwise I do not think 
it could be so plentiful among themselves, since they have little 
or no communication with the east. 

At Buley, it is found mixed in fine grains with the superfi- 
cial deposit. No one is allowed to sweej) or pick up anything 
in another's yard. The gold is separated by fanning and wash- 
ing; it is then smelted and twisted, and ready for sale or use. 
They show some skill and taste in the preparation of these 
rings, and they are really worth their weight in gold. Our 
friends are sometimes equally skillful in preparing counterfeits, 
as my nitric acid had several occasions to prove. Impositions 
of this kind are generally punished by heavy fines. 

In going to Buley, you pass successively Bondalah — where 
a very fine species of country cloth is made, of striped figure, 
and usually worn by the women — Tangalah, Tutah, and (xeh« 
way. Now, if these towns are situated from each other at the 
usual distance of Africans — namely, a day's walk — Buley is 
but four days' walk east from Musardu, which I take to be the 
fact, despite the industry of my friends to prove to the contrary. 
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Unlike Musardu, it is a wooded country. This fact may give 
us some idea of the extent of those treeless hill and plains east- 
ward. They are said to extend farther north than in any 
other direction. The population of Buley is Mandingo. Gold 
is also obtained north of Blamer Sissa's town, at Wasalah. 

My friends now tried again to provoke me to trade, offering 
the same articles they had offered before — gold, horses, and 
female slaves. Indeed, this is all the Mandingoes of Musardu 
had to offer by way of trade. Not a bullock or a country cloth 
was to be seen, though these things are notoriously the articles 
of merchandise belonging to Musardu. Everything liable to 
be seized in war, from its being too bulky to be quickly 
removed or concealed, sad experience has taught them to keep 
out of reach, in some friendly Boozie town in the rear of the 
Yukkah hills; while nothing but the war-horse, and articles 
easy to be hid or carried off, are kept at Musardu. At every 
house can be seen muskets, cutlasses, powder-horn, war-belts, 
and war-coats, a powerful large bow, and four or five large 
quivers filled with poisoned arrows. I have seen them prepare 
the poison with which the points of the arrows are smeared 
over. It is a vegetable poison, consisting of oneJjulbous root 
twice as large as an onion, and two different kinds of small 
vines. It is boiled in a pot to a thick on gummy consistence, 
the color of which is 6lack. It is said to be so fatal, that if it 
wounds so much as the tip end of the fingers, it is certain 
death. The preparers of this fearful means of savage warfare 
but too clearly explained to me its effects before death com- 
pletely ensues: the bleeding at the nose and ears; its nauseous 
attack on the stomach, and consequent spitting; the final des- 
pair of the individual in lying down, with his eyes set in a vacant 
death-stare — all of which was imitated with a terrible fidelity 
to the truth, and as one of the most horrible means of barbar- 
ous warfare. 

Thi6 part of Mandingo is the country of the horse. There 
are two sizes: the large horse, used for show and parade, and 
the small horse, used for war. The latter is a hardy, strong 
little animal, capable, in this country, of bearing great fatigue. 
In battle, I am informed, he kicks and bites in a furious man- 
ner, and that when his master makes a capture of a fine young 
lady, he willingly receives the additional burden, and gallops 
off faster than ever. These horses are certainly well treated 
and cared for; and if Musardu is not characteristic for clean- 
liness, it is because the horse and his master equally occupy 
and almost equally litter up that capital. 

I tried my best to obtain some data by which an approximate 
notion might be formed of the age of the city; but in matters 
of chronology our friends have been sadly careless. None of 
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them could give the least intelligent hint. They said that the 
gandfather of the oldest man in the town declared that the 
town was there when he was born, and that all the other towns 
sprang from this one. Its antiquity is an undoubted matter 
among themselves. I was shown their large market-place out- 
side of the town, a few hundred yards from the south-western 
gate. From the space it occupied, it would easily have con- 
tained eight or ten thousand people. The respective places 
where each commodity was exhibited for sale was painted out: 
country cloth, cattle, goldy ( dust and manufactured,) slaves, 
grani salt, of which there were two kinds — the slab or rock- 
salt, which came on camels from the north-east, and our fine 
salt, gotten from the coast; ostrich feathers; leather, in the 
beautiful and soft tanning of which the Mandingoes are par- 
ticularly expert ; ivory, cotton, tobacco^ and an infinite variety 
of domestic articles were all named, and the different places 
where they were sold designated. 

But war has abolished every sign of this commercial activity 
and life, and has introduced in its stead a barren space, filled 
with weeds, grass, and the broken skulls and skeletons ctf ene- 
mies — a desperate battle having been fought there between the 
Musardu people, aided by Blamer Sissa, and the eastern Man- 
dingoes. 

The soil of the hills of Musardu is composed of reddish clay 
and sand, with boulders of iron ore intermixed. On the north- 
eastern side of the town are some large masses of black and 
gray granite. The plains are a whitish clay, and the very soil 
for a plow, being free from almost every obstruction. The 
light tillage of the natives never goes more than four or five 
inches with their little short-handled hoes. 

About February or March, and sometimes sooner, the high 
grass and wild cane are cut down, to rot and manure. the soil* 
Near the planting season, these vegetable fertilizers are turned 
in with the hoe ; and from the crops of rice, of whieh there are 
three kinds, potatoes, ground-nuts, onions, peas and beans, 
large gourds, corn, pumpkins, etc., it must answer abundantly 
the purpose of agriculture. Tobacco is grown in plots, wher- 
ever a stream of water offers itself for frequent irrigation. The 
rubbish and ashes of the town form excellent beds for this 
plant. They are generally laid out with great care, and 
watered three times a day. The Mandingoes are the great 
tobacco-raisers and snuff-makers of the country. They supply 
both themselves and the Boozies. 

Musardu is singularly free from grasshoppers, rats, and miee, 
owing to the number of hawks that crowd the limbs of a soli- 
tary tree that may be standing here and there. Want of trees 
compels them to perch themselves on rocks, and when these 
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are all occupied, they may be seen to cover the ground in dark 
patches. There are also large birds that particularly belong 
to the grassy plains of Musardn. They go in flocks of eight 
or twelve. In size, they are as large as American geese, and, 
on account of their weight, do not fly very high, nor do they 
make long passages at a time. When they alight on the 
ground, they are enabled, by the length of their necks, to dis- 
cover you before you can get within gun-shot of them. Their 
hearing, however, is not very acute; for we have often crept up 
the brow of the hill, and come upon them suddenly. They are 
a very sagacious and shy bird; and though I and my Congoes 
tried our marksmanship many times, we were entirely unable 
to procure one of them. The Mandirigoes are scarcely ever 
able to kill them. Their color is white, with a black band 
across their back and wings; and, when flying, their leader 
never ceases to make a cawing noise. They are very gawky 
in their movements when walking on the ground, caused by 
their long necks, giving their heads a deliberative nod with 
every step they take. 

The Mandingoes are very attentive to their farming inter- 
ests. They are, however, more given to trade than to manual 
labor. The leading vice of a Mandingo is avarice, which, by 
ho\yever much it is stimulated, the present state of the coun- 
try affords him but little means to gratify. Nothing can be 
accumulated among themselves that war does not instantly 
dissipate. Nevertheless, they are quick and intelligent, easy 
to be managed by persuasion, and they offer to Liberia a more 
speedy prospect of assimilation and union than any other 
tribe with which I am acquainted. A strong moral advantage 
is already gained, from their being a reading and writing peo- 
ple, practicing a communication of ideas and an interchange 
of thought by means of the Arabic. They have a natural 
reverence for learning and mental superiority, and they never 
fail to respect it, whether it accords with their belief or not. 
No rudeness, no indecent and wrangling intolerance, was ever 
shown me during my stay among them. No difference of reli- 
gion ever made them diminish the respect, attention, and hos- 
pitality which they conceived were due me. Ope of my Congo 
carriers is of the Baptist persuasion, and he used to make him- 
self heard every morning, even to my own annoyance, by loud 
orisons. Still, our Mohammedan Mandingoes said nothing. 
It was respected as a prayer, and it was known to be a Chris- 
tian prayer. 

On the 19th of December, I visited Billelah Caifal, Kandah's 
native town. In size it is nearly as large as Musardu. The 
houses are in a better condition ; but in all other respects it 
reupmbles the parent city — the narrow lanes, horse-stables, 
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gardens, etc. The town seemed densely populated, at least 
"with children. 

The next day we started from Billelah for our home, Musardu, 
visiting on our way another town, Yockkadii. This town is 
about a quarter of the size of Musardu, and similar in its 
arrangements, customs, and habits. The chief of this town, 
Vawfulla, proved to be very hospitable. ^ 

On Sunday, the 2l8t of December, my Boozie attendants 
grew impatient to return home, and even prepared to leave 
me. I gave them full liberty to go if they wished, since I did 
not intend to make the least move until I had finished my busi- 
ness. The sky had been so hazy as to prevent my taking any 
observations. The fine du"st of the Harmattans, together 
with the vast volumes of smoke and cinders from the grassy 
bills and plains that were burning, rendered it a difficult mat- 
ter to take observations. This was the cause of my delaying 
to return, and the consequent dissatisfaction of ray Boozies, a 
people who are not willing to be kept from their homes any 
length of time. Chancellor, however, was enabled to appease 
their impatience by three yards of calico. 

Having now exhausted the time, as well as almost all the 
means which had been assigned to carry out this expedi- 
tion, I began to think of returning home; yet I must confess 
there was nothing more contrary to my wishes. Had it not 
been that family responsibilities demanded my return home, I 
should still, with or without means, have prosecuted my journey 
eastward — a direction which I have always had the presenti- 
ment contains the prosperity and welfare of Liberia. 

(to be continued.) 



SOUTH AFBIGAN DIAMOND FIELDS. 

The "Star of South Africa." — Many great diamonds have 
romantic legends connected with them, and our "Star" is no 
exception. It was a considerable time in the possession of a Kaf- 
fir and its owner was at last induced to sell it to Mr. Schalk Van 
Neikerk, who took it to Hopetown, and there disposed of it to 
Messrs. Lillienfield Bros., for $55,000. This beautiful gem 
weighs 83 J karets, and, being of the first water, will, after it is 
cut, be one of the finest brilliants ; it is of an irregular shape, 
and about the size of a small English walnut. The "Star'^ 
was visited by crowds, both in Port Elizabeth and Capetown, 
whence it was forwarded to England, where the owners were 
offered $75,000 for it, but refused; they sent it to Amsterdam 
to be cut. 

Further Developments. — One of the finest diamonds found 
in South Africa, weighing 47 karats, has been sent to England by 
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Messrs. Breder, Halket & Co., of Capetown, and it is not 
known that it realized a very satisfactory price, although by 
agreement with the purchaser the exact sum cannot be 
Btated. Not only did diamonds of various sizes and quantities 
eontinue to be found, but new fields in an easterly direction 
were discovered. In the district of Jacobsdal, Orange Free 
State, it is stated that one was picked up which was valued at 
♦7,500. At Bloemhof, on the Yaal Eiver, a diamond weighing 
80} karats, was found by a shepherd of Mr. C. Webber. This 
was sold to Mr. Allenburg, of the firm of Messrs. Alder & Co., 
Port Elizabeth; and others have since been obtained in the 
Bame territory. One large diamond sent to Port Elizabeth, 
weighing 23} karats, was merely the fragment of a much 
larger one that was tested by a boer placing it in molten lead 
and then throwing cold water over it; th6 result was, of course, 
-that it flew to pieces. A poor colored boy traveled all the 
way from "Pearl," near Cape Town, to the Orange River, and 
returned with a bag of stones, among which was a diamond of 
2 karats, valued at $60. 

The Lay op the Land. — It has now been proved that the 
••diamondiferous" regions of South Africa are very extensive, 
ttod that they will be found to extend still farther in an east- 
erly direction. The Campbell Territory, the Orange Free 
State, and the Trans- Yaal Eepublic, can now be styled Diamond 
Land, as well as Griqualand and the northern division of the 
Cape Colony. The town of Hope Town, 500 inhabitants, is 
about 600 miles from Cape Town, 30,000 inhabitants, and 400 
miles from Port Elizabeth, 12,000 inhabitants. The division 
or country of the same name, as well as that of Colesburg, 
which adjoins it, include immense plains, apparently barren 
and sterile, sloping down towards the Orange Kiver. A few 
fSyrms in many places, and numerous dams have been con- 
■tracted of late years. Griqualand, on the other side and 
around the junction of the Yaal with the Orange Kiver, is also 
a barren, dry-looking country. The Orange Free State is 
bounded on the north and west by the Yaal River, to its source 
in the Drakensburg Mountains; and the Trans- Yaal Eepublic 
Inelades the regions north of that river, and on both slopes of 
the Mogeliesburg range. 

The Geological Features of a portion of the South African 
diamond fields have been clearly ascertained, and it is to these 
we have to call your readers' particular attention. Nothing 
bas been said upon the subject of whether or not diamonds 
have been really found in South Africa, for the excellent rea- 
lon that the controversy is at an end, and Mr. Emanuel him- 
•elf has been forced to say (letter dated May 13, 1869), " I am 
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very anxious to state that there no longer exists any doubt, 
in my mind, as to Cape Colony being a diamond-producing 
country." But that gentleman goes on to remark: "That 
diamonds should have been found there under such novel con- 
ditions, occurring in a soil which (according to Mr. Gregory's 
report and that of other geological authorities) differ consid- 
erably from that of all previous known diamond-producing 
soils, is no doubt startling. The fact of the matter is that 
there is a striking similarity between the Indian, Brazil and 
South African geology, so far as portions of their diamond 
regions are concerned. To the west of Yaal Eiver, north of 
Backhouse, fourteen diamonds have been found under a ridge 
of metamorphic rock, consisting of porphyritic gneiss, amyg- 
daloidal wacke and quartzose and crystalline sandstone, while 
near this place a conglomerate exists with agate quartz, &c., 
imbedded. (Dr. Grey, of Craddock, says:) "Mr. Gregory 
denies the existence of such conglomerate beds (formed of 
pieces of quartz mixed with ferruginous sand). About t^n 
years ago I visited this place and was struck with the number 
and extent of these beds." He mentions also that Mr. Wyley, 
the geological surveyor, confirmed the fact concerning these 
foundations. Dr. Atherston, writing in the Geological Maga- 
zine, says he is able personally to contradict Mr. Gregory's 
statement in toto, and remarks that our rock foundations, our 
vast horizontal sandstones, capped and permeated by basalt, 
and in many cases our fossils also bear a great resemblance to 
those of India. He instances the striking similarity between 
part of the diamond country of Hindoostan described by Mal- 
calmson, and the hills and conglomerate beds seen by Dr. John 
Shaw to the west of the Yaal Eiver. Dr. Atherstone proceeds 
to say: "That from the great distance of the finding places 
apart, and their propinquity to the several river beds, which 
all proceed from the Drakensburg sandstone ranges, he has 
little doubt that on careful exploration the real source of the 
diamond deposits will be found far to the eastward. So far 
from the geological character of the country making it impoS' 
siblej ho maintains that it renders it probable that very exten- 
sive and rich diamonds deposits will be discovered on proper 
explorations." As it is, numerous diamonds have been found, 
although no systematic washing has yet been commenced. 

A Chance for Enterprise. — There certainly seems a fair 
field for energy and enterprise in this direction. A few weeks 
ago 200 diamonds were picked up on one farm on the Yaal 
River. The farm was purchased for $10,000 by a party who 
intend to work it systematically. — Port Elizabeth Correspond- 
ence Alta California, 
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TWEHTT-KINTH ANNTTAL BEPOBT OF THE BOARD OF MANAOEBS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Presented at the Annual Meeting, May 25, 1870. 

Collection of Funds. — The most promiDent event in our 
history the past year is the change in our agency for the col- 
lection of funds. The Eev. M. G. Pratt resigned his agency 
and closed his faithful and useful labors in our service October 
27, 1869, the twenty-first anniversary of his appointment. The 
reason assigned for his resignation was that he could not 
expect to be physically able, especially during the approach- 
ing winter, to perform the labors which our agent ought to 
perform. 

Mr. Pratt had made known his intention some months pre- 
viously, and the providing of a successor had been made the 
subject of careful consideration and correspondence. The result 
has been the appointment of the American Colonization Society 
as our sole agent for the collection of funds. This arrangement 
was made in the expectation that it would prove more con- 
venient, economical, and efficient than any other in our power; 
and our experience, so far, goes to confirm our hopes. 

The formal "agreement," fixing the details of this arrange- 
ment, was officially executed in duplicate at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 21, and at Boston, February 23, 1870. Its outlines had 
been substantially settled by correspondence, and it had gone 
into operation, provisionally, some months before. The Parent 
Society had appointed the Eev. D. C. Haynes its District Sec- 
retary for Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Ehode Island. He 
commenced his labors in Boston, November 25, 1869. 

No pulpit in Boston, or its vicinity, for which application 
has been made, has been refused, and for want of time some 
kind invitations to pulpits could not be accepted at present. 
Public meetings on Sabbath evenings have been held in the 
Bedford street Church, St. PauFs Church, Eliot Church, Boston 
Highlands, and Winthrop Church, Charlestown, which have re- 
ceived friendly notice from the press. Sermons have been 
preached and addresses delivered at monthly concerts for 
prayer in Congregational, Baptist, and Methodist Churches in 
Boston and Charlestown. In March the duties of his office called 
Mr. Haynes to spend a few weeks in Connecticut, alter which 
his labors in this State will be resumed. 

As a result of the year's work and these arrangements our 
Society is now out of debt. The Treasurer's accounts show — 
receipts, $7,783.42; disbursements, $7,774.05; cash in the 
treasury, $8.77. 

The Treasurer's books, from the beginning, in 1841, show 
receipts to the amount of $209,626.04. Of this amount, sums 
received from the Parent Society, and expended in its business, 
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and sums received for and paid over to the Trustees of Dona- 
tions for Education in Liberia, may constitute one-tenth. Of 
the other nine-tenths, many thousand dollars have, hy mntaal 
understanding, been paid by donors, executors, and administra- 
tors directly to the treasury of the Parent Society at Washing- 
ton, and there placed to our credit. The remainder, except 
the balance of $8.77, now in the treasury, and so much as has 
been needed for domestic expenses, has been paid over to the 
Parent Society, or expended in its business by its order. 

Emigration. — Thirty families, comprising one hundred and 
forty persons, residents of Plymouth, N. C, have just applied 
to the Parent Society for passage to Liberia next fall. They 
are represented as industrious and pious, and desirous to better 
their own condition, and to help to elevate Africa. They are 
self-moved in their application, as were the nine hundred other 
applicants whose names were already on the Society's books. 

The Society asks, " Shall they go ? " They cannot, unless the 
friends of Africa and the African race furnish the means* Since 
the war, donations have not kept pace with applications for 
passage, and the Society's invested funds, accumulated in former 
years, are very nearly exhausted. The excess of expenditures 
above receipts was, in 1866, $25,000; in 1867, 632,000; in 1868, 
$6,681.25 ; in 1869, $7,143.42. Total in four years, $70,826.67. 

The confidence w ith which the Society appeals for the means 
to carr}^ on its work is encouraged by the progress made in 
organizing public sentiment for future action. The arrange- 
ment for Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Ehode Island, Eev. 
D. C. Haj^nes, District Secretary, has already been mentioned; 
Rev. J. K. Converse, of Burlington, Vermont, holds the same 
ofSee for Yermont, New Hampshire, and Maine ; Rev. B. P. 
Romaine, of Columbus, for Ohio, and Rev. George S. Inglis, 
of Greenville, Bond county, for Illinois. In Ohio an Auxiliary 
Society has been formed, of which Bishop Mcllvaine is Presi- 
dent, and many of the most influential citizens of the State are 
members. In New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the 
organizations appear to promise greater results than for many 
years past. 

Liberia. — His Excellency, Edward J. Roy e, was inaugurated 
as the fifth President of Liberia, January 3, 1870. He was bom 
in Newark, Licking county, Ohio, February 3, 1815. He fitted 
for College in the High School at Newark, under Salmon P, 
Chase, now Chief Justice Chase, and was for three years an 
undergraduate of the University at Athens, Ohio. He sailed 
from New York for Liberia May 2, 1846, arrived June 7, and 
soon entered into bueiness. As a merchant, he has accumulated 
property more rapidily, perhaps, than any other Liberian. He 
was the first to export Liberian goods in his own vessel to 
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Barope and America. He was Speaker of the House of Eep- 
resentatives in 1849, and Chief Justice from 1865 to 1868. 

Among the most important measures of his administration 
is "the establishment of an efficient and practical common 
school system, to reach in its operations beyond our settle- 
ments, and embrace the numerous aboriginal population under 
our jurisdiction." A law has been enacted creating a Commis- 
sioner of Education for each county, and Eev. G. W. Gibson 
has been appointed to that office for Mesurado. There have 
been laws providing for schools in the several settlements for 
many years, but the liberality of the several Missionary Socities 
has been such that the people have learned to rely upon them, 
and the schools have been mostly in their hands. Many of 
the most intelligent Liberians have felt, for some years, that 
the public welfare required such a movement as that now 
attempted. 

Liberia College. — President Eoberts continued in the Uni- 
ted States till November last, when he returned in the Golconda. 
In the work of raising funds he was cordially aided by the Rev. 
Dr. Orcutt, Travelling Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society. The interest in the College, excited by their joint 
labors, promises to be permanent and extensive. As a speci- 
men, the Constitution of the Ohio Colonization Society, re- 
cently formed, makes "contributing towards the more efficient 
"working of the College of Liberia" one of the objects of its 
existence and labors. 

The annual examination, November 30, in Latin, Greek, 
Arabic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, Men- 
tal, Moral, and Natural Philosophy, Logic, and History was 
pronounced highly satisfactory. The present academical year 
opened February 1 with fifteen undergraduates, and the Prep- 
aratory Department full. Applications for admission from 
promising students needing pecuniary aid were more numer- 
ous than the funds of the College would enable it to meet, and 
they are constantly increasing. 

Religious. — The religious interests of Liberia demand spe- 
cial and grateful notice, though onr information concerning them 
is not so full as is desirable. We learn, however, that some time 
in October last there was a remarkable revival of religious feel- 
ing and activity in all the churches at and around Monrovia. 
Early in November, one hundred and thirty conversions had 
been counted, and the work was still in progress. Of the con- 
verts, an unusual proportion appear to have been young men 
of the highest standing and intelligence. Amoag them are 
mentioned a son of President Payne; a son of Ex-President 
Warner; a son and two daughters of Gabriel Moore, a leading 
merchant; two sons and three daughters of Ex-Attorney Gen- 
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eral Payne; a graduate of Liberia College and nearly all the 
undergraduates who were not previously church members. 

This, however^ was preceded by a revival interest and activity 
in some of the settlements up the river, and conversions among 
the natives. In that region, the movement commenced as early 
as August, and seemed to be connected with an extensive desire 
of the natives for missions and schools. One chief of a tribe is 
mentioned among the converts. And even this may not have 
been the beginning. 

It must have been some four or five years ago, that members 
of the different churches in Monrovia formed the " Union Mis- 
sionary Society," for the estalishment and support of missions 
to the heathen. They soon established, and still maintain, a mis- 
sion at Yonsua, the trading station of the Yeys, Mandingoes, and 
others from the interior, about fifteen miles from Monrovia. 
They maintain there a single missionary, who teaches school 
during the week, and preaches on the Sabbath. Other missions 
in and near Liberia have been planted, and are sustained by 
Missionary Societies in the United States, but this is Liberian 
in its origin and whole character. The spirit which produced 
and has sustained it has been growing and spreading, and, 
along with it has been an increasing desire among the heathen 
natives for missions and schools, which seems to have produced 
its natural effect on their Christian neighbors. How these 
things are connected with each other it is impossible to say, 
but they all seem to belong to one general movement, which 
is full of promise both to the civilized and heathen population. 

The latest enterprise of this kind, of which we are informed, 
will prove of vast importance if its progress is as favorable as 
its opening. It is the establishment, in January last, of a mis- 
sion school at Toto-Korie, about ten miles east from Boporo, 
and ninety miles inland from Monrovia. Boporo and Toto- 
Korie are the residences of Momoru, king of the Condoes, and 
the most powerful chief in that part'Of Africa. In his boyhood 
his father, the celebrated King Boatswain, sent him to Monro- 
via, where he learned something of civilization, and so much of 
letters that he can spell out some easy words. At the opening 
of the school he made an encouraging speech, and placed his 
own and his brother's children in it. The school was established 
by Eev. G. W. Gibson, who is a missionary of the* Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Commissioner of Education for Mesarado 
county. Professor Blyden, of Liberia College, took a principal 
part in the opening exercises. 

The occupation of this point is the more important, as the 
great highway of commerce has now been explored by Li- 
berians to Musarda, in the Mandingo country, nearly one hun- 
dred miles beyond Boporo. The chiefs on the way were very 
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relaotant to permit the exploration, but the overpowering in- 
fluence of Momoro opened the way for the explorers. 

These are only specimens of the facts that might be adduced, 
showing the facilities which Liberia affords for the diffusion of 
tJhrfstianity in Africa, and the Christian influence which Li- 
beria is actually exerting. To increase those facilities and that 
influence is now one principal object of our labors. For this 
purpose, as well as for their own good, and that of their pos- 
terity, multitudes of colored Americans wish to emigrate to the 
land of their ancestors, and we usk the pecuniary means of 
giving them the assistance that they need. 

Conclusion. — In concluding, it is our sorrowful duty to re- 
cord the death of one of the corporate members of this Society, 
jTatnes C. Diinn, Esq. He was a member of the Board of Mana- 
geits, faithful in official duties, wise in council, and generous in 
aSQtion, from 1845 to 1865, when he declined re-election. Of his 
decisiye agency, at a time when it was indispensable, in securing 
the freedom and emigration of one hundred and forty-one slaves 
ID Mississippi, mention is made, without naming him, in the 
beginning of our Eighth Eeport. 

* It becomes us also to record our gratitude, that all the offi- 
cers of the Society have been preserved, and are graciously 
permitted to enter upon the labors of another year. 



From the Boston Traveller. 
THE FUTTTEE. 

The Philadelphia Gazette^ in alluding to the sensational 
rumor, that there was likely to be a secession of the Maryland 
Colony from the Republic of Liberia, has some very sensible 
remarks on the future of that Republic, and of the colored man 
in this country, which have our hearty indorsement. It urges 
that the abolition of slavery, and the complete enfranchisement 
of the blacks in this country, so far from interfering with the 
ultimate prosperity and growth of Liberia, as some have argued, 
will have the very opposite effect. The more the colored peo- 
ple of America are improved in their political and intellectual 
and social positions in this country, the more deeply will they 
feel the disabilities which must forever hang around them here, 
preventing them from becoming the absolute equals of the 
whites, and the more deeply this is felt, the more anxious will 
they be to emigrate to a country where all disabilities will be 
removed, and where nothing can interfere with any measure 
of improvement and elevation to which they may aspire. 

It may not be in this generation, but the time will come 
when the colored men of the United States will be as anxious 
to emigrate to Africa, as the Irish and Germans and Northmen 
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are now to emigrate to America. And for the same general 
reason — to improve their condition in life, and to secure an 
open and hopeful field for their children. 

This will be, notwithstanding any and all laws which may 
"be made by the United States to improve and elevate the col- 
or.ed people, and to make their position as nearly equal with 
the whites as possible. No law can ever make black white, 
and no law can ever make the colored man in this country 
what he may be in Afriea. And this some of the most intelli- 
gent of our colored people are beginning to see and ffel. It 
will require time and reflection to bring the mass even of the 
more cultured ones to this conclusion ; but we are confident that 
they will gradually come to this and will wish to emigrate, 
not for the benefit of the whites — for it will be a serious losa 
to them — but for the benefit of tnemselves and their children. 



From the Christian Recorder. 
AKKEXATION OF LIBERIA TO THE TJKITEB STATES. 

MoNBoTiA, May 17, 1870. 

Kev. B. T. Tanjner — My Dear Friend : 1 see by the " Ee- 
corder," of March Slst, that you think very favorab y of the 
annexation of Libei-ia to the United States. This I think you 
would not do, if you knew the exact state of the case. Allow 
me, then, to say a few words on this sulvject, and to state some 
facts, of which, perhaps, you are not aware. 

The feeling here in favor of annexation exists only among a 
certain class, by no means numerous, and yearly growing 
smaller and beautifully less, who do not endorse the Negroes 
Creed. No black man, who is not the tool or dupe of this class, 
entertains any sufch feeling. 

More than three years ago, when the question of the negro's 
proper place and mission in the land of his fathers was first 
mooted, this movement was foreseen and predicted by the 
friends of progress and of the negro race. 

Our motto of State indeed declares that "The love of liberty 
brought us here;'* but there are those among us who have out- 
grown this sentiment, and would fain substitute for it some 
motto which more lully and truly states the present motives 
and ends of all true Liberians, viz , love to God and our race, 
with the relative duties therefrom arising, and the building 
up a negro nationality — a black civilization and Christianity, 
the end for which we labor. From this stand point we desire 
to make the most oi our new home; but from no other. 

Annexation would doubtless increase our material prosperity, 
and enhance our creature comforts, but it is to be feared that 
it would depreciate our manhood, and diminish our self-respect 
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and self-reliance. Ju8t so in the days of slavery, stupid and 
"Worthless slaves run off by the underground railroad, tiiiding 
themselves inearable of self-support, used to return to ^' Old 
JUassa" and beg to be again annexed. 

Buhl even the thought of annexation makes one feel dog- 
gish, and disposed to bark and whine. 

You say, "Just such a place as Sierra Leone is, Liberia must 
be." But do you know, my friend, that black men, impelled 
b}' a desire to escape from the rule and pupilage of the white 
Saxon, and live in a country governed by negroes, are evea 
now emigrating from Sierra Leone to Liberia? There are a 
number of these here in Monrovia, and they are to be fouiid ia 
all our sea-board settlements. Be assured, my friend, nothing 
"will satisfy black men but just such conditions of life and soci- 

eiy as white men enjoy. Black may wag grateful tails 

and bark joyously and jubilantly over such rights au'l privi- 
leges as the XVth Amendment gives to American negroes, but 
when the point of true manhood is reached^ such gifts lose 
their p(»wer to charm. 

Your arguments in favor of annexation, on the ground, that 
it would be advantageous to the United States, are perhaps 
sound and quite satisfactory, when viewed from your stand- 
point as a citizen, though a recent one, of the United States, 
but how about it, when looked at from our side? 

Will it pay us, in a pecuniary sense, to have our country 
drained of its resources to enrich the United States? Will it 

Eay us mentally, morally, and physically, to be overrun by a 
orde of third and fourth-rate white men, of doubtful moral 
status, and of (for this climate) inferior blood, whose influ- 
ence will tend at once to corrupt our morals, demeliorate our 
blood, weaken our physical constitution, and thus impair our 
mental vigor? 

Again you say, "Both countries would be blest 

America would give her institutions, her religion, her spirit, 
her life to Africa." 

Very good as to the institutions and religion, but we have 
these already. And as to her spirit and life, we do not want 
them; aiid if we did, the laws of climate and race would 
not suffer us to have them. A temperate zone civilizatioa 
"would be an absurdity in the tropics. The arduous, almost 
ceaseless physical labor necessary tor the support and comfort 
of life in the one, is not needed in the other, hence I believe that 
a tropical civilization will be found the best for the development 
of man, because it will give more time for mental and moral im- 
provement. 

Now, my dear friend, pray let us alone. We are striving to 
do a certain thing, viz., to build up a negro nationality. You, in 
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the United States, are doing quite a different thing, for whatever 
you may wish, you cannot do the work we are attempting, on 
your side of the Atlantic. 

You may do great things for yourselves — the colored people 
of the United States, indeed great things have been done and 
are now doing for them; but whatever you have done or may 
do, cannot greatly benefit the negro in Africa — cannot settle 
the question of the capacity of the black man. This question 
can be settled only by the efforts of the pure negroes, in their 
aboriginal home, self-sustained, self-ruled, and self-directed. 

I do not think you will understand my positions in this let- 
ter any more than we understand yours. Our points of view 
are different and conflicting, but let us each endeavor to work 
for God and humanity, each in his own chosen field, without 
let or hindrance from each other. 

Yours, f 



COBNEB STONE LAYING IK GBANB BASSA COUNTY. 
LETTER FROM REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL. 

Buchanan, Libebia, March 2, 1870. 

At the request of the rector, wardens, and vestry of St. 
Andrew's church, I have come down here to lay the corner 
stone of their church. The ceremony took place last Thursday, 
the 24th. Failing to secure a direct conveyance by sea, i took 
the overland route; and thus have seen for the first time a few 
things, and met with some incidents which, perhaps, may in- 
terest you. 

Spiritual Destitution. — I left Monrovia on the 29th, and 
paddled up the Messurado river some eighteen miles to its 
head. For nearly half its length it is quite a wide river, but 
gradually narrows its channel, until it becomes a tiny creek, 
with hardly sufficient room for another canoe to pass. We 
reached Eeubensville, a small trading town, about 11 o'clock 
at night. Late as it was, and although every body was aroused 
from sleep, yet the very first question after the customary sal- 
utations was, "Ah, Mr. Crummell, what is the reason our Church 
don't send missionaries to preach to us traders in the country?" 
The young man who thus addresed me acted as sexton when 
I organized Trinity church, Monrovia, in 1853, and has ever 
since been connected with the Episcopal Church. 

He represented to me that Liberian traders were residing in 
factories all around him, and that natives of various tribes, 
and Congoes in large numbers, and villages, clustered about 
these factories; but that month after month passed away, and 
nobody came to preach to them. "Every Sunday," he added, 
"we can gather a good Sunday-school of Liberians and natives, 
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and give you a good congregation. Send us a missionary: let 
him live here, or at some other town; and give us one Sunday, 
and take another factory another Sunday; and in this way 
keep us from living like heathens, and let us feel that we are 
yet Christians!" 

We rose Sunday morning before sunlight, and crossed the 
"Old Field," a level plain of four miles, which separates the 
Messurado from the Junk river. Here we came to a country 
intersected on every side by little tiny creeks, natural canals, 
if I may so term them, running for miles in every direction. I 
have never seen such a country in America. The only thing 
any way resembling it, that I now remember, are the meadow 
lands of Wiltshire, England, with their numerous rivulets and 
water-courses: only this land is a low, marshy country, abound- 
ing in standing pools, with the rankest vegetation, passing 
beyond the lowest banks, and shooting up in the most luxuri- 
ant forms even in the middle of these streams; the bamboo, 
the palm, and other tropical trees, overshadowing the streams, 
giving indeed continuous shade, but shutting out every particle 
of air. 

Religious Service. — After a few hours* ride in our canoe 

we stopped at the house of Mr. G , who has taken up his 

residence in this almost desolate region for the purpose of trad- 
ing. After our toilet duties, and a most welcome breakfast, 
I asked permission to hold Divine service, which was most 
gladly given. I found here two married couples, Liberians, 
and four single men, and children; two native chiefs and their 
dependants and boys: but all speaking Eni^lish. Both of the 
women were members of churches. One elderly man was a 
deacon in the Baptist communion. I used the Sentences, Ex- 
hortation, Confession, and Morning Pra3'er. We then sang a 
hymn — "Come ye that love the Lord," &c., and preached to 
my mixed congregation of Americans and natives — sixteen of us, 
from 1 Timothy, 1-15: "This is a faithful saying," &c. I 
have every reason to believe that my exhortations had due 
effect; for, soon after service, all the men came to me in the 
yard for conversation. 

Native Tribes Desire Schools. — I found the native men 
interesting persons. They come from the Gibbi country , a peo- 
ple kindred in blood and language to the Bassa people. They 
live in the hill country, two days' wnlk from the coast; and my 
host informs me that they are a most enterprising, thrifty, and 
industrious people. On a recent trading visit to them, the 
king of the country begged him to get an American teacher 
for his people, and offered to build a house for the teacher and 
the schoolroom. This fact is now getting to be a common one 
in all our neighborhoods. I know of some four native kings 
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who are ready to build school-houses and dwellings for teach- 
ers, if teachers are sent to them. So constant has been oup 
intercourse with native tribes, and so strong the influence we 
have exerted among these people, that they have become satu- 
rated, if 1 may use such an expression, with our civilized hahits^ 
customs, ideas and feelings: and there is an indefinal>le and 
pervasive desire extending through many tribes, quickening 
the pulsation of divers kings and headmen 4 not indeed for the 
Gospel, but for something elevating; and, first of all, it expresses 
itself in the earnest call for schools and teachers. 

We spent the afternoon and evening in singing psalms and 
hymns. At bed-time I read God's word, gave an expositioa 
and prayed, and then retired for a few hours* rest. A little^ 
after midnight I was called up, and we resumed our jonnu'y to 
Junk; for a few miles the scenery, seen by moonlight, was ex- 
ceedingly wild, and the banks of the river in many places high 
and thickly covered 'with trees of a large growth. The rivi»r 
is famous for fish, and contains the largest oyster banks ia 
Liberia. 

Treachery OF A Headmen. — We reached Junk between 9 and 
10 o'clock. At about 2 I started again up a third river, the 
Farmasetta, and travelled until 10 o'clock at night, without 
seeing a single civilized man or habitation, and meeting with 
but one canoe. This river, like the othei'S, although at first 
broad, soon runs down to a single watercourse from 15 to 26 
feet wide. Our journey ended at a rude country town, where 
I met a hospitable headman, who gave me a little house alx)ut 
9 ieet wide to sleep in, and a very hard bed to lie upon. Before 
I reiired, however, his people brought mo boiled rice> two 
b(»iled o^gfi, and a chicken, fried in palm-oil, which tasted to 
me better than any fowl I ever ate before in my life. After a 
good night's rest I rose early to start for Bassa. But my Iios- 
pitable host of the last night proved a rogue in the moi-ning. 
Although paid beforehand to carry me in a hammock,^ he 
deceived me, and left me, carrying off the four ham m«ck- hear- 
ers. Although quite lame, nothing was left for me to do but 
to pursue m}' journey on foot. At a short distance from the 
town I came upon factories of Liberians, some of whom I knew. 
Two miles farther on I reached a mission station and chapel, 
and remained a brief time to see the opening of the school. 
From this place I had six mileaof hard travel on th^ beach, in 
the burning sun, to Little Bassa. And here, tired, faint, almost 
exhausted, I reached somewhat of an oasis. 

A Christian Chief at Little Bassa. — Little Bassa is the 
centre of a large section of the Bassa tribe. Its towns cluster 
in this neighborhood to a distance of ten or fifteen miles, with 
a population of from ten to twelve thousand people. E i^t 
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bere on the seaboard, perched upon a fltriking elevation, is the 
residence of L. K. Crocker, the son of the former king. Mr. 
C. is a civilized gentleman, residing in a commodious frame 
dwelling, with his people in their native huts and towns dwell- 
ing on every side around him. I was exceedingly wearied when 
I reached this station, and staggered up the liill with no little 
difficult}'. The first person I met was Mrs. Crocker, an active, 
fitirriiig little woman, with the brightest eyes and the cheerist 
looks. On enquiring for Mr. Crocker, she directed me to the 
next building, his blacksmith's shop, where I was met by a 
short but rather stout man, who addressed me in a most court- 
eous manner, in the plainest English, and invited me to his 
bouse. 

Mr. Crocker was a pupil of the Rev. Dr. Savage, when many 
years ago he was a missionarj- at Mount Vaughan. He speaks of 
bis old niaster with warm affection atid grat(.>ful respect. Mrs. 
Crocker is a Massachusetts women. They have three children. 
After leavitig Mount Vaughan, Mr. Crocker became a Bap- 
tist, and was employed until the commencement of the late civil 
war as a missionary teacher. Being the son of the late king, 
and himself the chief personage in the tieighborhood, his word 
is law among all the great chiefs, and his authority undisputed. 
His influence for Chnstianity has been great, and numbers of 
bis ])eople have been converted. At an evening service I held 
bere several of the native Christians were present, and listencni 
"with attention to the remarks I addressed to them. Mr. C. 
preaches to his people every Sunday', and has a congregation 
of from fifty to sixty persons — natives. 

Grand Bassa. — Sir. C. kindly procured me four hammock- 
bearers; a"d we started an hour or two after midnight for 
Grand Bassa. The bearers were fine, strapping fellows, who 
ran all the distance down — say twenty-seven miles — in six 
bours. Passing through Edina, I got a boat from that devoted 
laj'man, who is a pillar in the Episcopal Church in Lit»eria, Mr. 
John Crusoe, and reached Rev. Mr. VVilcox's house Wednesday 
morning about nine o'clock. 

Laying the Corner-Stone. — On the following morning, 
about noon, the people of Buchanan assembled on the ground, 
kindly given by a liberal and wealthy layman of our Church 
— Mr. S. Horace. The site is the spot where a most decisive 
battle was once fought between the Liberian settlers and the 
Bassa natives; and the corner-stone was laid in the verj' iden- 
tical j)lace where, in that same battle, Taplin's head, the man 
who led the heathen hosts, was cut off, during the fight, by an 
American settler. A daughter of that valorous American was 
present at our exercises. How strange are the ways of GodI 
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General Interest Manifested. — Great honor was shown 
us by the people of Buchanan and the neighboring villages. 
All the merchants, both Liberian and foreign, closed their stores, 
and gave us their presence. Seats were provided for the large 
assemblage, and we were canopied over, in two beautiful aisles, 
by the graceful, long-stretching leaves of the palm. The ser- 
vices were held at a desk placed near the corner-stone, where 
we were surrounded by the leading ministers of the various 
denominations, who rejoiced with our joy, and by the chief 
men, judges, and magistrates of the county. The singing was 
unusually good, and sounded finely in the open air, aided by 
the deep bass of the neighboring ocean. At Mr. Wilcox's 
request I laid the corner-stone, and then I delivered an address 
to the large assembly. 

On Sunday I preached for St. Andrew's congregation, and I 
was glad to see the presence of many leading persons in the 
community at this church — merchants, judges, and foreign 
residents. At noon I visited, on request, the Methodist church, 
and addressed the Sunday-school, and afterward the Episcopal 
Sunday-school. Wednesday, March 2d, I preached again for 
St. Andrew's people. The rest of the week I spent in visiting 
the river settlements, and looking after some of my former 
Mount Yaughan students. One 1 found here district attorney; 
another a merchant. 

Favorable IxMpressions of Bassa County. — I have been 
exceedingly pleased with my visit to Bassa County. The peo- 
ple are all alive with thrift and energetic activity. I noticed 
that although much wealth has been accumulated here, the peo- 
ple retain great simplicity of manners. But few servants are 
employed in the leading families, and mothers and daughters 
are content to do their own work. The wife of one of the 
leading merchants has herself opened a coffee farm on the 
Benson river, and, unassisted by any one, built her own house, 
where she spends most of her time coffee-planting. I found 
some of the most prominent citizens in the Sunday-schools, 
superintending or teaching. The chief patrons of God's work 
are rich men here — not patrons, but stewards of God, and, when 
called upon, they willingly give four or five hundred dollars 
for a good work and God's glory. 

Church and Schools. — The schools are in a good state. Mr. 
Wilcox s parish school is well attended — nay, overcrowded — in 
a small school- room; and Mr. Blyden, his school-master, is both 
intelligent and painstaking. I was glad to hear Mr. Wilcox 
well spoken of by the good and holy. I have found in Bassa 
County not a few civilized natives living Christian lives: two 
men of standing and influence; and quite a number gathered 
in, with our Liberia children, in day and Sunday-schools. 
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Several are menbers of churches; a few are married to Liberian 
women; one I found a teacher in a Sunday-school. There are 
several native boys in Bassa, learning trades — cabinet-making, 
carpentering, tinner's trade, and blacksraithing. — The Spirit of 
Missions, 

APPEAL FROM AS AFRICAN CHURCH. 

A letter has been received by Rev. Thomas S. Malcom, dated 
New Georgia, Liberia, West Africa, March 9th, 1870, from an 
African church composed of recaptured slaves. While the 
slave vessels were on their way across the ocean, they were 
captured by American men-of-war, and the slaves were rescued, 
and landed on the shores of the friendly Eepublic of Liberia. 
The settlement of New Georgia is on the St. Paul's Eiver, a 
few miles from Monrovia. The letter contains an earnest ap- 
peal for Bibles, hymn books, and Sunday-school books. 

" VV^e take pleasure in writing you these few lines, hoping that 
when they reach you they may find you in the best of health. 
As an African Baptist church, we feel it to be our sincere 
duty to write you thus, our church having not been noticed 
for a number of years, and this being an African station, know- 
ing that whenever any aid or appropriation is made, it is for 
the African Church to bring the heathen out of darkness into 
the light of the Gospel. We heard, in 1868 and 1869, that there 
has been some appropriation made, and we have been over- 
looked, therefore; we being informed that you are the proper 
one from whom we should gain information, we as a poor 
African church deem it to be our duty to write you, hoping 
that you will kindly oblige us by writing us a letter by the 
next mail. Our church has one hundred and forty members, 
and out of this number there are about eight Americans. There 
are scores of little children who have an interest in going to 
school, but there is no appropriation being made for them as 
Baptist children. We have actually been slighted in this respect. 
We have the word of God preached to us by Brother Thomas 
Early, who has been preaching to us for over twenty years, 
without any aid whatever. Therefore we beg that some notice • 
be taken of our church by the new inaugurated Board. We 
wrote you by the last sailing vessel that left this port for the 
United States. We wrote to you for some books of any des- 
cription, for the use of our Sabbath-school. We also ask for 
the use of Bibles and hymn books, and a church manual for the 
use of our church. Should we receive an answer quite satis- 
factory, we shall be thankful of the notice that will be taken 
of us. We hope that you will pardon all mistakes, being from an 
African Baptist church and not being well acquainted with 
the English grammar. Done by order of the church." 
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We feel aflsnrod that this urgent appeal will not be in vain. 
The factH presented must move Christian hearts. How won- 
derful has been the providence of God! Rudely torn by wicked 
men from the homes of their childhood, they were rescu(Ml frora 
bondagiB, and landed amidst a Christian- people of their own 
color and on their own continent. The American Colonization 
Society was organizerl to aid those of African descent who 
wish to go to the land of their fathers, by furnishing a free 
passage, providing provisions and shelter for six months, and 
fiirni.Hhiiig goood farming land. Hundreds of freedmen desire 
to embark for Africa, and there aid in building up a Chri>*tian 
nation, and the applications for passage far exceed the means 
placed at the disposal of the Society and its auxiliaries Would 
it not be a noble work for the freedmen to give the Gospel to 
Africa? The Macedonian cry comes across the ocean trf>m 
their brethren in Africa, -'Come over and help us!'* What 
better thank-offering could be made by pious freedmen, for 
their wonderful deliverance and elevation, than to arise with 
one accord and resolve*, by God's blessing, to achieve the regen- 
eration of Africa? — The National Baptist. 



From the New York Observer. 
BARLINE COUNTRT. 
Mr. W. Spencer Anderson was lately commissioned by the 
Liberian Government to attempt a journey inland on the left 
or southeast barik of the St. Paul's River. In eight days from 
Carj'shurg he ended his tour at the capital of the Barline 
country, being then four days' journej' fromMusardu. Profes- 
sor BIyden writes, concerning the fine mission field it presents, 

as follows: 

Monrovia, July 8, 1870. 
Dear Sir: Mr. W. Spencer Anderson, who headed an expedition 
about two nionth.s ago for the Barline country, has just returned. He 
reports the country as populous and wealthy, lie reached Polaka, tlio 
' capital of the Barline country, a journey of eight days from CVrysburg, 
and four days on this side of Musardu. He reports the people every- 
where as exc^>eding:ly friendly and hospitable, and sedulous in cnltiva- 
ing the soil, planting even on the tops of the mountains. He entered a 
region of country where a civilized man had never been seen, and where 
the people c<»nld form no idea of the sea. They wondered at his coming 
so far to see them. He entered into treaty stipulations with them, and 
when he was returning home, he had not sufficient carriers to bring in 
tlie presents with which they loaded him for the Government, in the 
abape of bullocks, ivory, cloth. Ac. 
Polaka, the capital of the Barline country, is a very old town, parallel- 
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ogram in shape, and inclosed bv a wall built of stone and clay, six feet 
thick and eighteen feet high, surmounted over t he gates by watch-towers, 
where guards are regularly stationed. In all the native wars Polaka has 
never been taken, and, without the aid of artillery, it would give a civ- 
ilized force considerable trouble to take it. The people in the Pessa 
and Rarline countries are entirely pagan. Mr. Anderson did not see a 
single Mussulman, not even a priest, in any of the large towns: quitp an 
unusual thing for this part of Africa. Here is a field, then, entirely open 
to the Gospel. Is there no Society in America willing to enter it? The 
King of Polaka gave Mr. Anderson his son to be brought in and educated, 
1 suppose that there is no other portion of Africa where the people, in a 
purely heathen condition, are so accessible, and there is no other part of 
the worl'd where civilized settlers would have l^^ss trouble. Mr. Ander- 
son advises the planting of a settlement at Polaka as soon as possible. 
The Barline country seems to supply a mu^h more convenient route to 
Musardu, free as it is from the interference of the semi-civilized Muslim. 
Wnen our brethren in America get ready to return home, as many no 
doubt will before loner, they will be at no loss for beautiful and prolific 
lands on which to locate themselves. The int'^rior of Liberia is now 
better known to us, and more accessible, than it has ever been. God is 
preparing the country for its rightful owners, now in exile. They are 
coming. " They will come as the leaves come when forests are shaken." 

Yours, gratefully, Edward W. Blydbn. 



CHARACTER OF EMIGRANTS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 

With pleasure we ^ive the followin«x extract from a business 
letter frora Henry W. Dennis, Et^q., General A^ent in Liberia 
of the American Colonization Society, and a pn^minent, en- 
lightened, and, in every way, reliable citizen of that Republic. 

The friends and advocates of emigration will be encouraged 
by the just estimate presented as to the qunlity of the nearly 
two thousand emigrants sent in the Colonization ship *'Gol- 
conda;" and what Christian can contemplate, without joyous 
emotions, the missionary influence which the settlers are stated 
to exert upon the African tribes? The magnanimous work of 
the Society will be energetically prosecuted, and numbers of 
the native youths will continue to go forth among their 
countrymen to communicate a knowledge of the most useful 
arts, and to teach the precepts of a pure religion: 

LETTER FROM HENRY W. DENNIS, ESQ. 

Monrovia, May 28, 1870. 

Mt Dear Sir: In respect to the mental culture and industrial habits 
of the great body of emigrants sent in the Uolconda, they are equal to 
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the great body sent in forqier times. If Liberia has grown and pros- 
pered, if her citizens are making any progress in agricultare, in com- 
merce, in literary attainments, and in the different branches of industry, 
it has been from just such materials that the Society has always been 
sending to this country. And, as ignorant as the Southern emigrants 
have always been regarded, I think I can with truth say that the strength 
and backbone of Liberia is mostly in those from the South. I do not 
claim for them high literary attainments, but for practicability, industry, 
fortitude, and enterprise they, as a general thing, will bear no unfavor- 
able comparison with the generality of those who haVe come from 'the 
northern States. I make these remarks because I have often heard some 
of our northern literary men here speak disparingly of southern emi- 
grants, as being unfit for citizenship in this Republic. 

Whatever views may be entertained by others, Liberia has been bene- 
fitted by emigration. And from my experience and observation, since 
1851, the most successful civilizers and evangelizers of the heathen 
around and among us are the Christian emigrant families. Num- 
bers of native children come to reside in these families; they learn civ- 
ilized habits and customs: they are taught trades and other useful 
branches of industry, and, by the time they arrive at manhood, they are 
80 thoroughly civilized as to have no disposition to return home to their 
people or to adopt native habits. They work at their trades, attend the 
churches, and there are some who are teachers in our Sabbath-schools. 
They are educated in the practical concerns of life, and are, by far, more 
honorable and useful in our communities than a large number of those 
native youths who have been trained and reared in the mission schools. 
There they learned only out of the books, and many, no doubt, made 
good progress, but on coming of age, and not having been taught to work 
with their hands, nor learned any of the useful trades, not a few of them 
go back into heathenish practices, and live a heathenish life. 

While I have no disposition to say the least in disparagement of our 
missionaries in their efforts to eyangelize heathens, still I feel satisfied 
that the most that has been done effectually in this spatter has been by 
the emigrant families sent to Liberia from time to time. I therefore 
adopt the remark I have lately seen in a printed sheet, that '* Christian 
emigrants, permanently located, can best evangelize the continent of 
Africa." And I would regard it as unfortunate for Liberia and for 
Africa if emigration from the States should be stopped. 

I am, sir, yours, very truly, 

H. W. Dennis. 



THREE CHURCHES ESTABLISHEB. 

The author of the following letter was well known in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana as a successful minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. After mature deliberation he chose to re- 
move to Liberia, and embarked as an emigrant by the Golconda, 
May, 1868. His friends, and those of the mission work in 
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Africa, will rejoice to know that the Divine blessing continues 
to attend his efforts in the enlarged field of labor which he 
voluntarily sought in the land of his ancestors: 

LETTER FROM REV. HARDY RYAN. 

Louisiana, St. Paul's River, April 20, 1870. 

Deab Sir: There is a great work to do in this long-neglected and be- 
nighted land. A heavy cloud of darkness and superstition hangs over 
Ham's long-degraded sons and daughters. They know not the true and 
living One, but bow the knee in blind adoration to unknown gods — to 
the ** devil bush," the **gree-gree bush," and to idols made by the 
bands of men. 

By the blessing of the Almighty, I think I shall be able to break at 
least one link of the chain that holds so many of the poor heathen in 
Satan's bondage. They are crying for help daily. They say they want 
to know the way to Christ and life everlasting. They are asking for 
ministers to come and churches to be raised among them. Oh! the 
harvest is ripe, but the reapers are few. Who will come to bleeding 
Africa's aid? 

I have established a church at Eobertsville, calling it Shiloh, and one at 
Heddington, naming it Mount Zion Church. I also established a church 
on the 17tti instant at Crozerville. 

I hope you will continue to send me papers, as I love to read the news 
from the land of my nativity. 

I remain, your brother in Christ, 

Hardy Ryan. 



PRESIDENT ROYE. 

President Roye and Hon. Hilary R. W. Johnson, Secretary of the In- 
terior, of Liberia, who left Monrovia June 10, on the British mail 
steamer for Liverpool, were among the distinguished guests present at 
the festival given on the Fourth of July by Minister Motley in London. 
It is said that "they were treated with the retpect and consideration so 
justly their due" on that occasion. They have since had a long inter- 
view, accompanied by that zealous friend of Africa, Gerard Ralston, Esq., 
with the Earl of Granville, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, respecting the 
boundaries of the northwest territory of Liberia, for several years in dis- 
pute between the two Governments. 

President Roye and Secretary Johnson arrived at New York, July 13, 
on a visit to this country. 



FROM LIBERIA. 
'Our General Agent in Liberia, Henry W. Dennis, Esq., in a letter 
dated Monrovia, July 7, 1870, says: "From letters to me from Mr. J. B. 
Munden, at Brewerville, and Mr. Alonzo Hoggard, at Arthington, I 
learn that the emigrants at those places were still doing very well, hav- 
ing only, occasionally, chills. Yesterday I saw Cooper Bowen, from 
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Brewerville, who informed me that all were quite well, and that they 
had put down ^oceans' ol potatoes and other things since I was there last/* 

We learn that Vice-President Smith and Mr. Dennis were about to 
proceed to Cape Pulmas to endeavor to arrange the difficulties growing 
out oi the appointment of one or two unpopular persons to Government 
offices at that place. 

The coHee crop is said to be unusually large this sexison. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIOEKCX. 

Candidates foe the Ministry. — Rev. G. VV. Gibson, rector of an Episcopal 
Church at Monrovia, eays: "Tlie candidates for the ministry, studying 
with me, are getting on satisfactorily. One of them, Abijah Francis, is a 
beneficiary of the fund raised by ihe Rev. Dr. Dyer, and promises well. His 
studies are Latin, Greek, History, sacred and profane, with Pearson on the 
Creed. The other beneficiary ot the same fund, William Brunot, a young 
prince from the interior, is making satisfactory progress in learning our 
language and in his studies. The other two students for the ministry, Mr. 
Nathaniel Duldron, Jr., and Mr. T. Anderson, have been pursuing their studies 
regularly, at the same time sustaining themselves by their own efforts, with 
such aid as they have been able to get from their friends here." * 

Liberia Presbyterian Mission. — Rev. H.W. Erskine writes from Clay- Ash- 
land, J uue 7th, of his visit to Robertsport, where he found one of the students 
for the ministry zealously engaged in keeping together the little band of 
Presbyterians alter the death ot Rev. Mr. Ellis. One was admitted to the 
church on profession of his faith. While there Mr. Erskine obtained six 
Americo-Liberians and one young Vey prince for the Alexander High School. 
At a laie meeting of the Presbytery at Clay-Ashland, Mr. R. M. Deputie and 
a Mr. Flournoy of the Baptist Church were licensed to preach the Gospel. 
Mr Flournoy has been engaged in proclaiming the Gospel in a number of 
villages about ten miles frotn the town where Presbytery met, and not with- 
out some marked cokeus of success. He will continue bis labors in the same 
field. To the church at Ciay-Ashland four adults have been received on ex- 
amination, and one infant baptized. The day-school at Monrovia was well 
attended. — J^resbyterian Record. 

Thanks for Books. — The following extract is taken from a letter writ- 
ten by a colored Prenbyterian minister at an inland village in Liberia, and 
enclohing a draft for ten dollars: " We thank you very much for the books 
sent us some time ago, and now send back to the Board, by this opportunity, 
our little pittance, it is contributed freely, with the prayers of your obliged 
beneficiaries in Africa. When we stretched forth our hands and asked for 
help for our Sabbath-schools, you answered us immediately by sending us 
two valuable Sabbath-school libraries of one hundred volumes each. We 
cried lor light, and light came, and what an invaluable light it has been to 
old and young! Those books, so plainly written, so well printed, and so full 
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of the traibfl of the Gospel of JesaR Christ, have been read by handreds, and 
have done much good among our people. Many of these have obeyed the 
Gospel call, and have passed from darkness iuto marvellous light. — Ibid. 

Kevival among the Reoaptives. — A remarkable revival of religion 
throughout Liberia has been experienced. Charles P. Johnson, (formerly of 
Philadflphia,) in a letter dated "Crozfcrville, faryt-burg Road, Alontserrado 
county, March 23, 1870, says: "We have been visited with the greatest re- 
vival of religion that has been kn^wn for years in Liberia. Alter visiting 
and blensing our Americo-Liberian population, it is now among the reoaptives. 
They have gone out from among us, and started meetings on their 'own 
hook/ and their labor has not been in vain. It touches one's heart to hear 
tbew cry out, 'Daddy, I want you to. come pray wid me. I want to sabby, 
(that is, 'understand,') God palaver.' It would tonch a heart of stone to hear 
those converted exhort others to flee from the wraih to come. We are striv- 
ing to build a temporary meeting-hou^e. Cannot the friends in America assist 
ns a little, if only fifty dollars? The recaptives [taken from slave ships a few 
years since] gave at our last meeting what little they could." 

CoHVERSioif OF AV AFRICAN KiNO. — The couversiou of the King of th9 
Baeutos, or Bechuana Basutos, in South Africa, is an event ol grtat im- 
portance in that distant land. Mohhtrsh, the king, had long been a iiieud of 
the French Protestant missionaries, who, in 182:i, tirHt began to labor among 
their refugee countrymen and the Hottentots of the VVagonmaker Valley, 
and, ten years later, planted a station near the residence of the Banuio mon- 
arch. The news of this conversion was recently announced by M. Cas^alis, 
former missionary, at Paris, at the meeting held in the church of the Redemp- 
tion, and deeply affected the assembly. "It likewise afforded an occa^^iou for 
the chief, or prince, Tsekelo, who was present at the meeting, once again to 
make a speech, with the originality and eloquence which are his characteris- 
tics. He expressed in a touching manner the joy which he had experienced 
in the conversion of his venerated tather; and he referred the glory of this 
lact, first to the gracious power of tiie Lord, and then to the efforts and pray- 
ers of those French misnionaries whose presence had heen the source of so 
unch blessing to his country." 

Db. Livingstone. — At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, London, 
Jnoe 13th, Sir R. Murchison referred to the prebent position of Dr. Living- 
Stone, and the succor tiiat is to be sent to him. lie said that no expedition 
was to start from England or elsewhere. Dr. Livingstone had been lor 
three years and more in the heart of Atrica, The £1,000 given by the Gov- 
ernuieut would go out with the Consul of Zanzibar, who happens accideutly 
to be in this country, and he would instruct Dr. Kirk to retit the same ex- 
pedition which started belore, but which was impeded by an attack ot cholera. 
ll would take two months or more for those hupplies to go from the seaboard 
to Ujiji; but he hoped in seven or eight monilis good news would be received, 
and that soon after that Dr. Livingbtone would arrive in his own country. 
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From the Loudoun Republican. 

ADDBESS OF PBESIDENT BOTE AT LEESBITBG, VA., AUOITST 80, 1870, 

AT A MEETING OF GOLOBED MASONS. 

COLORED EXCURSION TO THIS PLACE — GRAND PROCESSION — SPEECH 

FROM PRESIDENT ROYE — A GALA DAY. 

The train arrived on Tuesday about twelve m. The excur- 
sionists consisted of Universal Lodge, No. 1., A. Y. M., of Alex- 
andria, with many friends from Washington, Georgetown, and 
Alexandria, among whom were President Roye, Eev. Fields 
Cook, George L. Seaton, member of the Legislature, and other 
leading colored men. The procession formed at the depot, and, 
headed by the First National Band (colored) of Washington — 
Mr. Wm. Lee, leader, and Mr. Thomas A. Johnson, major — 
proceeded to the court-house grounds, followed by a hack con- 
taining the speakers. ***** 

The immense audience was called to order by the Rev. Fields 
Cook, who proceeded to make some interesting remarks on 
Masonry. After speaking for ten or fifteen minutes, he alluded 
in proper and complimentary terms to the distinguished guest 
who had kindly consented to address them on the occasion, 
and concluded by introducing the Hon. Edward James Roye, 
President of the Republic of Liberia. 

SPEECH OP MR. ROYE. 

I am before you to-day, at the kind and earnest invitation 
of the distinguished gentlemen who have been instrumental in 
getting up this interesting excursion, who flattered me with a 
hope that I would be able to tell them something about 
the Republic of which I have the honor to be President. I 
will say, that while in New York city I repeatedly refused 
invitations of a similar nature, and I now have a number of invi- 
tations from different parts of the country, entreating me to 
address my people ; but as I did not come to this country to 
make stump speeches, I have to decline them all, except this 
one, I accepted this invitation, because I claim to be a Virginian, 
as both of my wives were from and raised in this old Common- 
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wealth, and many of my people are from it. I was born in 
Ohio, but my mother wa& a Virginian, is the reason I claim to 
be one. 

Although my destinies are east in a different country, I feel 
a deep and abiding interest in my people here. I watched 
with the most intense solicitude the progress of the events in 
this country that resulted in your freedom. With this freedom 
has come to you fearful responsibilities. There is a party in 
this country that has contended, and still contends, that you 
are only fit for servants and slaves. There is another party 
that contends that you are human beings, endowed with all the 
God-given powers of the white man. It rests now with you 
to determine which of these two predictions shall come true. 
Eemember Mr. Lincoln and his coadjutors, who planned and 
fought for j^our freedom. Be true to your friends in every 
event. Show yourselves to be honest, upright, truthful, and 
sincere, and you will always have friends to stand by you and 
for you. Be polite to all, and remember that politeness is the 
characteristic of a gentleman and lady. I find the most intel- 
ligent and elevated in society always to be the most polite. 
Queen Victoria bows to every one; her servants only to their 
superiors. 

I am just from Europe. I have seen much of that country, 
and never was better treated in my own country than I have 
been there. I have access there to the ruler of the nation. 
There is no distinction made on the continent because of my 
color. I presume some people of this State still talk about 
color, and never think of looking under the surface, to see the 
manhood possessed by black as well as white men. 

As this is a Masonic festivity, I will say that I have been a 
Mason for twenty-five years, and have traveled to the seventh 
mile-post on my journey toward the East. Masonry in the 
hands of good men is a noble organization; in the hands of bad 
men it is one of the very worst. ***** 

He reminded his audience again that he did not come here 
or to this country to induce the colored people to emigrate to 
Liberia, but hoped to make his country so attractive as to 
draw them to it, as foreigners were drawn to this country, by 
their own free will and choice. 

I did not intend to say half so much, friends, on these mat- 
ters, but my heart is too full to admit of restraint. I intended 
to talk about my distant home to you, but I have already wea- 
ried your patience, and will ask you to excuse me from speak- 
ing further. At this point there was such a universal shout of 
"go on" — "we're not tired," &c., that the speaker read from 
a prepared manuscript tJie following interesting and able de- 
scription of Liberia. 
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[The above is a very imperfect outline of the President's 
remarks; owing to want of space we are only able to give this 
synopsis. — Ed. J 

Being from Liberia, Africa, it would be very natural in you 
to anticipate that my theme would be one or the other, or both 
of these. 

It would be great folly and presumption in me to believe 
that I can so speak on such themes as to be entertaining to 
those who are well informed as to the geography and history 
of the one and the other — themes uninteresting to those who 
know the geography and histories of all countries which have 
been fully or only partially explored. 

The little boys a*id girls of all enlightened countries have 
studied a description of the earth, the divisions of its surface, 
natural or artificial, together with its productions and inhab- 
itants. As these boj's and girls have grown in age, they have 
increased in knowledge on every subject. Then, there is no 
theme or subject within the limited province of mj' knowledge 
unless it be to tell 3'ou what Africa wants to make the speedy 
subject of the fulfillment of God's promise to her — "Ethiopia 
shall stretch forth her hands unto God." And even this subject 
is fraught with many difficulties, not in the want of capabilities 
in the subject for perfect elucidation, but in the speaker who 
stands before you. 

First. Can a whole peninsula, or the largest island, which 
the Suez canal makes it, be reclaimed from a barbarism which, 
in most parts of Africa, has continued for nearly 5870 years? 
What means can be. employed which shall be etfectual in 
changing a state of things of so remarkable a duration? The 
answer, which is plain and easy, cannot be admitted without 
much cool and deliberate reflection, in which known, wedded, 
and very curious traditional habits have to be studied and 
overcome by the substitution of those habits which, under the 
scrutiny of enlightened reason, (what they must be masters of,) 
Africa must be forced to adopt. 

The great and inexhaustible riches of Africa are yet to invite 
the attention of far-seeing statesmen, to lay down those policies 
which shall make her groat indeed, and which shall add to the 
wealth of their respective countries, that may chance to pro- 
duce the ablest statesmen for Africa's redemption. What will 
such statesmen clearly perceive to be the first step in an enter- 
prise that shall greatly interest the whole world? The first 
thing will be to decide whether American, European, and 
Asiatic constitutions can become as satie, in the prospect of the 
total allotment of all their days in Africa, as at home in Europe, 
Asia, or America. 
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I believe exotic nationalities and constitutions can be made 
as remarkable for longevity in Africa as elsewhere. 

I will here instance a German, or Hamburg house, that was 
established in Liberia before I went to it. I have been in 
Liberia above twenty-four years, and I have not known of a 
single death to take place in the house of C. Goedelt, Esq., who 
about twelve or fifteen years ago returned to Hamburg with a 
very ample fortune — perhaps that of a million of dollars. He 
has had two successors, one of whom also has retired with a 
fortune quite as large as that of the first. Mr. Wm. Yantzer, 
Consul for the North German Confederation, and a chief of the 
Wierman house, (which Mr; Goedelt first represented and estab- 
lished) is also rich, and thinks of retiring to enjoy his riches in 
his own country — Hamburg. The house just named sends 
from four tu six ships or barka to the coast every year, ladened 
with goods, which ships are promptly returned ladened with 
palm-oil, camwood, ivory, and sundry other products, and 
specie; and to my knowledge they have not lost on the coast 
a single individual in the employment of the house. The Libe- 
rian coast has several German houses doing business on a large 
scale. 

You would ask whether any other nationalities are represent- 
ed in the Liberian trade? — the English and the Americans. 
They take precedence in the Liberian trade, according to years 
engaged and capital stock invested in trade, which is indicated 
in the order they have been named. 

But, after all that has been said, the first link of inquiry 
about living in Africa has not been satisfactorily cleared up. 

in a few words, simple and clear, the facts will be given 
you. 

Good and generous living. Providence permitting, with mod- 
eration and temperance in all things, is the only road to a Long 
life in Africa, (as well as elsewhere.) 

The Germans, either from a knowledge of the necessity of 
observing these facts, or from a national habit, have lost none 
of their members in the African trade in above twenty -four 
years of my residence. I cannot bring to mind an instance of 
death out of the Wierman-Hamburg house. 

Good living, temperance, and contentment, with a comforta- 
ble house to live in, are the only reliable guaranties for health 
and long life in Africa. The English and Americans liave had 
equal success as they have observed this God-given law tor an 
African safe home. Bat for this rule observed, 1 would fear to 
remain in Afirica myself. 

The oldest oiticeus of Liberia observe these briefly stated 

maxims. Of coarse to them must be added some kind of exer- 

. For none in AMoa can escape, however rich, irom the 
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fnlfillment of the Divine injunction without injury — "By the 
Bweet of thy brow thou shalt eat bread." 

Other dangers to life, not mentioned, constitute the second 
liok of inquiry about living in Africa, admitting that, the soil 
being fertile, every tropical production well suited to the 
Bustenance of man, and fruit, being produceable, are of the 
difficulties about the climate and the means of a satisfactory 
subsistence so settled, as to settle the rest. 

What avail all escapes from malignant diseases and hunger, 
only to fall a prey to the rapacity of the wild native Africans, 
and then lions, tigers, leopards, boa-constrictors, and other 
snakes, lizzards, ants, called drivers, and termites or white 
ants. 

With regard to the millions of natives who inhabit Africa, 
there need not be any fear entertained of them, if a policy of 
intercourse and continued kindness be pursued toward them in 
all things. A truer or kinder people cannot be found. Because 
some of them are very uncomely, it will be seen by observation 
and experience that they are not to be prejudged and treated 
unkindly and coarsely because of their exterior appearance. 

But every good may be secured and imparted mutually by 
all good-natured people, by treating the natives in all respects 
as they treat one another. And the one hundred and fifty 
millions of Africa's population can be made available for all 
the purposes which Divine Providence in his dealings with 
men secures in the way of their highest, universal, secular and 
spiritual good. 

The native Africans can be made the instruments of opening 
the unexplored regions, building railroads or canals, where the 
"want of navigable rivers has kept the rest of the world in 
almost utter ignorance of those parts beyond the coast. The 
native Africans, it is plain, can be made the producers of a 
trade worth thousands of billions of dollars — a trade that shall 
command the respect of the whole world. And an intercourse 
will be established which must result in the civilization and 
conversion of the race of men who have remained in barbarism, 
in part, the vast number of years before named. 

With regard to danger to life from lions, tigers, leopards, 
boa-constrictors, lizzards, black ants, white ants, and other 
things, they are as little to be feared as the wild animals and 
iDSccts of America. 

I have long held the opinion that the conversion of Africa 
from her long traditional superstitions to Christianity must 
be preceded by a free and legitimate trade, which they are 
always most ready to welcome and respect, than any other 
cause which can and may bo offered to engage their attention. 
In the present state of Africa and the Africans, I think I 
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clearly see the finger of Providence pointing to the identical 
means which shall cause Africa to exult in the redemption of 
the Saviour's blood. 

The great trade of Africa opened into active operation calls 
for the execution of the command, because of the greater effect 
— "Go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture." Christians who obey this Divine injunction duly honor 
God, ennoble and enlarge the Christian's power to do good, 
and place the Christian's profession and his acts as corrobo- 
rating his honesty in the highest work to which God commis- 
sioned man for the salvation of his fellow men. These men, 
true to whatever Christian profession they make, without 
regard to sect or denomination — who carry out God's injunc- 
tions — are the real benefactors of the human race; and the his- 
tory of them in future ages will declare them entitled to the 
distinction of having been earth's truest and most exalted no- 
blemen — men who had placed the Bread of Life within the 
reach of their dying fellow mortals, urged forward by no other 
reward on earth than a Heaven-approved conscience of having 
done a commanded duty towards God and man. Men who 
had been pointed out for the stewardships in God's vineyard, 
either on account of an ability to lead or to be led in tlie con- 
version of the world- or on account of the pecuniary ability 
with which God seems to make some men the chosen reposito- 
ries for great religious and civil reformations. 

Hence, the Methodist Episcopal Church, which I mention 
because of its being the most numerous in the United States 
and some other countries, and because of the confidence it 
everywhere holds amongst those who know it best as a church; 
the church which, through the agency of its bishops, elders, 
preachers, teachers, stewards, and lay members, commands 
millions of dollars per annum for the propagation of the gospel 
in foreign lands ; — what can inspire confidence in any good work 
more than to impress everywhere that their actions and pro- 
fessions have only one effect upon the minds of all; that tneir 
work is a labor of love ? 

It is not my purpose to disparage the persuasion to which I 
helong, or any other othodox denomination of Christians; but 
to see, and wish to witness, a rival goodness in godliness in 
any and all, without cause to withhold that goodness from any 
when it really exists. For God looks into the secret recesses 
of the heart. And so may we, if we act, profess, and dpeak 
habitually for God's honor on earth, and spread of the Eedeem- 
er's kingdom, hold out to meet in the church triumphant 
above. 

It is quite usual for speakers to expect their audiences to 
contribute something to defray their expenses, but I neither 
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expect nor shall ever allow a box or hat to be taken around 
for my benefit, in my private capacity, or for that of my coun- 
try, in my public and representative character as the President 
of Liberia. This resolve is not because we are so rich, but 
because I have always been opposed to begging, if one can 
make out to live without it. But I will now suggest and say to 
all those who are willing to combine to make themselves rich 
by subscribing or taking shares in a railroad, from 100 to 300 
miles back into the country from Monrovia, that the Liberian 
Government will render every facility required to make it a 
success, and one of the. most profitable enterprises of the age. 
The facilities the government can offer are these : She will give 
the company lands at a cheap rate, if owned by her, that is 
not owned by the citizens or natives, for seivices to be rendered 
in carrying freight or passengers when the railroad shall have 
been completed and ready for use. She will allow foreign cit- 
izens to go into the country to manage their interests thereto 
in the way that shall suit their interests best. We shall give 
them the protection of our laws while they act in subordination 
to the laws. 

Further, I will use my influence with the people and Legisla- 
ture of Liberia to have the Constitution changed, so as to 
admit as citizens all, particularly those who may embark either 
their means or their personal services in the construction of rail- 
roads in the interior. 

In this part of Africa camwood and palm-nut groves abound, 
roamed by all kinds of African animals, one of which, the 
elephant, furnishes a large and profitable trade. These three 
articles, namely, camwood, palm-oil, and ivory, constitute an 
active trade and competition amongst the merchant and 
trading ships of different nations. Of these, as before re- 
marked, the Germans stand first, English second, Americans 
third, French fourth, and Spanish fifth. The others are not 
worth naming. These articles alone amount to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars per annum in the way of exports from our 
coast. They readily sell for gold in every market; camwood 
for from £20 to £35 or from flOO to $165 in England per ton, 
and sometimes much higher. In America camwood sells from 
$125 to $200 per ton; during the civil war it sold, in some 
cases, above $300 per ton. In Liberia the wood is now sold 
as a matter of favor for $80 to $85 per ton — not less by the 
hundred tons in gold. Palm-oil sells on the coast at this time 
from 36 to 40 cents per gallon in gold or barter without casks. 
In foreign markets it commands from 8 to 14 cents per pound, 
or a little less than tallow. Ivory is worth, brought to the 
Liberian market towns, from 50 cents to $1 50 per pound. 

I have been prolix in my remarks about these African pro- 
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ductions, because I want you to see the subject of advaDtages 
which the African trade offers to those who shall prepare a 
way, as aforesaid, to bring these commodities from where the 
only cost to obtain the greatest quantity required in foreign 
markets will be the cheap labor of the native Africhns on the 
spot, who will chop down the camwood trees, gather the palm- 
nuts from the trees and express the oil, kill the elephant, take 
the teeth and hides to market, eating the meat. These commod- 
ities the natives will carry from both sides of the road to the 
railroad depots, for sale on the spot, or for removal with them- 
selves to the sea-board, where a competition of buyers would 
be brought into requisition. The few commodities named are 
far from comprising the number of valuables in which the in- 
terior abounds. I will name a few others, which a demand for 
them would cause th*eir unexampled increase by native labor: 
cotton, sugar-cane, coffee, ground-nuts, ginger, arrow-root, rice, 
indian corn, black and red pepper, figs, yams, sweet potatoes, 
beans and peas of all sorts, watermelons, plaintains, bananas, 
grapes, cherries, cassada or casava, the indigo plant, limes, 
lemons, oranges, mangrove plums, the cinnamon tree, cucum- 
bers, okra of different kinds, bread-fruit, cabbages, pine- 
apples, cocoa of which the chocolate is made, beets, radishes, 
mustard, &c. The exportable portion of these vegetable pro- 
ducts are at once perceived as valuable. The others are de- 
sirable to the residents. 

Woods which abound are teak wood for ship-building, and 
many cabinet woods, called there mahogany. 

Minerals: Iron ore, very pure, abounds in great quantities. 
Bar gold and gold dust are brought to market by the Mandin- 
goes; quarts, the evidence of the presence of gold, is quite 
abundant in Montserrado county, near Clay-AsbTand. 

Domestic animals, the number of which may be increased 
indefinitely, are hogs, horses, cattle, sheep, and goats. There 
are wild hogs and cows in the woods. 

Domestic fowls are numerous, and consist of the following: 
Chickens, guinea fowls, turkeys, ducks, geese. The last two 
are found wild. 

The hippopotami and alligators are found in the Liberian 
rivers. 

I heartily thank you, ladies and gentlemen, fbr your kind 
attention. 

CONCLUSION. 

The distinguished speaker was frequently interrupted by 
the applause of his audience during the progress of his inter- 
esting speech. At the conclusion of these entertainments the 
akers were taken in charge by Mr. Wm. F. Bales to his refr. 
^ e they dined and spent some time together. 
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We noticed among the audience quite a number of our old 
citizens, who complimented the speakers very highly for their 
able addresses, which had reminded them of the old days, 
■when they and many others had advocated gradual emancipa- 
tion and colonization of the slaves in Liberia. 

Everything passed off quietly. The procession re-formed, 
and proceeded about five o'clock for the depot. On their arri- 
val at the Kepublican office the procession halted, and the 
excellent band discoursed some of its sweetest music, after 
which the crowd gave three hearty cheers for the Loudoun 
Republican, for which compliment they and the band have 
our sincere thanks. 

On marching by the residence of our excellent mayor they 
also halted and gave him a serenade. 

As the long train moved off, the welkin rang with merry 
shouts, both from the train and those from whom they were 
parting. 



THE GOUirrBT EAST OF LIBEBIA.* 

(Concluded from page 266.) 

RETURN FROM MUSARDU. 

On Friday, the 25th of December, at eight a. m., we bade 
farewell to Musardu, and arrived at Mahommadu at six p. m. 
Here we passed several days, in order to take observations and 
to see the market. This market is held every Wednesday, 
outside of the eastern wall. 

On Wednesday, the 30th, this market took place. It con- 
tained three hundred head of cattle, which were offered at 
three or four dollars a head in our money. The usual articles 
of rice, onions, palm-oil, cotton, country cloths, tobacco, and 
iron were present. There were a number of slaves for sale, 
especially children. A pretty little Mandingo girl, about nine 
years of age, was sent to my house with one of my boys, in 
order that I might purchase her. She cost 9,000 kolu, or about 
$15 in our money. I was curious to know how she became a 
slave, as Mandingoes are seldom ever enslaved. I declined to 
buy her, on the ground that Tibbabues never held slaves. The 
child herself seemed to be disappointed; for she showed that 
she preferred falling into my hands in preference to her own 
people. The Mandingoes are harsher with their slaves than 
the Boozies. Among the Boozies it is difficult to distinguish 
the slaves by any mark of dress or usage ; but the Mandingoes, 
though not excessively cruel, have drawn the lines of difference 
in so strong a manner that you cannot fail to perceive them. 

* Narratitk of k JouBMXT TO McsA&DU, the Capital of the Western Biandingoes. By 
Bei\iamia Aaderson. 
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A great many cattle remained unsold. The season of the 
dries is very severe on them, and they sometimes die from 
over-driving. Several died the next day after the market was 
over. They are the large, reddish, long-horned cattle, which 
we usually buy from the interior. The highlands, from which 
they come, explains why they do not thrive so well as the 
black, short-horned, and sturdy cattle of the coast, known 
among us as the "leeward cattle." 

It was at this town that I first experienced the hospitality 
of these people in their own country. Our Mandingoos aro 
Mohammedans; but they have an invincible partiality for Tib- 
babues, who are known to be Christians and the people of the 
book. It is also well known that there is some difference in 
the creeds or beliefs: yet the unbelieving Tibbabue is sure to 
be housed, fed, and befriended in a manner that is not always 
practiced among the faithful themselves. 

While they were repairing the wall of Mahom.madu, I was 
requested to carry some of the mortar and place it in the wall, 
that it might be said that "a Tibbabue helped to build these 
walls." I contributed all I could to make them impregnable. 

During our stay there we were also taken to their foundry, 
whore they were busily engaged in preparing iron for the 
market. The pieces of pure iron taken from the furnaces are 
again heated; they are then reduced to a long triangular shape 
by pounding them with large, heavy stones — a process simple 
and laborious enough, and a work which is entirely left for the 
slaves. Blacksmithing, such as the making of stirrups, bits, 
spurs, etc., is done by the Mandingoes themselves, as being a 
mechanical art too noble to be performed by slaves. 

On Thursday, the 31st of December, we left Mahommadu, 
and reached Yukkah at half-past four o'clock p. m. We were 
now among the Boozies again. The Yukkah hills run N.E. 
and S. W. The towns of Mahommadu and Yukkah stand at 
the very foot of the south-eastern slope. I am informed that 
many other Mandingo and Boozie towns are situated on the 
same side of this range. At Mahommadu the plain, in a south- 
east direction, is only interrupted by swells and rolling hills, 
rising and running in every direction, and marked by nO par- 
ticular feature, except the reddish color of the soil and their 
summits ridged with the dwarfish prairie tree before mentioned. 
The plains are white clay, mixed with beds of iron ore. At 
Mahommadu, the south-east slope strikes the plain at a great 
angle; but at Yukkah, it rests upon a series of small table-lands 
that extend out a half mile before they finally come down into 
the plains. The vast spaces of grass and reddish soil are 
relieved by patches of dense vegetation, marking the gullies 
and ravines. / Heavy blocks of granite are set in the sides of 
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the Yukkah hills, awaiting only to be loosened by the rains to 
roll from their places to the bottom. At night the whole 
country seems on fire from the burning of the grass. 

On January 1st, 1809, we left Vukkah, and reached Ballatah 
at two p. M. On the road we passed several streams of water, 
flowing over granite beds, with a temperature of 58*^ to 60*^ 
Fahrenheit. We had also passed over three plains, rising one 
above another, in which lines of trees traced off curious plots 
and divisions, as if they were purposely laid out for farming. 
The spaces were filled in with green grass and scattering 
clumps of trees. 

January 2d. From Ballatah, we traveled to the village of 
Gazzahbue. January 3d. From Gazzahbue we reached Gub- 
bewallah, Dowilnyah's residence. The king was still at Ziggah 
Porrah Zue; but in three days he returned to his own town. 
Here, though anxious to hasten home, I was obliged to spend 
some time; since it is contrary to politeness to hurry away 
from the town of a great ^chief without having resided with 
him two or three weeks. All my friends who had arrived from 
Ziggah Porrah Zue were delighted to see me, and they began 
to grow solicitous about my returning to their country again. 
Promises of all kinds were made if I would return ; promises of 
a very peculiar kind were made by the king if I would only 
return. 

The ladies of Wymar seemed no less anxious respecting me; 
and they frequently asked me why, since I possessed the means 
of making so many presents, I did not have a number of women 
to sing and clap hands and proclaim my importance, after the 
fashion of their great men. To which I replied, that such was 
not the custom of " Weegees," or Americans. They were, 
however, unwilling that I should go through their country 
" unhonored and unsung;" they therefore proposed to compli- 
ment me with this .custom, and merrily fell to clapping and 
singing; then, raising their right hands to the sky, rent the air 
with their acclamations of praise and flattery. 

On Monday, the 25th of January, we took leave of King 
Dowilnyah. The king presented us with several large country 
cloths, and a very large and heavy ivory. He had also sent 
for a horse; but we declined receiving the presents, as we had 
no one to carry them. He would have furnished us carriers, 
had it not been that they would have to pass through the 
Domars, with whom they were not on friendly terms. 

About four o'clock p. m. we reached Boe. Here we spent a 
day to rest. On Wednesday, the 27th January, at four o'clock 
p. M., we came to Nubbewah's town. King Nubbewah was 
not at home when we arrived ; but late in the afternoon this 
sick and feeble old man came stalking into the town, followed 
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by his head warrior and a number of young men, all armed. 
In the evening they held a council, and ^Nubbewab himself 
delivered a speech with a violence of gesture and voice that 
little corresponded with the languid, sickly frame from which 
it came. 

The next morning we went to the king. We made him a 
small present, and immediately left his town. We arrived at 
Bokkasah at four o'clock p. m. 

From Bokkasah we came to Fissahbue, on Monday, the 8th 
of February, 1869. On Tuesday, the 9th, we arrived at Zola. 
King Momoru had not, up to this time, been able to eflPect a 
reconciliation between the parties. Every day they made 
reprisals on each other. While I was there the Boozies suc- 
ceeded in capturing several persons belonging to the BarliDe 
people. The wars of these people are, however, not attended 
with any sanguinary results. They consist mostly in surprising 
a few individuals where they can be suddenly come upon. 
Sometimes the roads are waylaid wherever their respective 
traders are supposed to pass. These, together with some other 
petty annoyances, constitute their principal mode of warfare. 
The large walled towns are seldom taken. Pitched battles are 
seldom fought; and even when tliese people may be said to 
take the open field, most is done by some war chief by way of 
displaying his individual prowess. If they were to indulge too 
much in war they could never have the numerous and large 
markets with which their country is everywhere dotted. 

Tuesday, the 16th of February, 1869, we started from Zola, 
passed through the Boozie towns of Yahwuzue, Kaulitodah, 
Wwzugahzeah. On the road we met Beah, our Mandingo 
guide, with some Bokkasah traders. We halted at Powlazue. 
Wednesday, the 17th of February, we passed Zolaghee and its 
large creek, running over a bed of red feldspar granite. Thou- 
sands of fish, known among us as *'bonies," were swimming 
close to shore, not at all annoyed by the people who were 
bathing in the same water. 

We halted at Moffotah. Thursday, the 18th of February, 
we passed Malang, Ballah, and Dahtazue, and halted at a small 
village. On Friday, the 19th of February, we reached Barko- 
irah. Saturday, the 20th, leaving Barkomah, we passed 
through several villages and the town of Nessahbeah. We 
halted at Sellayo, at six o'clock p. m. 

Sunday, the 21st, starting from Sellayo, we passed Barpellum, 
where we saw a man who had been wounded in four places 

th a cutlass. Ho had been beset in the road by some 

nown persons; showing, after all, the danger and insecu- 

:>f the roads, as well as the folly of traveling unarmed. At 

we reached Totoquella, the residence of King Mo- 
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mom, where we were received with every demonstration of 
joy and hospitality. Here we spent some time, in order to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity of completing calculations 
of longitude, which, when we were at Boporo, we had been 
Tinal)le to do on account of the weather. 

While we were staying at Totoquella, some of the king's 

5)eople killed an elephant; and instead of beef we had elephant 
br dinner. The part regarded as a delicacy, and upon which 
we dined heartily, was the proboscis. Ho had not yielded his 
life in a tame, unbecoming manner; his death was attended 
with the flight of his enemies, the smashing up of gun-stocks, 
the stamping and rending of saplings. One musket had its 
barrel literally bent to an angle of ninety degrees. The narrow 
escape of the hunters themselves suggested to me what might 
have happened, had I attacked the herd of elephants feeding 
in the cotton-fields of Ballatah. There the country is open 
«nd exposed; here the friendly woods and jungle offer the 
hunter immediate concealment and protection. The elephants 
upon the highlands pertinaciously go in herds, and scarcely 
ever allow themselves to be separated. Intrepid elephant-hunt- 
ers, accustomed to display firmness and certainty within six 
paces of a furious charge, are invited to try their prowess 
with the Ballatah elephants. 



Prom the Boston Watchman and Reflector, September 1, 1870. 
AHEBIGAN GOLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Editor OF Watchman and Reflector. — An item in the "Cur- 
rent Notes" of a recent issue of your excellent paper has led me 
to review the work of the above-named Society, and I beg to give 
the result to your readers. In March, 1818, Samuel J. Mills 
and Bbenezer 'Burgess, (now Eev. Dr. Burgess, of Dedham, 
Mass.,) arrived on the western coast of Africa, under appoint- 
ment of the Society, to select a location for its contemplated 
Colony. In February, 1820, the Society sent its first emigrants 
to the locality selected by Messrs. Mills and Burgess, in num- 
ber eighty-six. It has sent some emigrants every year since, 
including the years of our late war. The smallest number sent 
in any one year is twenty-three in 18G4, and the largest num- 
ber seven hundred and ninety-six, in the year 1832. It has sent 
since the late war a fraction less than two thousand four hun- 
dred, and not one-half of the applicants. It has now more 
than one thousand a])plicants for passage in November next, 
and is making great exertions to send as many of them as are 
adapted to go. The present applicants are generally so worthy 
persons that nothing but the want of the means will prevent 
most of them from being sent. Including one thousand two 
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hundred and fifty-seven sent by the Maryland Society, and five 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-two re-captured Africans 
by the United States Government, by the Society's aid, the 
whole number sent since 1820 is nineteen thousand and fifty- 
four, being an average of three hundred and e*ighty-one per 
year. As the result of the Society's work in Africa, Liberia 
is now a negro republican Christian nation, so highly respect- 
able as to be acknowledged amongst the sisterhood of nations 
by all the leading Powers of the globe. It has a population of 
six hundred thousand souls, mostly gathered from the heathen 
tribes. It has churches of seven different denominations, a 
highly respectable college, and private and common schools. 
The Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Lutheran 
Boards of Foreign Missions have their agents and missionaries 
in Liberia with reference to " the regions beyond." The Amer- 
ican Board is arranging to join them. The missionary enter- 
prise now seems feasible in sickly Western Africa, through 
Liberia, by means of colored missionaries. The Government 
of Liberia has been, since 1847, entirely in the hands of the 
people. It has now exercised all the functions of an independ- 
ent government, modeled after our own, for nearly a quarter 
of a century, with remarkable dignity and general success. 
Commerce and agriculture are in so favorable condition as to 
command the praise of all conversant with them. The origi- 
nal dwellings of the])eople are already giving place to a better 
class of buildings, many of wiiich are brick and stone. Liberia 
is fairly well on the way to be a great nation, and to do for the 
African continent what New England has done for this conti- 
nent. 

And now the Society which has been the honored instru- 
ment of this truly great work is having, in the freedom of our 
former slaves, a new era, and was never further from being 
"superannuated" than now. Its work now is to aid such of 
our colored people as are sure to be benefited by going to Li- 
beria, and sure to be a benefit in the great work so happily 
commenced in Africa, to go with success. Large numbers <rf 
the best of them are anxious to go for their own good and that 
of their fatherland. A prime design of the American Coloni- 
zation Society has ever been to make in Africa a negro Christ- 
ian republican nation, with reference at once to the good of 
our colored people and the elevation of the continent of Africa. 
Great success has attended the effort, and now it is met by the 
freedom of our slaves, large numbers of whom appreciate the 
great work in their fatherland, and are appealing to the Soci- 
ety for aid to go and participate in it. There can be no doubt 
that the Society will have increased aid in its work as it be- 
comes better understood. The old friends will continue and 
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increase their contributions, and new ones will be largely 
added. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Society recognizes the 
fact of the full citizenship of our colored people in this coun- 
try. But the right to stay here involves the right to go to 
Africa, or an^'wliere else they please. Who will deny them the 
privilege, as so many of them deem it, of engaging in the work 
in Africa, and thus at the same time consulting their own pref- 
erences. D. c. H. 



MOHAMMEDANISM IN SOUTH AFBIGA. 

The great obstacle and rival to all Christian Missionary en- 
terprise in the towns of the Cape Colony is Mohammedanism. 
Yet it is precisely the existence of that system, with its perni- 
cious influence upoo society, its soul-destroying errors, and the 
necessity of effecting its overthrow, that requires us to main- 
tain a citadel and a militant host. The worship of the false 
prophet was imported into South Africa during the period of 
Dutch rule, from their dependencies in the Eastern Archipel- 
ago. It gradually found favor among the slaves, and, since 
their emancipation, has made rapid strides. At least one-fifth 
of the population of Capetown is Mohammedan, and its con- 
verts are- many in Stellcnbosch, Simonstown, Port Elizabeth, 
and other places. As a system, for a long time, it consisted 
chiefly in a negation of* Christianity', the use of certain apparel, 
the observance of certain feaj^ts, and a few simple rites. As 
epitomized by one of our oM missionaries, it meant, to most of 
its votaries, nothing boyond '• cakes, coffee, and a red hand- 
kerchief on the head." But of late it has had regular inter- 
course with Mecca. Youths have been sent to the sacred shrine, 
and come back consecrated priests. Mosques have been built, 
rival sects have instituted quarrels, and been repeatedly before 
the law courts; Turkish Consuls and other gentlemen have 
guarded their interests, and, on the strength of their sectarian 
zeal, met with the Sultan of Turkey's regards, and the fate of 
many an election has been determined by a host of Abduls, 
whom Christian legislators and councillors have courted. Is- 
lamism counts now among its numbers here man}' of the most 
respectable and wealthy colored classes; numbers of clerks and 
mechanics worship in its mosques; thousands join in its merry 
holiday-keeping, noisy festivals, rigorous fasts, luxurious feasts, 
and illuminations of house and cemetery. It is the great pan- 
derer to vice. It has a strong hold on the passions of the 
people by its close affinities to the carnal mind; it fosters their 
prejudices against a spii-itual religion by its system of bodily 
exercise; it commends itself to their understanding by its 
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vaunted sobriety, in which many Christians, by name and pro- 
fession, are so ^hameftrlly defective; it plays on their fears by 
its supposed powers of witchcraft, and of inflicting or remov- 
ing at will the direst diseases, and by its knowledge and use of 
slow poisons. And it oiffers a social status to colored people, 
which they do not seem to attain under other auspices. — Wes- 
leyan Missionary Notices, 



FISH OULTUBE IN AFRICA. 

With all our talk about fish culture in this country, it appears 
that at Bizerta, an African city fifty miles distant from Tunis, 
are fish-ponds which have been in existence from time imme- 
morial, and which annually produce fine harvests of the finny 
tribes. The arrangement is a very simple one : A small stream, 
running into the sea, is widened out just above the city into a 
shallow pond. The water in the pond is at no time much 
above the level of the sea, and at times the sea water flows 
back into the pond. The pond is divided into twelve apart- 
ments, separated by an upright cane fence, which allows the 
water to circulate through the whole, at the same time keeping 
different kinds offish separate. The area of this pOnd is about 
one hundred acres. They are under exclusive Government 
control. Government officails takintc fish from one of the apart- 
ments at a time, and then not disturbing it for the next eleven 
months. Vast quantities offish are bred in these ponds, which, 
when taken, are sold to the inhabitants for a mere nominal 
price. The Government realizes a profit of from twelve to fifteen 
thousand dollars a year from its sales of fish. — Presbyterian. 



MEETING AT ZAliTESVILLE, OHIO. 

4 

A meeting was held in the First Presbyterian Church,- on 
Tuesday evening, July 26, Kev. J. P.Satford, of Putnam, act- 
ing as Chairman, and Samuel Oldham as Secretary. Prior to 
the commencement of the business for which the meeting was 
called prayer was off'ered by Kev. Mr. Saffbrd. 

Rev. B. F. Romaine, of Columbus, Secretary of the State 
Colonization Society, was then introduced to the audience, and 
gave in detail the object had in view by the Society. He stated 
the difficulties which the American Board of Foreign Missions 
had met in the sending out of missionaries to christianize Af- 
rica. Of the white missionaries who had gone there large 
numbers died, and still larger numbers, broken down by disease, 
have been compelled to return, while colored missionaries have 
grown vigorous under the influence of the climate, develop a 
more perfect manhood than they could possibly attain in this 
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eonntrjr, and have been saocesBful in their miasionarj eifofts. 
The Society does not propose to foroe any one tp go there; 
they were opposed to coercion ; but if a man wished to go to 
Africa, the Society desired to aid him in his efforts, by furnish- 
ing him means to go, and to sustain him in Liberia until he 
could set a «tart in the world; and with this kind of effort, 
through the influence of the Republic of Liberia, it was hoped 
to christianize Africa, and thus lulfiU the promises of God, that 
iBthiopia should praise him. He gave a large number of inter- 
esting facts in regard to the Republic of Liberia, its Constitu- 
tion, its President, and laws. At the conclusion of the address 
the meeting, on motion of John W. King, Esq., tendered the 
reverend gentleman a vote of thanks for his able and interest^ 
ing address. — ZanesviUe Courier. 



This is the name of a newspaper published at Monrovia 
on the first Wednesday in each month. From the numbers 
dated June 8 and July 6 we make the following extracts : 

The Secretary of State. — Gen. John N. Lewis, the present 
Secretary of State, is now in his fifty-ninth year. He has for 
more than a generation been in the diplon^atic and military 
service of the country. He has done service under every ad^ 
ministration but one, either as Colonial Secretary or Secretary 
of State, from the time of Buchanan to the present. There is 
one peculiarity about the General, which we would recommend 
to the emulation of the younger members of the community, 
it is this: He seems never to have felt himself too old to learn, 
or too long a resident of Liberia to gather information from 
new-comers. He reads, and therefore manages to keep abreast 
of the times, and contrives always to place himself en rapport 
with the progressive movements of the country. 

The President op Liberia College. — Hon. J. J. Roberts is 
erecting a new dwelling on the western slope of Cape Mesurado, 
facing the roadstead, where we learn it is his purpose to reside 
permanently. The location is a pleasant and sarubrious one; 
and we have no doubt that the Ex-President will enjoy many 
a delightful day in that quiet retreat. 

Rev. J. T. Richardson. — The Agent of the Northern Bap- 
tist Mission of the United States has been recently making a 
visit to the Cape Mount country, with a view to missionary 
operations. He reports the country as in a quiet state, and as 
onering very promising openings for missionary effort. 

2 
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Baptism op Native Princes. — We had the pleasure of wit- 
nessiog a few Sabbaths ago in the Episcopal Church the bap- 
tism of two native princes, son and nephew of Momoru, the 
King of Boporo, and grandsons of King Boatswain, who, in the 
early days of Liberia, so energetically assisteathe colonists. 

King Momoru. — In a private letter King Momoru writes 
from Totocoreh, under date of June 5th, as follows: "1 hope 
to visit the capital of Liberia before long. I hope my two 
children are well; force them to their books, and make them 
men. I would like to know from you if you would like to buy 
a fine horse, pure Mandingo breed. If so, let me know on the 
return of these boys. I send you a large twisted gold ear-ring, 
worth about twenty-five dollars, which you will please sell for 
me. Trusting that great good may be done for my country 
and people, and that God may bless you and your family and 
the people in America who sent me a school.'* 

Military. — A new military company, called the "Roberts 
Legion of Honor" has been recently organized in this citv, of 
which Hon. B. P. Yates and Gabriel Moore, Esq., are the lead- 
ing officers. We wish complete success to these old and tried 
soldiers, whose zeal for their country's security and prosperity 
has prompted them, after rendering so many valuable services 
in past years, to come forward in an effort to revive the mili- 
tary spirit in this country and improve the military skill of the 
younger officers. 

Annexation. — It is to be hoped that the failure of San Do- 
mingo to gain admission into the sisterhood of Caucasian States 
will teach a wholesome lesson to the few restless spirits in Li- 
beria who have for the last two years been attempting to dis- 
cuss the question of annexing this Republic to the United 
States. We trust that their western proclivities have received 
a salutary check, and that they will do one of two things — 
either set. themselves earnestly to work to build up a Negro 
nationality on this coast, by the power (under God) of their own 
brain and will, or betake themselves to the United States and 
become citizens of that growing paradise for the man of color. 
This will be a cheap and effectual method of annexing them- 
selves to that country, where they will have an opportunity of 
testing whether nominal identity of political rights secures 
social and political equality. For our part, we — and we speak 
for thousands — have faith in the Negro. We do not intend to 
seek for any annexati<5n, except that healthful, political and 
social annexation so often recommended in the messages of 
President Warner — annexation to the powerful native tribes 
in the interior, who will bring to us accessions pecuniary and 
ethnological, which we can hardly secure by looking across the 
ocean. 
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From the Liberia Register. 
NATIONAL SELF-SE8PECT. 

National self-respect is the basis of national progress and 
prosperity; with it, a nation lives and grows; without it, the 
State deteriorates and dies. But this national self-respect is 
the result of the aggregated self-respect of*the individuaiti that 
compose the State. 

If, then, we indeed desire the permanence and prosperity of 
our country, we should endeavor to cultivate a manly, self- 
respecting, and self-reliant spirit in ourselves and all those 
under our influence. 

And, moreover, this duty seems to be enjoined especially 
upon us as a rising negro State, both- by our past unfortunate 
condition, as oppressed exiles in the United States, and by our 
present necessarily resulting inferiority to other civilized 
nations in the arts and sciences, in wealth and power. 

Trusting, then, that our readers are among those who dare 
to confront an unwelcome truth, and who know that neither 
facts nor their influence on life and character can be destroyed 
by ignoring their existence, let us look our past and present 
status, in regard to self-respect, self-reliance, and true manhood, 
fall in the face, with a view to future improvement. 

He is the brave man who meets and opposes his own errors, 
and "by opposing ends them;" he is a coward, who hides from 
his faults and flees before his failings. 

" The day that sees a man a slave takes half his manly worth 
away," sung the old Greek poet more than a thousand years 
ago. If this be true of the man once free reduced to slavery, 
ho(W much more is it true of a people born and bred in servi- 
tude, to whom slavery has descended as an heir-loom from 
generation to generation? We mean by slavery, however, not 
only the chattel bondage of the once slaveholding States of 
the American Union, but also all the varied forms of social 
and civil oppression which have been meted out to the negro 
in that country, North as well as South, and which still are and 
will long continue practically to be the portion of his cup in the 
United States, despite ihQ theoretical civil and political equality 
of the negro accorded by the XVth amendment. 

To this social oppression-and prejudice, which we regard 
equally subversive of true manhood as chattel bondage, all of 
U8 who were born and bred in exile. have been more or less 
subjected, and by consequence our self-respect and self-reliance 
have become more or less depreciated. 

The reconstruction, then, of these deteriorated qualities, and 
the restoration of our maimed and crippled manhood, is a duty 
we owe to the State as well as to ourselvea and to our Creator. 
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The question then cornea, how can this be done? We an- 
swer, first, by cherishing and inculcating a feeling of love and 
admiration for our country as one of the highly favored localities 
of earth-— abundant and varied in its natural resources of wealth 
—fertile in its productions, beautiful and picturesque in it9 sce- 
nery, and salubrious in its climate. The Swiss loves almost to 
adoration his rqgged home among the snow-clad Alps, the 
barren glacier, and the awful avalanche. The Arab pre- 
fers his desert sands to the most fertile fields and verdant 
plains. ^< Iceland," say the inhabitants of that sterile ii^and^ 
vexed in turn by arctic frost and volcanic fire, "Iceland is 
the best land the sun shines upon." Thus with every people^ 
love and admiration of their own country seem to be a natural 
and irrepressible feeling. 

So we, too, must learn to love the land of our fkthers, and 
feel a pride in its special natural peculiarities. We naust cease 
to consider our climate unhealthy and unfavorable to mental 
and moral energy. And if some of us are unable to resist its 
miasma, and succumb to fever and other diseases induced by 
Our peculiar climatic conditions, we should impute this to the 
true cause, our improvidence. No people are more healthy 
than the native unmixed African. 

And, secondly, we should never disparage ourselves as indi- 
viduals or as a race, by repeating any of the malignant sneeis 
at the personal peculiarities of the negro which we learned 
while in exile from our oppressors. We should never indulge 
in invidious comparisons of our present achievements in art,. 
science, and wealth with those of other and older civilizations. 
But we should ever remember that the great civilizations of 
to-day are the net results of centuries of culture and Chris- 
tianity, while we are but three or four generations removed 
from ancestral barbarism, and barely one or two from chattel 
bondage. Nor does it follow that because negro civilization is 
late in its commencement, it will be the least in its attainments, 
or the shortest in duration. Nay, it is rather an advantage to 
commence civilization at this late period, for we can have the 
benefit of all the experience of the^o^f and of the attainments 
of the present. Guided by historic light and aided by present 
progress, we may acquire a degree of development in a few 
generations which it has cost otlTfer civilized nations centuries 
of effort to attain. Indeed, the advantages resulting from the 
application of th,e printing-press, the Bible, the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, increased facility of communication, the 
power of steam, the electric telegraph, and all the vast and 
varied machinery now available for human improvement can 
hardly be over estimated. 

But you may perhaps say, " that as a nation or race we have 
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eoarcely any of these things.^' True, but they are nevertheless 
tn the world, which a few centuries ago they were not, and, 
being in the world, we do and shaU have their assistance as 
civilising and christianizing agents. 

Again, self-respect and self-reliance may be developed and 
strengthened in ourselves as individuals and as a nation by 
the exercise of these faculties in the adoption of the policy of 
self'direction and self-support in our religious and educational 
establishments, just as far and fast as our circumstances will 
permit. It is true that most of our churches and many of our 
schools for some time to come must be of a misssonary cbarac- 
ter, and be supported by funds from abroad ; but we must ever 
regard this as a temporary arrangement, to be gotten rid of as 
soon as possible. 

But, above all, we ought to eschew any manifestation of 
increasing inability, weakness, and dependence. Not long 
since the question of annexation to the United States was 
gravely diseussed at a public meeting called for that purpose 
at Clay-Ashland. And we learn, much to our surprise, from 
An American paper, "that a strong feeling in favor of annexa- 
tion exists in Liberia.*' This speaks badly abroad for our 
national self-respect and self-reliance. But to us who are 
^behind the scenes,*' and know the ropes that move our political 
machinery, the thing is plain enough. More than tbree years 
ago this annexation movement was foreseen and predicted by 
the friends of progress and reform. Indeed, the feeling in 
Cavor of annexation exists only among a certain class, and owes 
its origin to the fact that the old fogy conservative element is 
losing its prestige and influence as young men come upon the 
stage of action and new men of intelligence and energy emi- 
grate hither. Now., this old iogj element would rather have 
DO country than one not governed according to their anti- 
quated notions, and prefer to be ruled by foreigners, unless they 
can themselves be rulers. Hence the annexation project. 

Annexation, indeed! Just so in the old days of slavery in 
the United States, stupid and worthless slaves, spirited away 
by the abolitionists, finding that they could not take care of 
themselves, used to go back to ^^old ma^sa" and beg to be again 
annexed. 

Bah! the very thought of annexation suggests canine affin- 
ities, and inclines one to whine and bark. 

From the Liberia Register. 
THE TWEVTY-SIXTH 07 JITLY. 

The National Anniversary was celebrated in this city with 
great spirit and enthusiasm. Notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather, there was a large civil and military escort from 
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the President's mansion, under the command of Colonel B. P. 
Yates. 

The exercises at the church were conducted in nnexception- 
ablo style. The singing, under the leadership of Hon. B. Ander- 
son, was performed splendidly. Miss Matilda A. Johnson 
presided at the melodoon. L. E. Leone, Esq., in the reading the 
Declaration of Independence, acquitted himself well. 

The oration by Professor Cmmmell fulfilled the expectations 
of the large auditory who had been drawn together by the 
reputation of the speaker. His theme — "Our JsTatiopal -SfiSi- 
takes and their Eemedies — was treated in an able and instruc- 
tive manner. He dwelt upon our neglect of the native jwp- 
ulation; our slight grasp upon the interior resources of the 
country; our needless dependence upon foreigners, &c., and 
suggested various plans by which our past deficiencies might 
be remedied. 

It is gratifying to notice that just at the present crisis in 
the histor}' of the negro race the leading minds of this nation 
should be directed to the great work of Liberia, viz, the open- 
ing up of our vast interior, and the elevation and incorporation 
of the native tribes. It is evident that, with such a country 
before us, we are needlessly scant in population and unneces- 
sarily limited in material resources. 

The orator spoke with great energy, and it appeared to us 
with great fK)wer, against the annexation idea, and adminis- 
tered a withering and well-merited rebuke to the agitators of 
that question. The "owlets" also, who live in a state of 
chronic despondency, must have winced under the canstio 
frankness with which he laid bare their sores. 

These men are hard to please, and are ever looking at the 
darker side of things. It is only when we look back to the 
past, as the speaker forcibly reminded us, that we adequately 
appreciate the position out of which we have emerged. Under 
these circumstances nothing but hopeful courage should con- 
stitute the prevalent feeling of Liberians. And if, amid these 
subjects of congratulation, the speaker thought it necessary to 
point out "national mistakes^' and defects, and to warn us 
against dangers, the effect arises, as he told us, not from the 
depression of failure, but from the sanguine expectation of 
greater results in the future. 

One gratifying feature of the celebration was the large nnm- 
ber of young men in attendance. The choir was composed 
entirely of young persons. The older heads are passing away. 

eh Bttcceeding year some familiar face is missed, and these 

ichinj; absences have been more than ordinarily observable 
i^he few years. It was so on the twenty-sixth. We 

familiar places some who have departed to 
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their rest, and ^a few others, who still survive like landmarks 
of the past, but so weakened in body as to be unequal even to 
the excitement of the national holiday. Yet the audience was 
as large, if not larger, than usual. The places formerly occu- 
pied with older heads were filled with their successors, strong 
in the vigor of youth, and able to appreciate and be moved by 
the progressive utterances of the eloquent orator. 



From the Liberia Register. 
THE ^ntST OF AUGUST DEXONSTBATIOK AT CLAY-ASHLAlSn). 

Mr. Editor: Through the kind invitation of Hon. EL. W. 
Johnson, Sr., and Governor Erskine, we joined a party on a 
trip to the town of Clay-Ashland to partake in the festivities of 
the first of August celebration. I may simply remark here 
that the observance of this day, in commemoration of the Brit- 
ish emancipation of 800,000 Africans in the West Indies, was 
introduced some years ago, and has with more or less interest 
been noticed from time to time in some of our various settle- 
ments. Following so closely our national celebration, the 26th 
of July, it affords a happy opportunity for giving.vent to the 
pent-up patriotic joy and enthusiasm that cannot be let out on 
that day. 

The party we joined consisted of Mrs. President Roye, Mrs. 
Benson, widow of the late lamented Ex-President Benson, Mrs. 
S. C. Blyden, consort of the distinguished Professor of Lan- 

fuages in Liberia College, Professor Martin II. Freeman, of 
liberia College, and the Commissioner of Education, the Eev. 
G. W. Gibson, five in number. 

Leaving Eoye's wharf at seven o'clock, we passed swiftly 
up the Stockton Creek, meeting as we went numbers of canoes 
ladened with bricks, lumber, wood, cassadas, potatoes, plan- 
tains, and other produce from the farming districts; while the 
placid stream, bordered with an endless variety of trees and 
shrubbery, with the capering monkey and chirping birds, 
seemed to give a hearty welcome to the distinguished lady of 
the mansion. 

Glancing at New Georgia in passing, we were charmed with 
the extensive rice fields, interspersed with the waving corn, 
and joining which were numerous peanut patches, and the 
never forgotten cassada farms. At different and irregular 
0pots were to be seen groups of plantain and banana trees, 
laughing in the morning breeze. We were struck, however, 
with the fact that no live stock could be seen anywhere — not 
a cow, goat, sheep or hog. This being so different from what 
it was on our visit there not a great while ago, we were led to 
make an inquiry about this matter; when we soon learned that 
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at a town meeting held, it was resolved to move all the stock 
away to distant utrms and pastures, and cultivate the lands 
near the township. We will not attempt to pass any opinion 
as to the wisdom of this new arrangement, for doubtless the 
New Georgians know their own business best ; but they will 
not quarrel with us for saying we like to see the ikt cows and 
the skipping calves playing on the banks of the river; espe«- 
cially when, thirsty and fatigued, we stop for a drink of water, 
and it is introduced with a glass of refreshing milk. As we 
pen these words many instances force themselves upon our 
minds in which good wives on the St. Paul's Eiver have thus 
intruded their hospitality upon us. 

Leaving New Georgia for the present, we passed on and 
soon found ourselves out on the beautiful St. Paul's. Just 
about this time, we observed quite a little stir in the boat, es- 
pecially among the ladies, and although ver}#intent at that 
moment in reading a short article in the ^^Ee^rd," we oould 
not help glancing to see what was to be done. We soon, how- 
ever, found that breakfast was prepared. One of the party, 
more prompt than the rest, obeyed the call, the others prefer- 
ring to wait until we should arrive at the residence of Mr. 
Isaac Capehart, where we proposed to stop for a few minntes. 

Passing on up the St. Paul's, we had a fine view of Caldwell 
on our right, and Yir^nia on the left. Pominent among the 
buildings in Caldwell were to be seen Clark's Hotel, a fine 
brick edifice, on a little eminence about two hundred yarda 
from the banks of the St. Paul's. We have had the pleasure 
of stopping at this boarding'-honse several times, and can 
highly recommend it. Mr. Clark spares no pains in endeavor- 
ing to secure comfort and ease to those who patronise him. 
We noticed, as we have done for the last six or eight years, a 
large fish-trap, made of bamboo, which he kept in good order, 
and which afi'ords him the finest fish from this noble stream, in 
which they abound. Why may there not be hundreds of such 
traps on the St. Paul's? Just above the hotel is to be seen 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and further on still St. Peter's 
Protestant Episcopal Church, with its neat little bel^, and 
fine-toned bell, school house, and rectory. There are several 
other fine brick buildings in this settlement, private residences, 
that reflect much credit upon the proprietors as well as the 
township. Caldwell is remarkable for its fine pasturage and 
coffee lands, and will in a few years be able to support itself 
wholly from the exportation of cofice* Caldwell, while not 
the largest, nor the wealthiest, is really the most prominent 
settlement on the St. Paul's Biver. Here all the political con- 
ventions are held, and almost every general demonstration of 
a political character that takes place on the river. From 
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hence issue the platforms and the Fresideotial nominations 
every two years. Here is the scene of those thrilling stump 
speeches that inspire the nation with enthusiasm on our great 
national policies. Here, too, takes place twice a year the regi- 
mental parade of this county, which draws crowds from all 
the surrounding settlements. 

On our left lay the settlement of Virginia, remarkable 
ehiefly for its commercial importance. It may be considered 
the depot of the irreat country cloth trade, which are brought 
in by thousands from Boporo and the regions beyond, down 
through Yonsua, to this point. Numbers of Mandingo traders 
oome here in caravans with cloths, rice, ground-peas, native 
soap, ivory, and occasionally jgold, to change for tobacco, white 
ootton, guns, powder, salt^ beads, paper, &c. The Virginians. 
however, are not generally engaged in trade, although situated 
on the highway to the interior. To their credit we are happy 
to say that farming is their favorite pursuit ; most of the tracfe 
brought in here finds its way to the merchants on the cape. 
The Virginians chiefly supply the produce and vegetable mar«- 
ket of Monrovia, as well as a fair proportion of the coffee that 
is exported from the river. There are three day-schools and 
two churches here, and the people are comfortable and cheer- 
fal. Having reached Mr. Isaac Capehart's waterside establish- 
ment, we stopped for a half hour. Mr. C. is an active, enter- 
prisiujg young man, and is destined to succeed. His good lady, 
who IS a teacher of a government school here, received Mrs. 
President and the company very cordially. 

And now comes the interesting feature of our short stay 
here. We had scarcely finished friendly greetings and con- 
gratulations, together with inquiries about families and friends, 
when another little ^^stir'' arrested our attention, and lo, a fine 
Liberian " Dumboy," the very name of which is associated with 
00 many pleasant reminiscences to residents of this country, 
made its appearance. Soup-plates, spoons, two large dishes of 
the above named article, with fat fowl soup, were placed before 
US. The ''Dumboy" notwithstanding its singular name, is a very 
excellent dish, peculiar to this part of the coast, and one that we 
Liberians would not exchange for any two or three of the best 
foreign dishes that could be offered. It is healthy, harmless, 
and very nutritious. Nursing mothers, with the frequent use 
of this article, say four or five times a week, may dispense with 
the use of tea altogether as an aid to the supply of milk for 
their little ones, it is thus prepared. CaBsada not under a 
year old, is taken fresh from the field, cut in pieces of about 
three inches in length, peeled, nicely washed, and put into a 
pot with water enough to cover them. The water in which 
they are to be cooked should be boiling before they are put in ; 
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this causes them to cook briskly and to be dry and mealy 
when done. As soon as well cooked, take them oat, let them 
cool, and then cut up in small pieces, being careful to take out 
every stringy and sticky substance and piece that is; any way 
hard that may be among them. Put the cassada thus prepared 
into a clean mortar, pound it up, dipping the pestle now and 
then into a bowl of clean water to prevent the cassada -ftom 
sticking too closely to it. When the whole has become thus 
beaten into one mass, leaving not a lump unmashed, it is taken 
out, put into a dish, and has the appearance of a plump, well- 
boiled pudding. While the "Dumboy" is being prepared, a 
delicious soup of chicken, fresh meat, or fresh fish, is cooked, 
highly seasoned with salt, pepper, and herbs, to eat with it. It 
is eaten thus: cut off a piece of "Dumboy" and put it into a 
plate or bowl, pour soup upon it until covered, then with a 
spoon cut off such sized pieces as can be easily swallowed with 
soup without chewing. For with this operation ("Dumboy" 
eating) the teeth have nothing to do whatever, their work 
having already been done for them by the mortar and pestle. 
The "Dumboy" then can be eaten by persons of all ages, from 
the suckling babe to the man of three score and ten ; is relished 
by all classes, high and low, rich and poor, and may be eaten 
at all times, in sickness and in health, early in the morning, at 
noon, in the evening, at midnight, or at cock-crowing. 

Suffice it to say that our entire company did ample justice 
to the dish so nicely prepared by Mrs. Capehart. We then 
took her with us in the boat, bade a hearty adieu to her hus- 
band, and off we started for Clay- Ashland. Observmi. 
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The difficulty between Momoru and the Boondy people 
threatens to assume serious proportions. The conflict now 
going on in that country is, as it is elsewhere, a conflict between 
progress and no progress, the old conservatives wishing to 
keep things as they are, and the younger element wishing to 
advance. We have not the slightest doubt that the result will 
be advantageous to the cause of progress. There is everywhere 
a great army of stagnation, but in these stirring times the odds 
are everywhere against that obstructive organization. — Liberia 
Begister. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 

The Methodist Mission School, taught by Miss Matilda A. 
Johnson, gives promise of the happiest results in mental disci- 
pline and development. Under the fostering care of its present 
efficient and faithful teacher this school, within the last two 
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years, has increased from seventeen to sixty-nine pupils en- 
rolled on the teacher's list, with an average attendance of 
forty-five. 

The exercises at the semi-annual examination lately held 
evinced'a degreee of advancement and proficiency on the part 
of the pupils which cannot fail to be highly gratifying to the 
friends and patrons of the school. 

The classes examined in natural philosophy, geography, 
history, arithmetic, grammar, and in the more elementary 
branches of reading, spelling, and defining acquitted them- 
selves in a manner highly commendable to themselves and 
equally creditable to their instructress. Familiar with the 
latest and most approved methods of teaching adopted in nor- 
mal schools and teacher's institutes, she unites to untiring 
zeal, fidelity, and perseverance a thorough knowledge of the 
drill and practice of teaching. The accuracy and readiness of 
the pupils in their recitations in geography, from outline maps 
of their own drawing, in the anaiysis of arithmetical examples, 
in the application of the principles of natural philosophy, and 
of the rules of grammar, with the almost universal correctness 
of pronunciation and distinctness of utterance, show that they 
are taught not merely to remember, but to reason, to think, 
and to express their thoughts correctly. 

We could not repress a feeling of regret, as we listened to 
the prompt and accurate answers of several of the young ladies, 
that the efforts to secure a complete and thorough course of 
instruction for females, either by the establishment of a ladies' 
seminary or by opening the doors of Liberia College to both 
sexes, have hitherto been unavailing. — Liberia Register, 



THE BABLINE COUNTBY. 

We have always believed that in the interior of Liberia were 
broad tracts of fertile and healthy country, well adapted to the 
system of colonization and to the establishment of Christian 
missions. Assured that interior explorations would be pro- 
ductive of great public advantage, the Government of Liberia 
ordered an exploration to ascertain the places and tribes that 
present the greatest facilities for trade, for missions, for new 
settlements, and whether they can be reached by the river 
courses or by overland routes with the least hazard and the 
greatest facility. To collect information touching the geo- 
graphical character of the country, its capability of affording 
the necessary supplies of men and provisions, the number 
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and temper of its inhabitants, whether hostile or friendly, the 
proper precautions to be observed in forming new settlements, 
establishing schools and missions, and securing the health and 
support of the parties engaged, and all the information neces- 
sary to enable them hereafter wisely to prepare and combine 
the forces essential to the success of a complete and useful 
settlement and occupation of the interior. Nothing else is so 
important to the prosperity of Liberia as her esttension into 
the interior, iind occupation and control of its unlimited 
resources. 

In our last number we gave some account of this explora- 
tion. Since that we find the following statement of many 
interesting facts connected with it in the ** Liberia Eeqistbr" 
of the 13th of August last : 

We announced in our last^the return of the Government 
Commissioner to the Interior, Hon. W. A. Anderson, from the 
Barline country. This country is indicated on the map which 
accompanies Mr. £. Anderson's narrative of his journey to 
Musardu. 

Commissioner Anderson was absent about two months, hav- 
ing penetrated a region of country not before visited by any 
civilized man, and where the people were altogether destitute 
of any idea of the sea. Passing through the Queah and !Pessah 
countries he reached the city of Palaka, the capital of the Bar- 
line country, eight days' journey from Careysburg. 

He found the tribes friendly and hospitable, and anxious for 
relations with the Government of Liberia. He made treaties 
with several powerful chiefs, who were all anxious to have 
schools established in their country. The country is purely 
pagan, being entirely free from Mohammedan influence. 

Palaka is a very ancient city, surrounded by a pretentious 
wall, built of stone and clay, eighteen feet high and six feet 
thick, with watch-towers over the gates, where sentinels are 
regularly stationed. In all the wars which from time to time 
have prevailed in that country, Palaka has never been taken. 

The king of this city, who had never iefore been visited by 
a civilized man, was so well pleased to see Mr. Anderson, and 
hear of the plans of education and civilization which he pro- 
posed, that he gave him his own son to bring up in civilization 
and Christianity. On leaving the town Mr. Anderson planted 
the Liberian flag on the walls, and left it floating there, the 
flrst emblem of civilization and religion in the wiidernesB of 
Barline. 

The camwood forest begins in the Pessah country, six days' 
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walk from Careysburg, N. E. by E., and eztODds witb slight 
iRlervalato a great digtance beyond Palaka. In certain sec- 
tioDB of the country palm trees abound, and palm oil might bo 
inanafactnred in much larger quantities than at present. 

The country is everywhere well watered and extensively 
eulUrated. The people plant up to tbe very tops of the moun- 
tAioB. Bice was bought at tbe rate of six cents a bushel. The 
nec^Io produce all they need, excepting country cloth and salt. 
These articles they procure from the Boson people. They 
make their own tobacco-pipes, earthenware, knives, hoes, and 
every other agricultural implement. Their musical instru- 
ments are made from elephant tusks, and their mats of the 
•talka of a plant that grows in the swamps. They have fine 
Mttle, sheep, goats, and fowls in abundance. The forests 
Inbound in quite a variety of game. Mr. Anderson brought 
away as presents for the Government a number of fine bullocks 
and a large quantity of ivory. The climate is much drier and 
freer from miasmatic influence t^ian on the coast. Mr. Ander- 
ton has kindly promised to give us a lecture in this city on his 
travels. We hope to be able to lay before our readers copious 
Wi^tracts from his journal. 



LETTERS FROM LIBERIA. 

Abthington, St. Paul's Riveb, Liberia, July 16, 1870. 

My Dear Brother: I take ray pen in hand to write you all 
the truth of this country. I am satisfied here in this place. 
I have no more use for America. I have cucumbers, water- 
melons, turnips, snaps, rice, potatoes, Indian corn, cassada, gin- 
ger, arrow-root, pepper, plantain, bananas, pawpaws, chickens, 
three hogs, and a log house 13 by 15, to which I expect to build 
A large addition right away. I have one acre of land in rice, 
one in cassada, and one in potatoes. I have also fifty coffee 
plants. The larger portion of the emigrants who came with 
me are doing about as well. Please have this letter printed 
and send copies of itJ,o the colored people of Bertie County, at 
Windsor, N. C. 

\ am at home. I don't want to move any more. Thank 

God, I am satisfied here. I want to make cotton next year, 

■ and BO do all my peopio.. I have the promise of a school here, 

and I want a church built hero. I would like to have my old 

minister. There are two kings living near me, — Faroinda is 
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one, Gizaband is tbe name of tbe otber. There are aboat foar 
hundred natives. I talk with them every day. Td let yoa 
know that this is so— when they say "Ban-cay," that means 
good morning. I told yoa I did not wish to come here so 
much to get rich, but to look after my brethren. I am trying 
to do 80. 

I want to pUt up a gin-house and a saw-mill in this county. 
I live about twenty- four miles from Monrovia, on the north side 
of the St. Paul's River. The land is very rich. Mr. Reynolds has 
his blacksmith shop up and is at work. Mr. Blunt Hoggard 
and Mr. York Outlaw are sawing in this settlement with the 
whip-saw for our buildings. American cotton forms sooner 
here than the cotton does that belongs here. Tell all the emi- 
grants to bring all tbe iron and steel that is of use in that 
country. We had one of the best of captains. You may believe 
we had plenty to eat. I see pleasure with the Liberians more 
than I ever did before. I have got twenty-five aeres of land 
certain. I sleep under a blanket every night. Mr. Henry W. 
Dennis is Agent of the Colonization Society. He is a father 
to all of us. We all love him, and wish him always to do well 
for his kindness to us. . He gives us all that belongs to us. We 
thank him, and we thank you too. This leaves me and family 
all well. • Your respectful friend, Alonzo Hoqgard. 

P. S. Please do not let the "Golconda" stop. 



MoNEoviA, July 30, 1870. 

My Dear Sir: I am glad to be able to inform you that the 
emigrants at Brewerville and at Arthington continue in good 
health and are doing well. Mr. Alonzo Hoggard writes you by 
this mail himself. The settlers of those places are favorably 
spoken of by those of our citizens who have visited them; and 
are regarded as having made better progress for the time 
they have been in the country than it is usual for emigrants 
to make. I hear from them every week by letters from them. 
There have been no deaths among them since I last wrote you. 

Yours, very truly, 

H. W. Dennis. 
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STILL LATEB FBOM LIBESIA. 

We have received letters dated the 2d and 8th August. 

Mr. Dennis says : " The health of the emigrant* remain good, 

and they continue to do well. I have no deaths to report 
among them." 

Fleming Crump, who went from Kentucky several years 
ago, says: " I write you a few lines to inform you of my present 
condition. My family are all well. None of them have died. 
They expect to raise some ginger, and arrow-root, and ground 
peas, and coifee to send over there with me when I come over 
after our relations and friends that we left behind. They made 
me promise them that if I liked the country I would come back 
for them, and I do like it." 



CUB FALL EXFEDITIOir. 

We are making arrangements to dispatch our ship "Golcon- 
da" for Liberia, with about two hundred and fifty emigrants, 
the Ist of November next. She will sail from Baltimore, with 
the cabin passengers, the Ist of November, and will stop in 
Hampton Eoads to take the emigrants aboard. They are 
mostly coming from North Carolina. She will take what- 
ever freight is oifered. It should be in Baltimore ready to 

be put aboard before the 20th October. Addfess James 
Hall, M. D., agent for the ship, Baltimore. AU^ letters to 
Liberia should be sent to his carey postage paid, from Baltimore 
to Liberia, which is ten cents. 

We hope our friends will remember that we have not yet 
received money enough to pay the expenses of the above num- 
ber of emigrants; and that we are obliged to decline taking 
more for want of funds. 



Keceipts of the American Colonization Society, 

» From the 20th of August to the 20th of September ^ 1870. 



Maine. 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($125.85) 
FWft-viWe-Prof. G. W. Keeley. 

Rev. Dr, Cbaplin, 110 each; H. 

8. ApplelOQ, Jo8hua Nye, $5 

each : Prof. Charles S. Uaiulin, 

$2.60 82 50 

WcUdoborovgh— Col. In Cong. Ch., 

Rev. Charles Packard, pastor.. 18 82 
I^ewiiton—J, W. Perkins, J. M. 

Freye. Samnel Bearce, J. M. 

Danlelson. A. D. Lockwood. 

Seach; Cash, $2; Col. in 1st 
eth. Church, $6.08 88 03 

Auinam^Hon, Beth May, $10; 



Samuel Plckard, $5 ; N. Mor* 
rill, John Plckard, John N. 
Cobb, J. B. Kimball, Silas 
Sprague, T. Littlefleid, each 

$2: Cash, $2 29 00 

Biicksporl—Rev, Geo. H. Mar- 
den, $2; Frederic Spofford, Mrs. 
E. Barnard, Col. £. Swazy, 
$6 each 17 00 



New Hampshire. 



125 85 



Cbncord— New Hampshire Col. 
Society, L. D. Stephens, Treas., 
Mrs. C. D. Berry 10 00 
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Bristol ^^n. A. M. CsrU and 

others « 16 00 

By Rev. J. K Converse. ($48.) 

jPxeter—MlfiaeB Charles, H. Bell, 
£. Pierson* W. 0411n, SlU each; 
J. F. M(>8es, $3; Mrs. J.C. Long, 
Prof. E. B. Hteams, $5 each 44 00 

Westmoreland— C&pt, Charles P. 
Brooks 4 00 



Massachusktts. 



73 00 

81 00 
60 00 



KMvburf/port—ljRd\eB*Co\. Soo., 
Mrs. Harriet Sanborn Treas.... 
By Rev. D. C. Haynes. ($197.08.) 

Bo«to/i— Rev. J. 8. Capley Green, 
$50; William Monroe, ?10 

Concord— R. W. Wood, M. D., $10; 
E. C. Damon, Oeo. M. Brooks, 
H. F. Hmith, $5 each; Misses 
Mnnroe. $6; L. P. Hey wood, 
$3; Dr. Reynolds.fl 85 00 

Worcester — David Whitcorab. 
Isaac Davis, Calvin Taft, S. 
Balsbury. Albert Curtis, $10 
each ; A. G. Goes, Asa Walker, 
W. Moorefield, E. B. Halstead, 
H. W. Miller, L. M. Pond, $5 
e^tch ; Jerome Marble, $3 ; sun- 
dry persons, $5. 88 00 

FitOiburg 14 08 



228 08 



New York. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($163.48.) 
3fiddif/oi/m— Collection in First 
Presbyterian Church. $20.46; 

Cash, $4 24 46 

JBt<^ato— Individuals in Lafay- 
ette streetttPres. Ch., $60 to 
ooustitnte their pastor. Rev. 
Dr. Gkosvknor W. Hkacock, 
and wife Life Members; others, 

$.V0 110 00 

^mira— Friends of the cause 29 00 



163 46 



New Jersey. 
Princeton — Collecticm in First 

Pres. Ch. by the pastor 18 88 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($t>8 80.) 
J^ton-isUncn-Vv\tiii(\B of the cause. 46 00 

IIighUiU>wn—Ci\»h 10 30 

P/ain/ic/d— Cash 12 60 

87 68 
District of Columbia. 
Tr<Q»/imj/to7i— Miscellaneous 762 00 

Qiiio. 

Champaign Cou7i/y— Estate of the 
late hiumuel Keener, (in part>. 158 09 

Illinois. 
By Rev. G. 8. Inglis, ($26.00.) 

Paiia— Union Church meeting, 
$5; W. E. Hay ward, $6; James 
H.McC<)y,$2; Thos. H. McCoy, 
Mrs. KuKun HelmicK, $1 each... 14 00 

Woodhum — Dea. J. S. Hturges, 
Capt. J. A. Buck, $5 each 10 00 

Greenville— iixH. Lottie Bmlth..... 2 OO 



26 00 



FOR BEP08IT0RY. 

MATKB-IFatenrai^*-!). L. MUU. 
ken, Dea. W. A. F. Stevens, $1 
each, to October ltl87l; BuOu- 
portr-K, Swazy, P. K. Haywood, 
Capt. J. Btover, CapU O. W. 
Buck, Ruftib Buck, $1 eaoh. to 
October 1, 1871 ; Scarmrt-^M.'OL 
Theophilus E^atoo, Krs. J, Meri- 
thew, $1 each, to October 1.1871; 
Orland—iHn, John Bnok, U 
to October 1» 1871; Z^ewistonr^ 
J. A. Pierce, $1, to October, 
1871: v4ti^ur»— Natk. French, 
E. F. Packard, P. M. Wood- 
man, $1 eaoh, to Ciotober L 
1871; J9cWMt-W. n- Burrtll, 
Joseph Williamson, C. B, Ha- 
eeltine, Philo Uersey, Jaa. P. 
White, Marshall Davis, 8. L, 
Milliken, L. R Palmer. Jos. 
W. Webster, N. W. HolmflA, 
$1 each, to October 1, 1871 QA 00 

II ew Hampshire — Hintdale — 
Alonzo Wellman, W. H. Haille, 
Lewis Taylor, $1 each, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1871 ; NaOiua—B. A. Sla- 
der,$l, to October 1,1871: Wet^ 
moreland— Hon. L. Baker, O. 
A. Cressev, Capt. Charles F, 

- Brooks, Mrs. J. Babin, Bradley 
Leach, $1 each, to October 1. )87l; 
Walpoie—Rey, Thos. Bellowii, 
Oliver Martin, $1 each, to Oo- 
tolxsr 1, 1871; ifeene— Rev. J. A. 
Leach, $1. to October 1, 1781; 
£ast jaffi-ey — Dea. A. Cam- 
mings, O. Crugin, $1 each, 
to October 1. 18:1; AlkteoA— 
Rev. Mr. Field, $1, to October 
1, 1871; J!retor— Mrs. HanletN. 
Oale, John Lowe, Jr., Mrs. La- 
cinda Robinson, Cbai'let Bar^ 
leigh, A. W. Adams, tiei^. Od- 
lin, $1 each, to October 1, 1871; 
Mrs. Isaac Hurd, in full, $6; 
i'e/cr&oTMOfl'^^ Reuben Wash- 
burn, $1, to September 9, 1871... 82 00 

Vermont — Burlington — Qoraoe 
Wheeler, $3, to October 1, 187U; 
Brandon— 1}T, Ross, $6, to Oc- 
tober 1. 1870; TTm^ Butlandt-' 
I'harles. G. Boardman, $1, to 
March, 1870 ^ 9 00 

Massachusetts — Princeton — 
John P. Rice, for sundry per- 
sons. — (.:.. 6 00 

New Youk— New ForA^-MisB Ju- 
lia A. Cook, for 1870 1 00 

LovisiAVA—Ncmoleonvme'^'-Coh 
Robinson, (or Rev. Peter Clark, 
to October 1, 1871 1 00 

Ohio— Canal Dover— ^n. Ionise 
Bllttkensderfer, for 1870 1 00 

Repository 78 00 

Donnticms. » 706 62 

Legacy ^», 158 00 

Miscellaneous 708 00 
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BESULT8 01* AFBICAK COLOHIZATION-WHAT OUB FBIEHDS HAVE 

FOB THEIB MONEY. 

We can conceive of no more cheering results of charitable 
contributions than those attending the work of the American 
Colonization Society. Will our friends ponder the following 
brief statement? 

I. By the blessing of God, your contributions, and those of 
your fathers before you, have planted in Africa a Christian, 
Republican nation. Who can estimate the greatness and 
glory of such a result? 

II. The condition of Liberia, whilst, of course, much remains 
to be done, is marvellously, for the circumstances, encouraging.. 
Liberia has a population of a'bout six hundred thousand 
people, and they have mostly been gathered from the heathen 
tribes around it. This is the work of the humble emigrants 
sent by the benevolence of our friends. It has churches of 
seven different denominations, and remarkable rovivala of 
religion now attend their efforts. It has schools, Sunday and 
week day, for the children ; and the Government has inaugu- 
rated a system of common schools. It has a College for its 
youth. Agriculture and commerce and the mechanic arts 
have superseded the slave trade and other habits of barbarism. 
Already, in many cases, the original humble cottages have 
given place to stone and brick houses. In fine, Liberia in 
Africa is so far advanced as to be regularly acknowledged by 
nearly all the great Powers of the world as one of the family 
of nations upon the globe. It has been now for a fifth of a 
century a self-governing, independent, rising nation — a period 
long enough to justify expectations of permanent progress. 

III. It is no exaggeration to say that we have solved the prob- 
lem of the ability of the African race to rise in the scale of being. 



Xj:1 'i;^tXZiL^9t r.-j iTSLT-ilU 'lijMUIZJLTIOBr. pTovember, 



r^ \*\'rx y\ % -tttr^oJ'j.c* ir.uinuii^iTica or aJl the tKeoriea of the 
^-^j*!*--. * .1, :-*-;r'a-iAr;i«:i" if "h'* 2.*^^:•:■. Wi-tli die hmiibleat emi- 
r•^•.v -r;v. >i.r.:">.^»l r::ians, in 'li«* iiee of perflate at opposi- 
• ',".— -r'.'^ri-. tr.Au of cc:::er.::Cj ir. ^h:.-? i!oa3itr^ to that of alave- 
•^ *.*:.',/•*. -.i^-It^ a.-, "i f--rri i:n. :n Afrloar— fiar w^ork has gone on to 
X ^'\'x..>*^ -v;,!,-;:* ■-.o.i. ."..iai'iT *-:!-eriCeil all opponenta. 3fo man 
O' -.* v/^Jir.* -v:-^-^ •■1.=: :d.:t.*. who»»e op in Lou is worth, the ink it 
*>*.<-,•*. Vj -wr:;^: i*. ifi'.W 'i^r.v u'ue ra-ir sacceiw ot oar efforts for 
A :';•■■ '',^. ar.-i for ^i; .-;■-, of oar own colortii pei:ple aa have chosen 
V. p-^nlc-lpar^ ir. tr.e work. la Liberia there is a legitimate 
f:.*i.,'.7,x \i n ^ :» 'i Ch r .*t ; ar. i zat I o r. . en tir e Iv in th e han ds of the 
p'^'',;. '-. o: r:r,[or, Tnev a^k aL-i receive only such aid as all 
y ■. ■■ , * • r, ;i-r I o r. a i i t : -^i^ h a 7 -i n ee'I rd . 

r^-'. 0;r *':lT-;r*.* have provi<l.^'i, in aiivance of emancipation, 
a r.orf.'-; fo»' ii^c;. of oar colore-i popcLacion as ehoo^ie to avail 
t : . 'f; u\ ".' i , V ft :% o f it, w h €fre t h ey can e an i ly o wn lands, acqui re a 
^/>rrip'=:r>rr.^:y. anri aspire to eminent positions, free from the 
^r.^-.^-r'^ an J Hvairj' of a dominant race. In Liberia they own 
t'(,f'. r.oJH^;* r.hftv Iivfi in. the land on which they toil, many of 
thft t,'f:^.r^.*:\?^ in which they export and import their goodsj they 
f'AruuihUfl their own rioldierr». sail their own ships, govern 
th^;rnv;lve^. and are their own educators and statesmen and 
jiid^r^-'H and jnrora. 

V, Vour money has not only set in motion one of the 
f^muflf'M .HcherncA of human elevation, but made its fatare 
pro^fn-.HH certain, rapid, and economical. By the aid of what 
hah been accompli.shed in Liberia, in preparation, we may press 
our work on to any extent we please. The people of color, Id 
lar^^r niimberH, are nobly impelled to go there and aid it. 
Many of them are Christiaris, and skilled farmers and me- 
chanicH. They are rapidly being educated, and find in Li- 
beria the means of supplying any deficiency in this respect. 
W<; need now only persintence and liberality and faith to con- 
sum tnat<$ our work of Africa's redemption with remarkable 
rapidity. 

VI. Last, though not least, the conscience of the givers 
approviJH their endeavors to do good with what of this worid's 
goods (fod has confided to their care. **To do good and com- 
inunlcato forget not, for with such sacrifices God is well 
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pleased," is His command and promise. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more Christian work than that of so substantially 
aiding our poor colored people, and through them the hun- 
dreds of thousands of heathen sons and daughters of Africa. 
"Be not weary in well doing:" "for God loveth a cheerful 
giver." • 



For the African Repository. 
AMERICA OB AFRICA.* 

Anniyersaries commemorative of important events always create in 
the minds of those who feel a deep interest in the occurrences to which 
they relate emotions of no ordinary kind. They remind one of the 
thrilling scenes of the past, of stern conflicts, physical victories, and 
moral triumphs, of anxious days and sleepless nights, of mingled emo- 
tions of Jbope and fear. 

The enterprise in which we are engaged, whatever may be its nature, 
at the beginning was but a doubtful experiment. Shall we succeed or 
fidl? These were questions which, in rapid succession, flitted through the 
minds of Christian philanthropists, when they were about to engage in, 
or were in the early prosecution of, an enterprise to promote human 
welfare, found a new government, or to lay the foundations, broad and 
deep, of a future empire, which one day they hoped would bless and 
benefit mankind. 

We live in a philanthropic age — in the noon of the nineteenth century ; 
in an age of rapid progress and radical reform ; in an age distinguished 
for humane efforts put forth by the Christian, the philanthropist, and 
the benevolent ; — to .propagate the Gospel, roll on the advancing tide of 
dvilization, and to sow the seeds of civil and religious liberty over every 
portion of this habitable globe. 

It would be strange, very strange, if, under these circumst-ences, any 
portion of mankind, no matter how deplorable may be their condition, 
or how low they may have sunk in the scale of human existence, 
should be wholly neglected, and left to perish in ignorance, degrada- 
tion, and barbarism. 

Influenced by considerations of this nature, a little over fifty years 
ago a few good men conceived the thought and matured a plan for 
establishing, on the West Coast of Africa, a colony of people of color from 
the United States, for the purpose of securing their happiness, the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty, equal rights and privileges, and 
to prove to the world the black man's capacity for self-government. 
They contemplated by this means to furnish an asylum for the down- 
trodden and oppressed colored people of the United States — to enable 
them to escape from bondage and the blighting and withering effects 

*Refleotions on the return of the Anniversary of the American Colonization Society, 
by Hon. Henry W. Johnson, Jr., formerly a member of the Bar of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, and now attorney General of the Republic of Liberia. 
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Coast of Africa, composed of people of color from the United States, 
which can and will famish a free and independent home for every col- 
ored man who will avail himself of the &cilities which it offers him to 
fleeore individual happiness and national prosperity. 

Whether its duration be long or short must, under the blessing of 
Ood, depend wholly upon the energy, character, and future conduct of 
the inhabitants thereof. If they display those great qualities which 
marked the progress of the founders of empires in other ages of the 
world and in other countries, if they avoid their errors and adopt their 
▼iitues, who can predict the glorious future that lies before the African 
Bepublic 

The past and present generations are those upon whom depend the 
strength and durability of the future national empire. If they lay their 
ftmndation in the sand, however grand, magnificent, and imposing may 
be the superstructure, sooner or later it will crumble and fall, and will 
be washed away by the lirst wave of opposition that is dashed against it. 
But if founded upon a rock, it will survive the wreck of empires and 
endure the shock of ages. 

The philanthropic and Christian men who established this colony, and 
those who founded the Eepublic of Liberia, endeavored to lay its founda- 
tion upon the rock of eternal truth ; to cement its iron pillars in the 
mortise of religious principle, and to crown its towering heights with 
the cap-stone of impartial justice, equal rights, and civil and religious 
liberty! 

This is all that can be required of those through whose influence and 
eocertions this infant colony was planted upon these shores. But, not 
satisfied with this herculean task, they still labor to promote the growth 
and progress of the new Republic, and to strengthen the great temple of 
<dYil and religious freedom. While they have accomplished much more 
than they had a right to expect, yet what a pity that, in consequence of 
the folly and opposition of those they wish to benefit, and the mistaken 
policy of their friends and advisers, they have not been able to do more. 
What a fearful responsibility rests upon the heads of those who have 
advised the colored people of America to reject the aid offered them, to 
seek a free and independent home on the soil of Africa. Under the cir- 
cumstances, what a blessing to accept. To accept would be not only a 
blessing to themselves and families, but also a lasting good to Liberia 
in particular, and a permanent blessing to Africa in general. True, 
can Africa do without them in the same sense that America can do with- 
.<mt further foreign emigration. But, although America has a population 
of about 36,000,000, her statesmen still appreciate foreign emigration as 
highly now as they did when she had but 3,000,000. Why ? Because these 
emigrants aid in clearing up and developing the resources of their coun- 
try. They add strength and stability to the Goverement, and increase 
the aggregate wealth of the nation. For the same reasons Liberia would 
be benefited by the ^migration of the colored people of the United 
States. 

True, America could have increased in population and wealth without 
lioieign emigration, but how slow would have been her progress without 
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this aid. Such wUl be the case with Liberia to some, but not tojsto great 
an extent. Do you ask me why ? I answer, because the circumstances of 
the two countries are not the same. America could derive no consider- 
able accessions from her native population. As a general rule, they 
would not conform to the manners and customs of a civilized and 
Christian people. Like the reed spoken of in the fable, refusing to 
**bend before the blast" — "like the oak, they have been uprooted by 
the storm." They have been compelled to recede as the tide of civiliza- 
tion advanced, to escape the general deluge, and to avoid being over- 
whelmed by the rolling surfs and swelling waves of national progress. 
But the native Africans do not, like the American Indians, reject civili- 
zation. On the contrary, even during my brief residence in Africa, I 
can plainly see the hopeful signs of progress among the native popula- 
tion. The first evidence of progress is the fact that those aborigines 
within the reach of the influence of the citizens and Government of 
Liberia are fast becoming a law-abiding people. Instead of attempting 
to avenge their own wrongs, they resort to our courts of justice for a 
redress of grievances. Again, they are learning the English language 
and acquiring the habits of industry. Many are now* and others are fast 
becoming good mechanics; others are cultivating the soil, and aiding us 
in developing the natural resources of the country. Many are going to 
school/and storing their, minds with useful knowledge; others again are 
attending churches and Sabbath schools, thereby receiving the light of 
the Gospel and the teachings of religious truth. Every sign indicates 
progress. 

With these facts before us, we have everything to encourage and 
nothing to dishearten us. Liberia, then, has a population of unnum- 
bered millions of natives, acclimated from their birth, more or less of 
whom, sooner or later, will be incorporated within her limits, acknowl- 
edge the jurisdiction of her Government, add to her national strength, 
and assist in developing the immense resources of her soil and climate. 

Do you ask why, then, are we so solicitous about the emigration of the 
colored population of the United States to Liberia? I answer, first, be- 
cause we are anxious to have them enjoy the same blessings that have 
been conferred upon us by emigrating to this country. Again, because 
we know that one hundred thousand men, already civilized, can do 
more, in a given time, to promote national welfare and jposterity than 
double the same number of uncivilized men. To reject this truth is 
to deny^the advantages of civilization over barbarism — the superiority 
of knowledge over ignorance. While it is true, then, that Liberia can 
succeed without emigration, yet it is also equally as plain that her 
growth and prosperity depend in a great measure upon the emigration 
and assistance of the colored population of the United States. 

In view of all these facts, and the advantages which in evory respect 
would result to all concerned from such emigration, I am surprised, in 
fact immeasurably astonished, at the reluctance manifested by the col- 
ored people of the United States to emigrate to Liberia. Are their ob- 
jections founded upon fancy or fact? Are they the result of reason or 
prejudice? Is it for their best interests to remain in America or to oome 
to Africa? These are the important questions to be fully considered 
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and satisfactorily answered. These are the great problems to be solved. 
In my humble opinion the path of duty is plainly marked before 
them. It is unquestionably their duty to adopt that course which is 
the best calculated to preserve their manhood, secure their independ- 
ence, add to their lives the greatest amount of human happiness, and all 
the blessings to be derived from the enjoyment of equal rights, political 
privileges, and< civil and religious freedom. 

If those blessings are fully enjoyed in America, then there is no good 
reason why they should not remain in that country. But if, on the con- 
trary, these privileges are withheld from them, and they are the victims 
of caste, oppression, and outrage; if rights, to which they are justly en- 
titled, are denied them for reasons over which they have no control; if 
they are compelled to bear the burdens of government without being 
allowed to participate in an equal share of its benefits, then it is un- 
questionably their duty to go to some country where they can escape 
trova. the withering effects of these disabilities, and not entail these same 
wrongs upon their children, which for centuries have crippled their own 
energies, crushed out their manhood, blighted their prospects, and 
withered their most cherished hopes. 

We are told that, however grievous may be the wrongs which have 
hitherto been inflicted upon the colored people of the United States, they 
are now filled with encouragement and hope. 

Are these well-grounded hopes, founded upon reason and 'common 
sense, upon rational probabilities, or are they idle phantoms, having no 
real existence except in the distorted visions of a hopeful fancy? In 
order to settle this question, we must fully consider to what extent the 
acquirement of civil rights and equal political privileges will fulfil the 
just expectations of the colored people of the United States. Will the 
possession of these rights secure for them all those rights and privileges 
to which they are justly entitled as freemen? All will admit that with- 
out these they cannot, and as high-minded and intelligent freemen 
8ht>uld not, be satisfied. To be satisfied with less would be degrading 
"to their manhood, and justly lower them in the estimation of all man- 
kind. 

There are but two proper modes of discussing this question : First, 
arguments founded upon experience; secondly, those based upon rea- 
son and common sense or founded upon the probabilities of the case. 
Let us, then, proceed to consider dispassionately the question under 
consideration. 

Does the acquirement of equal civil and political rights answer the just 
expectations of the colored people of the United States, and give them all 
they desire as high-minded and intelligent freemen? 

We will not attempt to consider the possibility, but only the probabilities 
of the case. I admit that with God all things are possible. He, with His 
omnipotent power, might have secured all these things for the Israelites 
in the land of Egypt; but he did not choose to do so. He can secure the 
same for the colored people of America on American soil. But have we 
any right to suppose that He will be any more partial to the blacks of 
America than He was to the Israelites of old — His own chosen people? 
Certainly not. While it is true, then, that ''all things are possible with 
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God," this is not true in reference to man. As free moral agents we are 
left to work out our own destiny here as well as hereafter. In view of 
these facts I ask, can the colored people of America, by their own exertions, 
and with the aid of their friends, secure all they desire in that country? In 
the first place, permit me here to ask, for what are they struggling? 
Originally they were contending for ''equal, social, religious, civil, and 
political rights on American soil." These they claimed -as their birth- 
right, as native-born citizens of the country. I know these claims are just, 
and all these rights should be accorded to them. But, said Edmund 
Burke, " It is vain to talk of rights when you have not the power to enforce 
them." The question, therefore, is not, are they justly entitled to, but will 
they secure what they desire by remaining in America? Hitherto they 
have failed to effect this object. What are their prospects for the future? 
In my humble opinion they are dim and shadowy. Like Patrick Henry, 
to some extent, " I judge of the future by the past." 

All history proves that when two distinct races liv^ under the same gov- 
ernment, on the same soil, the dominant race will, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, oppress the weaker class. This being true, why should the colored 
people of America expect to form an exception to the general rule? "We 
are told by many that these premises are unsound. That, "having started 
from ftilse premises, we have arrived at incorrect conclusions." References 
are then made to the history of the past to prove that different races of 
men have' blended harmoniously together into one homogeneous mass, and 
formed, under one government, one great nation. 

The history of England and other nations is referred to as an evidence 
of this fact. A moment's reflection must prove the* fallacy of this idea* 
These were different nationalities, but not different races! Mark the dis- 
tinction! There are but five different races of men, while there are many 
different tribes and nationalities, speaking a different language, and living 
under different governments. The latter, under favorable circumstances, 
have frequently blended together and formed one nationality, especially 
when they were about equal in numbers, physical strength, and mental 
culture. For example, as was the case with England and Scotland. 

But where in all history can you point to a single case where two distinct 
races, not nationalities, living under one government, on the same soil, 
but where the dominant race is vastly superior in numbers, intelligence, 
wealth, force, and power, such dominant race has consented to give to the 
weaker equal rights and privileges with themselves? I do not mean 
"equality before the law," "equality in form," but equality in fact! In- 
controvertible facts answer. Nowhere is a single instance of this nature 
recorded on the pages of impartial history. 

In conclusion, then, I hazard a bold assertion, and challenge a success- 
ful contradiction : There is not a country in the world where white men, 
constituting a vast and overwhelming majority of the electors, do, by their 
votes, as a general rule, elevate black men to positions of trust, emolument, 
and power, upon terms of perfect equality with themselves! If, therefore, 
colored men wish to onjoy perfect freedom, and prove their capacity for 
self-government, they must build up a nationality for themselves. 

H. W. Johnson, Jr. 

Monrovia, Libbria. 
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LETTER FROM THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF LIBERIA. 

To the Editor op the African Kepository. 

My Dear Sir : I am indebted to Mr. Wm. B. Peck, of this 
city, for a copy of the fullovving letter recently published in the 
Buffalo Courier, The letter was addressed to a sister of Mrs. 
Peck, in whose father's family Mr. Johnson, as a poor orphan 
boy, spent his early childhood, and where he received the rudi- 
ments of an English education. To the kindness of the family 
of James D. Bemis, Esq., of Canandaigua, Mr. Johnson doubt- 
less owes much of his success in life. His letter to f>i\Q of his 
remembered friends and benefactors is worthy of a place in 
the African Kepository. 

Yours, truly, John Orcutt. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept 16, 1870. 

LowEE Caldwell, Republic ©p Liberia, March 15, 1870. 

Mes. Eliza Antis: Madame: I owe you an apology for not writing you 
before this ; but I have been waiting to fully determine, in my own mind, 
whether my removal to Liberia would be a success or failure, before I wrote 
you upon this subject. 

I have now been in Africa long enough to fully settle this question in my 
own mind. I am happy to announce to you that up to this date my success 
has been all I could expect or desire. My whole family (little Eva excepted) 
have done much better than we had any right to expect when we left the 
shores of our native country. 

We have now been in Africa about four years and eight months. For 
three years we were afflicted with the African fever. During this period, at 
times, our prospects looked dark and dreary. Sometimes we were encour- 
aged with hope! Finally, through the blessing of God, the African fever 
left us. Since then we have enjoyed very good health. My own health is 
better now than it has been before for fifteen years. You must not infer 
irom what I have said that we were helpless, and confined to our beds 
during the whole of this time. By no means. It was "up to-day, and down 
to-morrow." Whenever we were able we kept up. This is the only suc- 
cessful way of dealing with the African fever. Its natural tendency is to 
cause a person to feel stupid, low-spirited, and not inclined to either work, 
play, or study. The doctors tell the patients to fight against these symptoms, 
to stir around and keep the mind and body actively engaged. We all tried 
to follciw this advice. We only kept our beds when we were too weak to 
stand or sit up. Mrs Johnson and the girls were constantly engaged in 
household duties, when able to be up, or other useful occupation. I com- 
menced practicing law the first week I landed in Liberia, and have been doing 
the same up to the present time. Notwithstanding I had the fever for three 
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years, I only missed one term of the court. Sometimes I have been engaged 
in arguing causes long after midnight. 

I must not keep you in suspense. You, I presume, wish to know what 
we have been and are now doing in Liberia. To be brief, we are all now 
doing well. Lottie was married about eighteen months ago to Mr. David 
M. Payne, oldest son of Mr. James S. Payne, who was then President of the 
Republic of Liberia. She was married at the Executive Mansion with great 
pomp and ceremony. Senators and representatives, judges of the Supreme 
Court, foreign ministers and their wives and daughters, were present on the 
occasion. 

From thi^ you can judge of the social position of my family in Liberia. 
Lottie was next to the youngest. She now lives in a very fine house, down 
the coast, in the city of Greenville, Sinou county, about one hundred and fifty 
miles from the city of Monrovia, which ia the capital of the Republic. Ma- 
tilda, my oldest daughter, has been teaching in the Seminary at Monrovia 
going on three years. She is the principal of the school. She also is the 
organist in the Methodist Church. Ex-President Warner, Ex President Payne, 
and President Roye send their eons and daughters to her school. 

I am now living in a plain, rough-boarded house on the banks of the St. 
Paul's river, at a place called " Caldwell," about ten miles from Monrovia. I 
will not say I am farming — this would be a libel on the noble occupation — but 
I am living on a piece of land, cultivating coflfee, raising my own vegetables, 
such as sweet potatoes, cassada, yams, corn, beans, and other vegetables and 
fruits that grow in this climate. Some of our people raise all the vegetables 
that grow in the North, in America. 

We have pine-apples in great abundance. They are delicious ! The season 
lasts over six months — from January until August. Some are growing dur- 
ing the whole year. There are many choice and delicious fruits in Africa, 
such as the pine-apple, orange, mango, plum, guava, soursop, figs, paw-pawi 
African peach, cherries, plums, melons, grapes, and many others too numer- 
ous to mention. This is a great country for the study of botany. Flowers 
blossom the whole year. Many of them are perfectly exquisite. Over every 
hill we climb, through every valley we walk, over every field we roam, the wild 
flowers bloom and blossom on every side, and fill the air with the sweetest 
fragrance. 

Birds of rare and beautiful plumage cheer the drooping spirits of the lonely 
traveler while walking along among the unbroken wilds and vast solitudes 
of this land, and fill his ears with the most bewitching melody. I can assure 
you that Africa is truly a beautiful country ! Exaggeration is impossible 1 
Let the seeds of a Christian civilization be sc^attered broadcast over this land, 
and soon her vast sandy plains, her wide moral deserts, would begin to bad 
and blossom like the rose. 

Almost five years' experience and observation in Liberia have confirmed 
me in the belief that Africa presents the noblest field for the development of 
the manhood, energies, genius, and talents of ^' "'^d people of the United 

States that can be found under the broad en. 
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Here tber will find everv Btimujuf lo indnptrv, to morsu ar£ lueiirR.^. ccl- 
tore. Here we can alj eiani. orfal;. uW'L .-tr ov^l meriis. This islci i* fully 
illiwirated il iLe siiori career and brie: Lisiorr of mv own familv in Liberia. 
A litile over four Tear? aj::' we landed on tijese Fuores T»o:»r. htmbie. and 
lonelv Ftran cere. Lv our own ur-tned exertions cLieTr we commenced at 
the bottom round of iLie ladder aid Lave craduailr worked our wrv tr- T.o- 
ward the top' TTbai Lfave we effe.ied in Lbis short period besides strngplinc 
three rears w:;L li-e African fever? To sum up all in & few words. Loitie 
has maims ined a cood siandisg ii. soriery and married the son of the Pres- 
ident of the F.ei'urlic. Matilda is the i-rincina: of a school in ihe Seminary, 
a large and comzioiions htiildiLg :n an eTni:.rnce eitrhty feet above the 
level of the sea, ai.d loctied in ;he hear: of :hr c::y of M'nrcvia, and I am 
now Aitornev General of :hr Iler-uhlic cf Liberia. s.r:d a member of Prefeident 
Koje's cabiLei! This places me, cj cjn.ci:: a: ihe head of the Liberian bar. 
Sorelv, LuaiaiLc. Lai- our miss-r-n ;o Liberia been a failure or success ? I ijive 
you the facts. You can ;Ti^2e for yourself. 

\re have also been successful in a T«ecuniary point of view. My girls are no 
longer any expense to me. This makes them feel much briter than they 
would feel if thev were det-endent uT«on their Tiarents. I have two hundred 

* - * « 

&nd fony-four and a half acres of land in the lown of Caldwell, all paid for. 
I have planted over three thousand co5ee trees, and intend to set out about 
as many more. Abi-ut r^e thousand will bear this year. Besides my salary 
as Ati-omev General, and what I make from mv law practice, I cet one thou- 
sand dollars, this year, for revising, compiling, and correcting the statute 
lawB of Liberia. So you can see that fortune smiles upon us. 

I am ha:-T'V to inform vou that mv three daughters and mvseif are trvin*; 
to serve the Lord in spiri: and in truth. We have resolved, with God's 
bleBsing, to live the life of Christians, and to let our light shine as such before 
the world. Mrs. Johnson and myself are now alone, but we keep up out 
family worship. I have the little pocket Bible you gave me in lSot> as a 
holiday present. Although it is very nne print, my eyesignt is so good I 
often use it at the morning service. I do not use glasses yet: but I am no 
longer a young man. I will be forty-eight if I live to see the 2oth cf this 
month. Give our best regards to your mother, if alive, and all your family. 
Please write me. Direct to H. W. Johnson, Jr., Monrovia, Bepublio of 
Liberia, Wett Africa, via England. 

You.r humble friend, the orphan boy, 

H. W. JoHSSOX, Jr. 



From the Interior, Chicago. Hhnols. 
AFSICAirS AHD AFKICA. 

We have received from Eev. George Inglis, District Secre- 
tary for Illinois of the American Colonization Society, an 
interesting letter concerning Africans and Africa. Much has 
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been written about the natural resources of Liberia, and recent 
explorations of the adjacent country, east and northeast, show- 
that it is not a region of barrenness; but that various valuable 
productions abound. The land is elevated and diversified by- 
forests and hills. The cliraute is healthful and of the even 
temperature peculiar to that latitude. 

The Africans prefer teachers of their own race, and we trust 
that all interested' in the evangelization of this people will 
give liberally to aid the work of the Society, of which Mr. In- 
glis writes as follows: 

Since being identified with the American Colonization Soci- 
ety in our present capacity, we have been relying, for the 
most part, on personal effort. Our discourses, lectures, and 
addresses for scattering light and imparting information in 
reference to our great national Foreign Missionary Society — 
as we may now, in its present aspects, more appropriately than 
ever style the American Colonization Society — for the evangel- 
ization of Africa's numerous continent of from 150,000,000 to 
200,000,000 of benighted, perishing heathen. 

But the growing importance and magnitude of the work 
demand more extensive and rapid methods of communication 
for diffusing knowledge, interesting the public mind, and mov- 
ing the public heart. Hence we resort to the press, and, while 
both the religious and secular journals of the New England 
and Middle States are affording their very cordial and valuable 
aid to the Society's District Secretaries, there working, we 
would fondly hope and believe that we, too, may enjoy similar 
aid in our arduous, but glorious work here, in the northwest, 
where, comparatively, but little is known of this humane and 
philanthropic Christian institution, and, consequently, but lit- 
tle doing through sympathy and material aid, for sustaining 
and" helping it forward in its interesting and momentous 
work. Your columns, Messrs. Editors, have courteously, and 
in the spirit of Christian philanthropy, been opened to • us 
once and again. And this will encourage us to forward you 
occasionally brief articles touching our cause; and a little his- 
toric sketch, if you please, just now, by way of a beginning. 

The little nucleus of a few negro emigrants sent out, with 
their own consent, by the American Colonization Society, 
some fifty years ago, and planted on the western shores of 
Africa, for the purpose of founding an asylum for the oppressed 
of their race from all parts of the earth; for the suppression 
of the slave-trade; for their own elevation, usefulness, and hap- 
piness; and for the civilization and Christianization of the Af- 
rican continent entire, has been a complete success. The first 
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three objects have all been attained, and the last great and 
ffrand purpose of the Society is now, under the smiles of a 
benignant Providence, being fast reached. The little colonial 
band is now no more the Liberian colony, but the Liberian 
nation. Having grown in numbers, in intelligence, in resources, 
and in power, it has become a negro nationality, an African 
Government, modeled, in all respects, after our owii great 
American Eepublic. The highest official, the occupant of the 
Executive ^lausion. to the lowest in authoritv, are all black 
men, who have performed iheir parts well, and are still conduct- 
ing the affairs of the Government ably and successfully, thus 
demonstrating that the black man is not without talent, and 
tact, and capacity, but only wants the opportunity of devel- 
opment. 

This Liberian eountrv. beautifully diversified and wonder- 
folly productive, extending six hundred miles along the coast, 
and some fifty miles and more indefinitely into the interior, 
and having a population, including the aborigines, of over six 
hundred thousand, dotted with its towns, and villages, and 
rural improvements; with its common and graded schools; its 
College, with an able faculty of liberally educated men; its 
sixty churches of seven different denominations; and through 
its civil, moral, and religious character wielding an influence 
far boj'ond the jurisdiction of the Eepublic; and not only 
acknowledged by, but in treaty relations with, the leading 
Powers of the earth, presents attractions and offers induce- 
ments for emigration that solves at once 'the problem of the 
mighty influx of applicants from our "freed men " to the Colo- 
nization Eooms at \\rashington for passage to Liberia. 

Since the close of the war, thousands of the liberated four 
millions have made application, and the Society, while she has 
had the will to gratify the wishes of all suitable emigrants, 
has only been able to send out some twenty-four hundred. At 
the present time she has enrolled on her books the names of 
twelve hundred applicants who are anxiously waiting lor 
transportation this autumn. 

This Society will dispatch her Golconda, a first-class one-thou- 
sand-ton ship, accommodating, conveniently and comfortabl}', 
six hundred passengers, on the first of jSTovember next, the 
time of her regular autumnal embarkation ; and, should the 
largeness of the liberality of the American people allow her 
the privilege so to do, will be exceedingly glad to charter a 
second vessel to accompany her. 

The applicants, it is worthy of note, have all been of the 
very best element of our colored people; the intelligent and en- 
terprising, the moral and religious; just such a class as the 
Society would have selected, could she have gone among the 
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four millions and chosen the emigrants which the exigencies of 
the times and the opening providences of God, both in Liberia 
and in Africa, demand. They go, as themselves tell us, that 
they, and their children after them, may enjoy the immunities 
and blessings of their own nationality— of the black man's 
Christian Government, and to assist in advancing the general 
interests of the same; but, too, they are prompted by th^ 
higher and nobler motives of swelling the Liberian strength, 
and the Liberian influence, and the Liberian moral power for 
the prosecution of the stupendous and sublime work which is 
to devolve mainly upon Liberia, as God's great and grand 
instrumentality or agency of converting Africa's pagan and 
heathen continent into a Christian Empire, where Christ, 
whose right it is everywhere to reign, may sway a universal 
sceptre. 

Is not this a laudable ambition ? Are not these generous 
and noble impulses? Is not this the spirit of missions? And 
ought this ambition, these impulses, this spirit tc be cherished 
and gratified by American patriotism, American philanthropy, 
and American Christianity? Let candor answer. 



COLONIZATION ADDRESSES AT BTTPEALO, N. T. 

The pulpits of Eev. Drs. Heacock and Lord were occupied 
on Sunday, September 11, by the Kev. Dr. Orcutt, Secretary 
of the American Colonization Society, who presented the ob- 
jects and claims of that Society. He said the Bible teaches us 
that Africa is to be redeemed from the darkness of heathenism; 
and the book of Providence teaches us in language clear as 
sunlight that Christian civilization is to be given to that con- 
tinent mainly by her own children. After centuries of unsuc- 
cessful efforts by the Anglo-Saxons in their mission work in 
Central Africa, the great mission of the black race in our coun- 
try is made manifest by the establishment of the Republic of 
Liberia, on its western border, by the agency of the American 
Colonization Society. Where sixty years ago the slave trade 
reigned supreme is seen an independent nation, modeled. after 
our own, with a population of at least half a million, which 
has been recognized by formal treaty by all the principal Powers 
of the earth — a nation with its numerous churches, its schools, 
and its College, and with its growing commerce. And all this 
at a cost of less than two and a half millions of dollars, or about 
the cost of taking the census of 1870 in this country. 

It is entirely safe to challenge the world to produce another 
instance of colonization in human history which has accom- 
plished an equal amount of good by a like expenditure. 

The Secretary stated that the Society had colonized more 
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negroes since the war, or during the last five years, than ever 
before in the same period, except in one single instance ; and that 
the number sent did not embrace one-half the applicants for a 
passage. The present number who have applied for a passage 
this fall is about one thousand two hundred. The next expe- 
dition of the Society will sail in November. A cause that 
is thus giving Christian civilization to a continent and nation- 
ality to a race is worthy of confidence and support.-^ J?wJfa^o' 
Express, 

COLONIZATION MEETING AeLMIBA, N. T. 

A public meeting was held last evening in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, in the interest of the Colonization cause. 
The meeting was addressed by the Eev. John Orcutt, D. D., 
Secretary of the American Colonization Society at Washington 
city, who was listened to with close attention and manifest 
interest for an hour or more. The theme of discourse was the 
Sedemption of Africa. The speaker presented facts on the 
subject worthy of the consideration of the Christian public. 
He showed very clearly to thoughtful minds that the work 
must be accomplished mainly by the instrumentality of colored 
people ; millions of' them have been educated for it in the United 
States. A good beginning has been made by the establishment 
of the Republic of Liberia. That Republic, he stated, had been 
an independent State, composed entirely of negroes, since 1847, 
and that it now contained a population of some five hundred 
and sixty thousand people, with all the means and appliances 
of becoming a great and powerful nation. The whole number 
colonized from abroad is about twenty thousand. 

The work of the Society, though well begun, is not fully 
accomplished. Applications for a passage to Liberia are nu- 
merous and urgent. Sympathy of race inspires them to go. 
They have a right to go or stay, and an equal right to decide 
which they will do. And who has the right to deny them the 
privilege? Do we not owe it to them and to Africa to send 
as many suitable persons as desire to go? But, it is said, "they 
are wanted here." Are they wanted here for their social 
advantages, or is it for selfish ends? However this may be, 
Africa needs them more than we do; and can we not spare a 
few hundred or a few thousand a year for Africa's sake? espe- 
cially when we are receiving emigrants from other countries 
at the rate of hundreds of thousands per annum. 

The Secretary closed by an appeal for the necessary aid to 
enable the American Colonization Society to prosecute the 
work in hand. — Elmira Daily Gazette, 
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COLONIZATION AT WORCESTER, MASS. 

Eev. D. C. Haynes, District Secretary of the American Col- 
onization Society, preached to a large audience last evening in 
the Church of the Unity, taking as his text Hebrews xiii : 16, 
"But to do good, and to communicate, forget not: for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased." The subject of the dis- 
course was the work of the Colonization Society, and the 
speaker considered three points as of the utmost importance to 
our country and to Africa. First, the work of. the Society 
among the freedmen w^ referred to. The Society has no 
intention of removing ^p entire colored population from the 
country. Even if it were possible, it is not desired. But those 
whom it does send to Liberia are placed there in miich better 
circumstances than the Pilgrims found themselves when land- 
ing on Plymouth Kock. In the first place, they are carried 
thither in a thousand-ton ship ; the Society then gives each 
man from ten to twenty-five acres of land, on which he can raise 
two crops each year; and the Society takes care of the em- 
igrants for six months, or till they can raise the first crop. ' 

Secondly, the speaker referred to the eiforts of the Society as 
related to the great missionary work of the day. The reason 
why more has not been done by the great missionary agen- 
cies for the evangelization of Africa is because they have 
been appalled at the work. While white missionaries cannot 
live in Africa, colored ones can, as has been shown in the his- 
tory of the Colonization Society. Colored people are made 
energetic by the climate, and many of them also possess the 
right qualities for missionaries. 

"Thirdly, the relation of the true work of the Society to the 
question of human progress and the civilization of the world 
was considered. The speaker claimed that the future of Africa 
was largely dependent upon the labors of those who have Af- 
rican blood in their veins, and he spoke of the success of Libe- 
ria as indicating what the future may be. 



DEATH or RICHARD T. HAINES, ESQ. 

Eichard T. Haines, Esq., one of the founders of the dry goods 
firm of Halsted, Haines & Co., of New York, died at his resi- 
dence in Elizabeth, New Jersey, on the morning of August 21. 
He had been in failing health for a considerable time. ECe was 
born in Elizabeth, New Jersey, May 21, 1795. His funeral 
services were attended in the Westminster Church, Elizabeth, 
on the 23d of August, by a very large concourse, who thus 
paid their last tribute of respect to his memory. 

Mr. Haines was naturally of a very timid and retiring dis- 
position with regard to any public services, but a sense of 
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duty and the demands of Providence led him to ocenpy 
positions of great and increasing usefulness, which he most 
successfully filled. He was for forty-six years a member of 
the Finance Committee of the American Tract Society. 
His long connection with the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, the American Bible Society, the 
American Colonization Society, and kindred organizations, is 
well known; and his services in these and similar relations 
have been recognized as eminently valuable. The Union 
Theological Seminary was formed in Mr. Haines* parlor, and 
be was for a number of years, and up jto the time of his death, 
President of its Board of Directors. His autograph, written 
in later years with a .trembling hand, appears upon the diplo- 
mas of most of the graduates- of this institution. Mr. Haines 
retired from active business life some twenty years ago, and 
he has since devoted much of his time to works of Christian 
benevolence and usefulness. 



LIBERIA BAPTIST MISSION. 
LETTER FROM REv! MR. RICHARDSON. 

MoKBOviA, June 9, 1870. 

I am still laboring in this most interesting missionary field 
with astonishing success. A glorious work exists in this far-off 

*eathen land. On Thursday, May 5, 1 left Monrovia for Kob- 
rtsport. Grand Cape Mount. On Sabbath morning, the 8th, 
I had the pleasure of baptizing forty souls, hopefully brought 
to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. At half past 
one o'clock, p. m., I went to the house of worship and received 
the new members, and then administered the Lord's supper. 
Surely the Lord was with us on the occasion, for His presence 
lighted up our dark minds and filled us with spiritual life, 
causing our hearts to burn within us while we were under the 
influence of His love. 

On Saturday, the 2l8t, I left Monrovia for my native station, 
Virginia. On Sabbath, the 22d, I went from my residence 
to tne church, preached at eleven from Mat. 28 : 29, having 
gone thither for the purpose of baptizing. After preaching I 
had the pleasure of baptizing three. In the afternoon I admin- 
istered the Lord's supper, having received the three new 
members. 

There is a blessed work in this land. There are five more 
converts at Robertsport to be baptized. Being absent at the 
time of my visit, the church has proposed to send them to 
Monrovia for that purposed 
2 
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Oq Sunday, Jane 4, 1 left Monrovia for Virginia, to hear the 
preacher who was baptized May 22, with reference to a license 
as a Baptist preacher. The trial- sermon was satisfactory, and 
the license was granted. Afterwards I baptized a convert and 
preached from Isaiah 3: 10. — Baptist Missionary Magazine. 



DB. LIVINeSTONE. 

In his inaugural address as President of the G-eographical 
sections of the British Association, Sir Eoderick Murchison 
referred to the exploration of inner Equatorial Africa by Sir 
Samuel Baker, and of Southern Africa by Dr. Livingstone. Sir 
Samuel (said the President) would by his researches add largely 
to our acquaintance with the vast central and watery region 
on either side of the equator. The one great object at which 
he was aiming was, of course, to reach the southernmost end 
of the Albert Nyanza, because there he trusted to fall in with 
and relieve his great cotemporary, Livingstone. If, indeed, 
said Sir Eoderick, that indomitable missionary, who unques- 
tionably stands at the head of all African explorers, should 
succeed in tracing a connection between the waters of the 
Tanganyika Lake, where he was when we last heard from him, 
and the south end of the Albert Nyanza, why then the meet- 
ing of these two remarkable men would be the happiest con- 
summation of our wishes; and if that should be accomplished, 
Sir Samuel Baker himself will, I doubt not, cheerfully award% 
the greater share of glory to his fellow explorer, who will then 
have proved himself to be the real discoverer of the ultimate 
sources of the Nile. In waiting for the solution of this great 
problem, I adhere in the meantime to the opinion which I pre- 
viously expressed, that if Livingstone be still at or near XJjiji on 
the Lake Tanganyika, to which place supplies have been sent 
to him, he will at once proceed to determine that problem, and 
will not think of a return to England until the great desider- 
atum is carried out. And here I would ask why any one who 
knows what Livingstone has undergone should despair of his 
life, simply becausfe we have had no news frdm him during the 
last fifteen months? Did not much more than that period 
elapse whilst he was in the heart of Africa without our receiv- 
ing a word of comfort respecting him? By the last accounts 
he was hospitably received by Arabs who are friendly to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, who is Livingstone's patron and also a pro- 
tector of the negroes. I had written thus far, and aH was in 
type, when I received a letter from Dr. Kirk, at Zanzibar, dated 
29th of June, 1870, which has comforted me exceedingly; for 
sanguine as I have been as to the safety and success of Liv- 
ingstone, I am now better supported than ever in my antici- 
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{ation of his ultimate triumph. Dr. Kirk thus writes : "News 
as reached me by natives from the interior that the road is 
now clear, and that the cholera did not pass the town of 
Unyanyembe. Livingstone is therefore out of danger, And I 
hope the stores sent have now reached him. The rainy season 
being at an end, Unyamwezi caravans are daily expected, and 
will, no doubt, bring, if not letters from the Doctor himself, at 
least news of him from the Arab governor of Unyanyembe. 
The coast near Zanzibar is now healthy." 



WEST AFRICAN TRABE. 

There were immense quantities of produce about the coast, 
waiting the arrival of ships to take it away. At Lagos much 
cotton and palm-oil was awaiting the chances of shipment. In 
consequence of the markets being reopened at Benin, oil was 
coming in freely to the different establishments. 

From the western districts of the Gold Coast, it is stated that 
since the exchange of territories, notwithstanding the troubles 
connected with it, the palm-oil trade had increased, the increase 
in the exports being over £140,000. The estimated revenue 
of the British settlements on the Gold Coast for the current 
year was £29,000, and the expenditure £19,000. It is believed 
that in 1872 the revenue will be £45,000, without laying any 
additional burdens on the people. The opening of the Volta 
will afford the means of achieving this result. The revenue 
of the Gold Coast will soon exceed, it is thought, that of 
Sierra Leone, and should the Government expend a good 
proportion of the sums raised in the construction of roads 
and public works, the Gold Coast would become a splendid 
settlement. 

Late advices from British Sherbro state that the oil season 
had commenced, and that there was every prospect of a good 
trade feeing done. Business in general had been very brisk of 
late. — African Times. 



From the Liberia Register. 
THE FIBST OF AUOTTST DEKONSTSATION AT CLAT-ASHLAND. 

(concluded from cub last HUICBEB.) 

Passing by a number of farms and comfortable residences, 
among which may be mentioned Bishop Eoberts's fine brick 
building, recently finished, the estate of the late Hon. Abraham 
Biackledge, the pioneer coffee and sugar planter of the St. 
PaaPs, and the Biev. A. F. Russell's, we reached Clay- Ashland. 
Here we found the drums beating, the soldiers marching, a 
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large collection of ladies and gentlemen in lively and holiday 
mood, some standing, others walking, and others sitting, all, 
however, on the eve of repairing to the Methodist Church, in 
which the exercises were to take place. We harried to the 
residence of Hon. H. W. Johnson, by whom we were to bo 
entertained, where we met hearty welcomes from the host and 
hostess. Hastily passing through the ceremony of shaking 
Kands, inquiring after each other's health and that of absent 
friends, we went to our respective rooms that were in waiting 
for us and made ready to enter upon the festivities of the day. 
Our preparations being through with, we hastened out to start 
for the procession that was being formed in front of Governor 
Erskine's residence, just a few steps below. By this time quite 
a company had assembled in the drawing-rdom, ready to move 
off to the place of meeting, among whom were Bishop Roberts 
and lady, Hon. W. S. Anderson and lady, Mrs. Angustus Wash- 
ington, the widow of the late Hon. S. D. Johnson, Hod. Mr. 
Dixon and lady, and others. 

The hour of twelve having arrived, the procession formed 
and was escorted by two military companies to the church. 
Fifteen minutes' march brought us to the church, already filled 
with spectators. 

After the opening exercises, Hon. H. W. Johnson, in his 
usual happy style, made an eloquent introductory address. 
He first called attention to the event celebrated on that day, 
viz, the British West India emancipation of eight hundred 
thousand Africans and their descendants, and proposed that 
henceforth j,he celebration of this be merged into that of the 
United States emancipation of three millions of Africans on 
the first day of January, He spoke fervently on Africa, her 
redemption, and the importance of Liberians being awake to 
a due sense of the part they are called upon to bear in this 
glorious work. 

Hon. W. S. Anderson was then introduced to the audience, 
and gave a very interesting narrative of his late expedition to 
the Barline country. He set out from Carysburg, under €rov- 
ernment commission, with twenty-five guards and thirty-five 
baggage carriers, with authority to explore the country, open 
roads, purchase territory, form treaties, and erect block-houses 
for military stations, Iv^henever needed for the purpose of secur- 
ing peace and quietness among the interior tribes. 

His mission had been accomplished in about eight weeks. 
Leaving Carysburg and passing through Beah Twi, Karpes- 
town, Wah Gie Place, Shillipah, Nyiya, Woomah, Powle, and JPa- 
lingab, he reached Palaka, the capital of Barline. This entire 
region of country, an area of about two hundred and fifly 
miles, with not less than one hundred and fifly thousand inhab- 
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itants, be secured by purchase and treaty stipulations to our 
Government. Palaka is a very ancient city, surrounded by a 
wall of stone and clay eighteen feet high, and six feet thick. 
He was very kindly received, and hospitably entertained by 
the king, and the greatest interest was manifested in the 
objects of his mission. Treaties were made and duly signed 
by the chief and hefidmcn of the country; and now the Libe- 
rian flag, the star of hope, floats in the breezes that fan the 
city of the ancient Palaka. Rice and corn are raised hero in 
abundance. Mr. Anderson stated that the Palaka country 
alone produces corn enough to supply the demands of the en- 
tire Republic of Liberia. Camwood forests abound, and cattle 
are numerous and cheap. The markets are supplied with every 
variety of exchangeable commodity desirable, and attended 
by thousands from all parts of the surrounding country. Mr. 
Anderson referred in his narrative to the missionary work in 
connection with this region, and thinks the absence of Moham- 
medan influence renders it a most inviting and promising field 
for efforts in that direction. His narrative, which occupied 
more than an hour, was listened to with marked interest and 
breathless attention. 

After the national anthem, "Hail Liberia," by the choir, the 
Rev. Alex. Crummell was introduced, who had been requested 
to repeat in this town the admirable oration delivered by him 
in Monrovia on the 26th day of July. This occupied another 
hour, and yet the audience was not tired. Some remarked on 
leaving the chufch that they could have enjoyed it until night, 
so rich a treat were the proceedings to them. 

The exercises at the church being closed, the procession 
marched back to Governor Erskine^s, and then proceeded to Mr. 
Johnson's, where a table groaning under the rich viands of the 
country greeted our longing eyes. The well known tact of 
Mrs. J. in getting up dinners and teas renders any comment 
unnecessary here. The fearful inroads made upon the dishes 
of roasted pig, turkeys, and mutton, as well as of our choicest 
vegetables, afforded an ample illustration of the appreciation of 
her excellence in this department. Some of us were vividly re- 
minded of the honorable gentleman's birth-day, which occurred 
not many months ago, and were almost selfish enough to wish 
that such birth-days and first of August celebrations would take 
place more frequently than once a year. 

After an hour spent in walking around and admiring the 
rich coffee plantation of the "Greenwood Valley Farm," and 
that of the adjoining neighbors, Governor Erskine and Hon. A. 
B. Hooper, the curtains of evening fell upon us and the day 
was gone. 

We would now gladly have retired to rest, satisfied with the 
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labor, and fatigue, as well as the enjoyment and recreation of 
the) day ; but we were kindly denied this pleasure. For at 8 
o'clock a large and brilliant company had gathered from Vir- 
ginia to Millsburg. A tea-party followed, served up in becom- 
ing style. Three or four hours more spent thus closed tlio 
first of August demonstration at Clay- Ashland. 

Besides the actual enjoyment and recre^ation attending the 
celebration, we believe that great good will result from it. The 
bringing together of such a large concourse of planters- and 
laborers from all parts of the river, and the discussion of matters 
of such high national interest, will create an enthusiasm which 
will tell upon the future welfare of the country. We were 
glad to see the Yice -President and other parties from Monro- 
via patronize the celebration by being in attendance. 

Observbr. 



From the Liberia Register. 
STATISTICS OF FTTBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The support and encouragement of Common Schools being 
one of the leading objects of the present Administration, we 
take pleasure in furnishing our readers with a statistical re- 
port of the Government, New York State Colonization Society, 
and Mission Schools for Liberian and native youths, now in 
operation in this county. 

Monrovia District. 

School No. 1. — Preparatory Department, Liberia College, 
Mr. A. T. Ferguson, Principal, 19 pupils. 

No. 2. — Government School, Mr. W. N. Williams and Mrs. 
C. Evans, Teachers, 76 pupils. 

No. 3. — Methodist Mission School, Miss Matilda Johnson, 
Teacher, 55 pupils. 

No. 4. — Protestant Episcopal Mission School, Miss Emma 
Johnson, Teacher, 45 pupils. 

No. 5. — Presbyterian Mission School, Mr. H. D. Brown, 
Teacher, 26 pupils. 

New Georgia District. 

No. 6. — Government School, Mrs. Sarah J. Bond, Teacher, 
35 pupils. N 

No. 7. — New York State Colonization Society School, Mrs. 
H. J. Smith, Teacher, 28 pupils. 

No. 8. — Methodist Mission School, Mrs. Early, Teacher, 20 
pupils. 

Caldwell District. 

No. 9. — Protestant Episcopal Mission School, Miss Mary 
Barclay, Teacher, 25 pupils. 
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No. 10. — Methodist Mission School, Mr. Simms, Teacher, 39 
pupils. 

"No. 11. — ^New York State Colonization Society School, Mrs. 
Zephenia Capehart, Teacher,. 33 pupils. 

No. 12. — Government School, Mrs. Lloyd, Teacher. 

YiRQiNiA District. 

No. 13. — Government School, Mrs. A. Capehart, Teacher, 25 
pupils. 

No. 14. — Methodist Mission School, Miss S. Starks, Teacher, 
30 pupils. 

Clay-Ashland District. 

No. 15. — New York State Colonization Society School, Mrs. 
H. Tyler, Teacher, 33 pupils. 

No. 16. — Methodist Mission School, Mr. N. Dixon, Teacher, 
40 pupils. 

Louisiana District. 

No. 17. — Government School, Miss Anna Erskine, Teacher, 
88 pupils. 

White Plains District. 

No. 18. — Methodist Mission School, Mr. W. Bishop, Teacher, 
45 pupils. 

No. 19. — ^New York State Colonization Society School, Mr. 
Simpson, Teacher, 20 pupils. 

MiLLSBURG District. 

No. 20. — Government School, Mrs. K. Outland, Teacher, 45 
pupils. 

No. 21. — Lutheran Mission School, D. Kelly, Teacher, ad in- 
terim, 40 pupils. 

Ebeh-Kbeh and Congo Town District. 

No. 22. — New York State Colonization Society School, Mr. 
A. Francis, Teacher, 34 pupils. 

Crozerville District. 

No. 23. — Protestant Episcopal Mission School, S. P. Broome, 
Teacher, 35 pupils. 

C ARTS BURG DISTRICT. 

No. 24. — Government School, Mr. W. T. Hagan, Teacher, 55 
pupils. 

No. 25. — Government School, Miss H. M. Jackson, Teacher, 
35 pupils. 

No, 26. — Methodist Mission School, Mr. J. R. Freeman, 
Teacher, 30 pupils. 

Bharflah Town. 

No. 27. — Government School, J. A. Clarke, Teacher, 30 pu- 

B. 
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BopoRAH District. 

No. 28. — Protestant Episcopal Mission School, Mr. J. W. 
Tucker, Teacher, 20 pupils. 

'No. 29. — New York State Colonization Society School, Mr. 
Walker, Teacher. 

-Cape Mount District. 

No. 30. — ^Methodist Mission School, Mr. C. Hou8ton,Teacher, 
35 pupils. 

No. 31. — Presbyterian School, Mrs. Emma Diggs, Teacher, 
pupils not reported. 

Marshall District. 

No. 32. — New York State Colonization Society School, Mrs. 
H. C. Dillon, Teacher, 45 pupils. 

No. 33. — Methodist Mission School, Mr. W. H. Davis, Teach- 
er, 15 pupils. 

No. 34. — New York State Colonization Society School, Mrs. 
Z. A. King, Teacher, 20 pupils. 

No. 35. — Methodist Mission, J. P. Artis, Teacher, 20 papils, 
(native school.) 

No. 36. — Presbyterian Mission School, John M. Depatie, 
Teacher, 11 pupils, (native boarding school.) 



A native traveler. 

On Saturday, the 27th ultimo, there arrived at the residence 
of Professor Blyden a young Mandingo Mussulman, of the 
name of Lusannu, from Tenkereh, a populous city lying to the 
east* of Musardu. He was introduced to the Professor by 
Famba Sissi, a Moslem resident of Yonzowah. 

Lusannu, having a roving disposition, left his father when a 
boy of ten years of age, and followed trading caravans or mil- 
itary expeditions. He is now about twenty-three years old. 
In his wanderings he visited Bamako and Yamina, on the Niger. 
He knows also Timbo, Jenneh, Hamd-AUahi, and Tangrera. 
He has resided at Falabar and Pinamisaya. He has been at 
the gold-diggings at Buleh. He has not been as far as Sokoto 
or Kano, but had frequently met traders from those places. 
From Timbuctoo traders carry rock salt to his native city for 
sale. Asses, horses, cows, sheep, &c., are numerous. Tenke* 
reh is about a week's journey to the eastward of Musardn, but 
the people go towards the big water to trade, which Lusanna 
describes as not far from Tenkereh, no doubt the headwaters 
of the Niger. It is almost certain that the source of the Niger 
is within a few days' journey from Cape Palmas. 

Lusannu had no books or manuscripts with him, though his 
father is one of the learned Mohammedans. Having spent all 
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his early days in itinerant and warlike employments, he had 
not made much proficiency in letters. He recited, however, 
from memory, with great accuracy and fluency, several chap- 
ters from the Koran in Arabic. He describes Tenkereh as five 
times the size of Monrovia. — Liberia Register. 



THE ABOBIOINES. 

We are indebted to Hon. H. W. Dennis for the clear state- 
ment he has made in our present issue relative to the case of 
the native women captured by the Kiver-Cavalla people, which 
was paraded in the African Times with such undiscriminating 
severity. All the charges with regard to the brutal treatment 
turn out on investigation to have been a mere "fabrication." 
We feel sure that our vigorous and watchful contemporary will 
be as prompt in correcting as he was in circulating the misrep- 
resentation. 

We are further indebted to Mr. Dennis for calling the atten- 
tion of our people to the "amicable and politic discretion 
which should influence their conduct in their intercourse with 
their native brethren." 

It is the policy of the present Administration, which to the 
extent of its ability it has been Striving to carry out — to be 
"energetic in its demonstrations of sympathy towards the 
aborigines." To treat our aborigines as colonists in other 
pai*ts of the world have treated the natives of the country in 
which they settled would be extremely foolish as well as impol- 
itic. 

We are one people. There is not the superiority of one class 
to another, of one caste to another, of one race to another 
which we see in India, New Zealand, and North America. If 
there is any advantage here, it is on the side of the native. 
We may have the accidents of civilization — but ho has the 
essentials of an uncorrupted and untrammeled manhood. 

The position which Mr. Dennis and others have taken lately 
in relation to a proper policy towards the aborigines, illustrates 
one valuable result of the discussions which have been going 
on for the last three or four years on the subject of native 
incorporation, finding its most eloquent expression in the ora- 
tion delivered by Professor Orummell, on the 26th of July last. 
And in proportion as a truer conception of our relations to the 
tribes around us becomes familiar, a more liberal and compre- 
hensive sentiment will be generated, and the llepublic will 
advance with surer and more rapid steps on the road to pros- 
perity and independence. — Ibid, 
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"SECESSION" AT GAPE PALMAS. 

Owing to an accident to the Government schooner " Liberia, " 
in which Yice-President Smith sailed for Cape Palmas, on the 
2d ultimo, he has been detained at Grand Bassa. In the mean- 
while, Hon. H. W. Dennis, who was to accompany the Yice- 
President, took passage in the mail steamer, and paid a semi- 
official visit to Maryland county. 

After a sojourn of a few days, he returned on the evening of 
the 14th ultimo, in the steamship " Congo. " The sudden ar- 
rival of Mr. Dennis from Cape Palmas created as much stir in 
town as if some adventurous tourist had returned from Tim- 
buctoo. So eager were the people to hear what an impartial 
visitor to the scene of ."insubordination" had to say, that, for 
the time being, Mr. Dennis was a lion of no small variety, and 
his remarks seemed to possess a mysterious interest. 

Mr. Dennis having spent his early life at Cape Palmas, where 
his brother, the ex-Superintendent still resides, and known not 
to be an extravagant sympathizer with the Administration, 
enjoyed unusual facilities for investigating the condition of 
things, of which facilities his well-known sagacity enabled him 
profitably to avail himself. As a result of his interviews with 
the people and his observations among them, Mr. D. assures 
us that, notwithstanding some grave mistakes made by them, 
they are not the unreasonable contemners of law ana order 
which private letters and newspapers have represented them 
as being. If their dissatisfaction with an official appointment 
vented itself in an injudicious manner, it was under the influ- 
ence of intemperate suggestions and exaggerations. Their op- 
position to Mr. Good as Collector of Customs never took a 
more serious form than words, which they used energetically, 
and by which the superintendents were intimidated, and the 
appointments became virtually a dead letter. 

Mr. Dennis, having received this representation from various 
parties, reminded them of their responsibility before the world, 
and, as a part of the Eepublic of Liberia, and recalling to their 
memory the unfortunate vicissitudes through which their 
county had passed, urged them to a careful consideration of 
their position. By such conversations with the people their 
feelings subsided, Mr. Good was quietly put in his office by the 
Superintendent, and before Mr. Dennis left the wheels of the 
local machinery of Government were in quiet and harmonious 
operation. And from certain details which Mr. D. gave us of 
events which transpired during his sojourn there, we are led to 
believe — though his modesty precluded the egotistic infer- 
ence — that his personal share in bringing about this improved 
state of things has not been inconsiderable. 

Among the important statements made to Mr. Dennis while 
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at Palmas was the following, viz., that the whole difficulty was 
occasioned by two members of the Legislature from Maryland 
county, disappointed aspirants for positions under the Koye 
Administration, who, on their return to Palmas, called a pub- 
lic meeting, and informed the people that the Constitution had 
been broken, and the G-overnment was in a state of disorgani- 
zation, &c.; and one of these legislators, in his vehement de- 
nunciation of Mr. Grood's appointment, (taken as a convenient 
pretext,) made the following terse and laconic recommenda- 
tion — 1st. Petition; 2d. Kemonstrance ; 3d. Demonstration; 
4th. Secession. — Ihid» 



EXPEDITION FOB LIBERIA. 

The ship " Golconda," belonging to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, is expected to sail from Baltimore on Tuesday, 
November 1, and from Hampton Eoads on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 3, with about two hundred and fifty emigrants. They are 
nearly all from the eastern part of North Carolina, and are going 
to join relatives and friends at Brewerville and Arthington, 
two new settlements on the St. Paul's Eiver, from whom grat- 
ifying reports of progress and health have been received. 

Many more than the "Golconda" can accommodate are 
anxious to obtain a passage. But the available resources of the 
Society are not only exhausted, but a debt has been incurred 
to Bend the present company. The prompt and liberal aid of 
the friends of the cause is invoked to remove the burden rest- 
ing upon us, and to meet the expenses of an expedition next 
Spring. We have great confidence in the benevolent feelings 
<rfthe public toward those who are seeking a home and nation- 
aSty in Liberia, and cannot but believe that means will be 
fiimished for advancing the truly patriotic and Christian 
olgeots of this Society. 



HBALTH OP THE LAST EMIOBANTS. 

. We have received letters from our General Agent in Liberia, 

JBoiiiy W. Dennis, Esq., dated Monrovia, September 7 and 8, 

^Al* which he says: "The emigrants continue to do well. I 

^6 just been handed a note from Mr. Hoggard, at Arthing- 

ky and one from Mr. Mundon, at Brewerville, in which I am 

led that the health of their people continues to be good." 
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COMMOK SCHOOLS IK MEST7BAD0 COUHTY. 

We elsewhere present an interesting and important statisti- 
cal report of the Common Schools in Mesurado County, taken 
from the Liberia Begister of September 7. Tabularizing it, 
and allowing twenty scholars each for schools 12, 29, and 31, 
not reported in this regard, the following is the resalt: 

By whom supported. No. of Schools. No. of Pupils. 

Government of Liberia 9 360 

Methodist Episcopal Mission 10 320 

New York State Colonization Soc'y.. 8 233 

Protestant Episcopal Mission 4 125 

Presbyterian Mission * 3 67 

Lutheran Mission 1 40 

Liberia College 1 19 

Totals... ' 36 1,154 

This is a good showing for one County, and for the Grovem- 
ment Schools, considering how lately \hey were started. 



ITEMS OF IKTELLIGEKGE. 

LiBEBiA Methodist Mission. — Not long since we remarked that MisBioiu 
in Liberia were never more prosperous, and the Methodist particalarly bo. In 
a letter from Rev. James H. Deputie, dated June 22d, he says: "Never in the 
history of Liberia Missions bas the work been so prosperous as now." His 
own station is at Mount Olive, among the natives, and quite in the interior. 
It consists mainly of converted natives, and Brotber Deputie says of it: " Jt 
is a star in this part of Liberia. The natives around look at her glimmering 
light with wonder and astonishment." 

The Necessities op Liberia. — Clotbing for the native Christians and the 
native children in the schools is a very pressing necessity, which leads the 
missionaries and teachers to send strong appeals abroad. Prior to the war 
many sewing circles of good women were in the habit of sending second-hand 
clothing, quilts, cotton under-clothes, and stockings, which were gladly for- 
warded. We earnestly hope the necessities of the native African Christians 
and their children will elicit the help they plead for. 

Graduates op the Hofpman Institute. — Messrs. Joseph A. Russell and 
Merrick White have gone to work at Gbekide, Tebo. The people have prom- 
ised to build them a house ; the school-house and chapel will be built by the 
mission. Mr. Joseph Stimpson has gone to work at Gidatabo, where the 
people build a house for him; the school-house and chapel will be erected 
at our expense. Mr. L. L. Montgomery has entered upon his datiee as 
teacher of the High School at Mount Vaughan. Mr. M. P. Valentine assists 
in the Ho£fman Institute and girls' school at Cavalla. Mr. W. M. Bichards 
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mssists in the Hoffman Institute. These new workmen are from the Hoffman 
Institnte. Russell, Stimpson, Montgomery, Valentine, and Richards are can- 
didates for holy orders. — West African Record. 

Helping Themselves.— St. Mark's Episcopal Church, Cape Palmas, has 
lately been furnished with more pews, the greater portion of which have been 
rented for the first time, others being retained as " free seats." The Sabbath 
School has collected about $200 for a large melodeon with pedal, which will 
soon be placed in a choir-loft to be built opposite the chancel. The congrega- 
tion have begun to defray their church expenses, and ere long they may be 
able to support their minister and parish school. A portion of the teacher's 
salary is already paid. — Cavalla Messenger. 

A Steam Mission Yacht is now in use at Sierra Leone. It is used for the 
conveyance of missionaries and their stores to the Sherbro country in the 
South, to the Bullom shore on the North, and to the Quiah in the interior. It 
cost £600, of which £480 was raised locally. 

The Bishopric of Sierra Leone. — Lord Kimberley, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, has announced to the Rev. Henry Cheetham, M. A., vicar 
of Qnarndon, near Derby, that he has selected him for the Bishopric of Sierra 
Leone, rendered vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Beckles. Mr. 
Cheetham was educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, where he took his B. 
A. degree in 1856. He was ordained in 1856 by Dr. Murray, Bishop of 
Rochester, to the curacy of Saffron Walden, Essex, and in 1858 was presented 
by Lord Scarsdale to the vicarage of Quarndon, which he at present holds. 
The income of the Bishop is £902 per annum — £500 a year as colonial chap- 
lain, and £402 from the Colonial Bishoprics' Fund. Mr. Cheetham will be 
Uie fifth Bishop. — The African Times. 

Sanction of a Native Church Council. — The Committee of the English 
Church Missionary Society have given their sanction to the formation of a 
Native Church Council and Native Pastorate at Lagos, West Africa, to be 
supported by a sustentation fund, composed of collections and subscriptions, 
guaranteeing £200 per annum towards the cost. The Committee also sane- 
tioned the commencement of a suitable building for the Female Institution 
at Lagos, and granted £100 toward the purchase of a more commodious 
building for the Grammar School, to cost £500; £400 of which had been 
raised on the spot. — Ibid. 

A Collection for African Missions. — Rev. Robert P. Martin, a colored 
Baptist minister, formerly a slave in North Carolina, writes from Town Creek, 
Lawrence county, Alabama, that he took up a subscription of six dollars and 
eighty-five cents for African missions on Sunday, July 10th, at one of the 
colored Baptist churches, known as the Red Bank Church, " a very poor one.'* 
This is one of the first collections among the freedmen to send the Gospel to 
Africa. It will not be many years, we hope, before a general missionary 
spirit will be manifested by the colored churches, and hundreds of missiona-. 
ries go forth to preach the Gospel in Africa. 
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Obdinatiou of a Native Afeioait. — ^The PreBbytery of Corisco ordained 
Mr. Ibia, on tbe 5tb of April, as a minister of tbe Gospel. In the absence of 
any other missionaries, he has now sole charge of the work on the island of 
Corisco — a work altogether too great for him ; indeed, one that has hereto- 
fore required the services of two missionaries from this country. 

FsAircE IH West Afbioa. — At Rufisque and in the Casamanca the oastoms 
receipts are continuously advancing. In the Bio Nunez there has been a 
little falling of. The port of Dallir now offers a perfect shelter, with smooth 
water. The opening of our Gold Coast possessions to the flags of all nations 
is bearing fruit, and drawing to our establishments foreign ships and oom- 
merce. The whole of the Gold Coast, from Grand Lahore to beyond the river 
Assin^e, is now entirely under our sovereignty, and our relations with the 
natives are of a friendly nature. — Translated from the *' Official JExposi" of 
the French Oovemment. 

New Afeioan Bishopric. — Arrangements have been completed for the 
formation of a Bishopric for Zululand in connection with the Memorial Fund 
Mission, bearing the name of the late Bishop Mackenzie, and promoted by 
his sister. This mission is directed towards the Zulus and the tribes on the 
Zambesi River. Tbe Rev. T. E. Wilkinson, M. A., of Jesus College, Cam. 
bridge, curate of Reckinghall, Suffolk, has been appointed the Bishop. The 
mission was commenced in 1860, and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel now supports two clergymen — a St. Augustine student amd a native 
catechist — at a cost of more than £500 per annum, but no Bishop until now 
has been appointed. Bishop Mackenzie was to have been the first Bishop, 
and was coming to England with a view to consecration, when Bishop Colenso 
expressed a wish to exchange Natal for the post, and Bishop Mackenzie then 
accepted the office of Bishop to Central Africa. In the country is the coast 
line beyond Natal, stretching up to Delagoa Bay. Two principal tribes 
chiefly occupy the country, one the Zulu nation, under King Panda, the 
other the Omaswazi. The people are of the same race as the native popula- 
tion in Natal. The capital required for the Bishopric, £5,000, has been raised, 
and funds are now wanted for the mission staff. The Bishop nominate has 
notified that he is greatly in want of men and lady helpers among the 
female population in the native schools. — The African Timea, 

T6e South Afeicak Diamond Field. — The Dean of Grahamstown whtes, 
under date of August 13th, as follows : " Diamond-fields, ho! " is now theory 
from every town in the colony. There seems practicably as yet no limit as 
to extent of room. All the information, so far, leads to the conclnsion that 
there is quite as ample room for five hundred thousand diggers as there is for 
ten thousand. Their larger finds are now being systematically concealed and 
withheld from newspaper reports. Most of the little companies who start lor 
the fields bind themselves to secrecy on this head in their written articles 
of partnership. But it is certain that all who have reached there, leaving 
friends behind, soon urge those friends to come. It is certain that diamond 
merchants and dealers in gems are already in good force on the fields. It is 
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certain that large sumB of money are transmitted to their credit. It is certain 
that some rough fellows who have gone up, who were known to many of us as 
poor men, but a few weeks ago, have become suddenly rich. It is known to 
US that single stones have been picked up already by individuals, for which 
thousands of pounds have changed hands on the fields. 

Disadvantages is the West Indies. — Rev. John W. Urling, in a letter to 
the Christian Recorder^ dated Buxton, Demarara, West Indies, June 6, 1870, 
thus points out the disadvantages under which the people of color labor in 
the West Indies : " But I must not omit to observe that we of the West In- 
dies have other difficulties to encounter besides those of caste. The British 
Constitution knows neither race nor color ; the SBgis of its protection is thrown 
over all alike. All, from the highest to the lowest, are equal before the law. 
Men of our race are not excluded from the magistracy; they sit on the bench, 
they plead at the bar, they sit on juries, they occupy the pulpit, they take 
their places in mercantile firms, they are planters and overseers, they swarm 
in public offices, they hold commissions in our local militia, despite the spirit 
of caste. We cannot be ignored, because we are the majority. Nevertheless, 
we labor under certain disadvantages. Generally legislative power is en- 
grossed by the planting body, the quandom lords of West Indian soil. They 
are the law-makers. All the wealth is in their hands. They are backed by 
powerful connections in Great Britain ; they have a potent voice in the Brit- 
ish Parliament ; all our educational institutions have been in their hands 
and under their influence." 

Convention foe the Suppbession or the Slave Teade. — This Conven- 
tion, which was signed at Washington on the 3d June, has been. ratified in 
London. It is an additiQu to the Treaty between the United States and 
British Government entered into in 1862. By it the mixed courts at Sierra 
Leone, Cape of Good Hope, and New York are suppressed, and the jurisdic- 
tion they exercised is transferred to the respective courts of both countries 
a power of appeal against their decision, as in other mar itime prize cases, 
being reserved. Any British merchant vessel captured by an American 
cmiser is to be taken to the nearest British colonial port, and any American 
vessel is to be given in charge to a United States cruiser or sent to Key West 
or New York. The Africans on board are to be set free. Fresh instructions 
in conformity with these stipulations have been forwarded to the command- 
ers of the ships of war of both nations. 

Beoeipts of the American Colonization Society, 

Ih'om the 20th of September to the 20th of October, 1870. 

Maine. 
By Rev. J. K. Converce, ($50.70.) 
Boddand—yirs. Cephas Starrett, 
' Rev. E. P. Cutter, each $5; Col. 
Cong. Church, Rev. E. F. Cut- 
ler, pastor, $18.15; Col. Baptist 
Church, $14.90; Col. Methodist 
. Charch, $7.02 50 07 



New Hampshire. 
Bj Rev. J. K. Converse, ($211.91) 



Wtnehester—Bllery Albee, $10; 
Rev. E. Harmon, William H. 
Lewis, each |2 14 00 

Alstead— Collection in Rev. Mr. 
Amsden's Charch $18.50; col- 
lection in Centre Cong. Church, 
$425 17 75 

Jaffrey—Col. Cong. Church, Rev. 
H. Case, pastor 10 00 

Tra(po2e— Hon. Fred. Voee, $15; 
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B. F. Aldridge, Leonard B. 
Holland, each $10; A. B. Bel- 
lows.^ 38 00 

Bast Concord— Col. Cong. Church, 
Rev. G. Smith, pastor 14 84 

Marlboro— jyeo,. C. P. Locke, $10; 
Col, Cong. Church, $5.85 15 85 

Owicorct— addiiwma^T-Gov. Ons- 
low Stearns, $10; Mrs. Irene 
Hamilton, J. P. Sticknejr, each 
15, Dr. P. Bancroft, S. Hum- 
phrew, each $3; Dr. B. P. Stone, 
Mrs. Gten. Davis, Mrs. R. Peck- 
en, D*-. Carter, John Kemball, 
Mrs. N. G. Uphain, each $2; 
A, C. Pierce, J. A. West, Dea. 
Stewart, W. K. Dav. W. w. 
Storrr*, J. H. Chase, J. A. East- 
man, Mrs. Mary Herbert, T. 
H. Ford, J. D. Lyman, Dr. 8. 0. 
Morrill, each $1 .-. 49 00 

Keene—B/ev. W. O. White, S. W. 
Hale, D. B. Sillsby, each $5; 
Mrs. E. Keyes, John Prentiss, 
Esq., Hon. J. Wilson, Wm. P. 
Abbott, F. A. Faulkner, A. 
Duren, Rev. A. E. Tilton, each 
$2; J. J. Allen, E. Fauer, L. C. 
Doolittle, C. Bridgeman, K. O. 
bcott, M. Fairbanks, each $1; 
coll. Cong. Church, Kev, A. E, 
Tilton, pastor, $18 58 00 

211 94 
Vebmont. 
Ascvineyville—Ej&v, Seth S. Ar- 
nold 10 00 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($8.) 
Burlington— Wnx. J. Campbell, 
balance in full to constitute 

himself a Life Member 6 00 

^^ex— Deacon S. Bliss. 2 00 



Massachttsbtts. 
Huhbardstown — Mrs. Hannah 
Bennett 



18 00 



600 



CONNKCnCUT, 

By Rev. D. C. Haynes, ($350.36.) 
Jlferiden— Charles Parker, $20; 
John Parker, $10, to constitute 
Rev. John Pbgg a Life Mem- 
ber; Rev. J. J. Woolsey, $2 82 00 

New Britain-Ilenry Stanley, 
$20 ; Oliver Stanley, $10, to con- 
stitute Rev. C. L. Gk>0DEiii« a 

Life Member 80 00 

OoUimnyille—Vi/ , J. Wood 6 00 

If(yrwalk—Qeorge Kissam, James 
Sherw«>od, each $10; Rev. S. B, 
S. Bissell, Mrs. C. C. Betts, 
Rev. C M. Selleck, Judge But- 
ler, F..St. John Lockwood, W. 
S. Lockwood, each $5; D. A. 
Hill, $2; others in Meth. E. 
Church, $7.50; individuals in 
Bapt. Church, $5; MissStuard, 

J. L. Amber, each $1 68 60 

Cfreenwich—&a.r&h A. Mead, $10; 
Oliver Mead, Elizabeth Mead, 
Lyman Mead, P. Button, Fred. 
Mead, B. S. LaFarge, Hannah 
Mead, Isaa.c Lyon, Moses 
Christy, Col. Thomas A. Mead, 



each $5* Isaac Peok^. N. Bmsli« 
each $2; Rev. Dr. Clark, John 
A. Close, William Smith, A 
Lady, Thomas Ritch, Joseph 

Burch, each $1 70 00 

Stankford—Ch&rles J. Starr, fi. 
Oothout, each $25; Col. Cong. 
Church, $10 86; James Betti» 
John Ferguson, I. Davenport, 
each $10; Mrs. Hurlburt, Gt. L. 
Brown, George Elder, W. F. 
Merritt, R. Swartwout, each $5; 
Mary Brown, Mrs. G. A. Hoyt, 
J. L. White, A. L. Milne. E. F. 
Leeds, W. Gay, each ^; W. 
Rich, F. Davenport, S. H. 
Holmes, W. C. Wilcox, each 
$2; Mrs. Nesbit, Mrs. Ebbltts, 
Mrs. Miller^ Mrs. Skiddy, Mrs. 
Seymour Hoyt, each $1 146 89 



New Yobk. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($125.) 
Kingston— Mrs, Reynolds and 
daughter 



850 36 






.100 00 
Brool^/n—Theo. L. Mason, M. D. 20 00 
New York City— A Friend 6 00 

125 00 
New Jbbsey. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($189 97.) 
Passaic— C. M. K. Paullson, $100; 
Mrs. W. I. Boggs, $1 ; Ck>l. Meth« 

E. Church, $8J^ «..« 100 87 

Elizabethport—CoUection at pab- 
lio meeting in Presb. Ghoroh... 80 10 

180 97 

PBNNSYIiVANlA. 

Oarlitle—Jameii Hamilton, Esq*. SO 00 
Harrisburg—** A Friend," by 
Rev. Dr. T. H. Robinson. ........ 10 00 



MARTIiAND. 

BaMmore — Captain Alexander 
Jones 



80 00 



60 00 



District OF CJoiiUMBiA. n- 
TTcwAin^ton^Miscellaneous....... 8,815 80 

Illinois. 
Abingdonr-B»Y John Crawford. 4 00 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

Massachusetts— ^u&6arcMoioit 
—Mrs. Bennett Potter, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1872 ^ 2 00 

Connecticut — Qreenwieh — CoL 
Thomas A. Mead, to January 1, 
1871, $2: Hartfvrd-lBij&y, J. Aa- 
pinwall Hodge, to October 1, 
1871, $1; Jlferideyi— Mrs. B. H. 
Booth, to October 1, 1871, $1; 
Norwalh—B^y. C. M. Selleok, 
to October 1, 1871, $1 6 00 

Illinois— ul&in^ekm— Rev. John 
Crawford, to January 1, 1871. 1 OO 

Repository. 8 00 

Donations ««»....» 964 M 

Miscellaneous 8,845 80 

Total 4,868 18 



THIDSS 



^fritan ^tnuUx^, 
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DEFABTTTBE OF OUB FALL EXFEDITIOK. 

Our large packet ship " Golconda" sailed from Baltimore on 
the let, and from Hampton Eoads on the 5th November, on 
her sixth voyage for Liberia. Among the cabin passengers 
were Eev. James M. Priest, formerly Vice President of Liberia, 
and a Delegate to the last General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Philadelphia, accompanied by his wife; Mrs. 
Freeman, wife of Professor Martin H. Freeman, of Liberia Col- 
lege, and their two children ; Dr. John Anthony Parm, a native 
Liberian, who has just completed his education at the Medi- 
cal School of Dartmouth College ; Mrs. M. E. Savage and Mrs. 
A. Anderson Clyde, returning to their homes at Monrovia. 

Two hundred and fifty emigrants had been expected to em- 
bark, and the necessary' arrangements were made for that 
number, but active and powerful opposition from storekeepers, 
planters, and politicians, and the inability of several of the ap- 
plicants to sell their outstanding crops of cotton, reduced the 
company to one hundred and ninety-four. Of these, two went 
from New Haven, Connecticut; eighty-one from Plymouth, 
Washington county, North Carolina; and one hundred and 
eleven from Windsor, Bertie county, North Carolina. Two are 
to settle at Monrovia, sixty-s^ven at Brewerville, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five at the interior town of Arthington, St. 
Panl's river, Liberia. 

Twenty-four can read, and sixty-three are professors of re- 
ligion ; all, with a single exception, being communicants of the 
Baptist church. Twenty-nine of the adult males reported them- 
selves as farmers, one as a house-carpenter, and one as an en- 
gineer. One hundred and five are females, and eighty-nine are 
males. Sixty-eight are twenty -one years old and upwards, and 
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one hundred and twenty-six are under twenty-one years of 
age. The company was generally made up of families, and 
were well provided with clothing, bedding, farming tools, and 
x)ther useful articles. * 

The Baltimore American thu« announced the depan^ture of 
this promising expedition : 

Expedition to Africa. — The packet ship Golconda left 
Ramsay's wharf on Tuesday morning, November 1st, for Mon- 
rovia, the capital of Liberia. Religious services were held 
in the cabin. After singing the hymn "All hail the power 
of Jesus' name," an interesting address was delivered b y R ev. 
Andrew B. Cross. Prayer was offered by Rev. John W. M. 
Williams. An address was made by Rev. Thomas S. Mal- 
colm, of Philadelphia. After the doxology was sung the ben- 
ediction was pronounced by Rev. John Peck, of Pittsburg. 
The vessel will be taken by a steam tug to Hampton Roads, 
where two hundred freedmen from North Carolina will go od 
board to proceed to the new settlements of Brewerville and 
Arthington, on the St. Paul's river. 

Emigration to Liberia. — On Friday, November 4th, :ii early- 
two hundred colored emigrants from Windsor and Plymouth, 
North Carolina, reached Portsmouth, bound for Liberia. In 
the afternoon they went on board the steam tug Yirginia, Cap- 
tain Brown, and were taken to the packet ship Golconda, an- 
chored off Fortress Monroe. They left the pier at Poptsmoath 
singing a religious song of joy. Their departure was ocoa- 
sioned by the favorable news received from a large. company 
of their friends and relatives already settled in Liberia. Many- 
others wish to go next spring. Each family will receive 
twenty-five acres of land, suitable for sugar, cotton, or cofPee. 
In the county of Montserado, in which they will locate, there 
are thirty-six schools and a College, besides numerous charohea: 
Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Lutheran. 
A farewell 'meeting of great interest was held before sailing, 
at Franklin, forty miles from Portsmouth. The friends of the 
American Colonization Society will rejoice to hear of this ex- 
cellent expedition. 

From the Liberia Register. 
ZXGXmSION TO KAIPO'S CSEEX. 

One fine morning a few weeks ago, during the beantiftd 
season of the " middle dries, " we lefb Monrovia at half-past 
seven o'clock, on a trip to Yonswah, a native town about four 
miles due north from 'Yirginra,* and to Kaipo-s creek, a small 
.Blafeam Akont 4he same dlBtanoe .northeast of Yonswab. ,Bz- 
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cellent accommodations and congenial companions made our 
boat-ride short and pleasant, a.nd at half>past nine we landed 
at Virginia, and took up our line of march across the country. 
A walk of one hour and fof ty minutes brought us to Vonswah, 
where we were kindly received and entertained by Famba 
Sissi, a Mandingo, residing there for the purposes of trade. 

After partaking of his hospitality and resting awhile, we 
started for Kaipo's creek, accompanied by our host as guide. 
All along the route the scenery was most pleasant and pic- 
turesque. The numerous rice fields, extending their broad 
green acres on each side of our path, so happily suggestive of 
a plentiful supply of breadstuff, the mingling light and shade, 
shifting from point to point of the broad landscape as thp 
drifting clouds revealed or hid the sun; the gently undulating 
surface; the easy slope; the rounded hill-top, and the level 
plain clothed in the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, its 
tangled undergrowth surmounted here and there by the tall 
and graceful palm, presented a picture well worth the contem- 
plation. 

We could not help regretting that the hurried nature of our 
visit and the necessity of haste precluded the full appreciation 
and enjoyment of the beautiful and sublime scenery which lay 
along our route. We longed to linger in these "grand old 
woods, " and there to muse, to wonder, and to worship. 

"The groves were God's first temples, ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them ; ere be framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems. In the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplication. " 

But time and circumstances ifdrbad^ delay. A hurried 
walk of an hour and a half brought us to Kaipo's creek, a 
small but perennial stream, flowing, as near as we could judge, 
in the general direction of W. N. W. 

After resting here about an hour we set out 'on our return, 
and reached Vonswah just as the Muezzin was calling the 
faithful to prayers at four o'clock p. m., the third canonical 
hour of the day among Mohammedans, the others being at 
dawn, at noon, at sunset, and at nightfall. We regret that 
circumstances prevented our witnessing the devotions of our 
Moslem brethren. 

■ We saw the priest, however, who is also the teacher of the 
Mohammedan school, and were pleased with the decorous and 
dignified bearing with which he listened to and corrected the 
reading of his pupils from an Arabic manuscript, aufi.this too 
'Without any reference to the manuscript itself. 
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We visited the pottery at Vonswah. Here we found pots 
of varying capacity, from a pint to a gallon, neatly fashioned 
entirely by hand, and well burned, but unglazed. 

Leaving Yonswah, a rapid walk of an hour and ten minutes 
brought us to Virginia, a little after sundown, tired and foot- 
sore, but feeling amply repaid for our labor and fatigue, by the 
things we had seen and heard, on this our first visit to a native 
town. 

Reflecting on the events of the day, a question arose, more 
pertinent than pleasant, viz : Why is there not a mission sta- 
tion and school at Yonswah? Mohammedanism has come froni 
over one hundred miles interiorward and established itself 
within five miles of our settlements on the St. Paul's river, but 
neither home nor foreign missionary effort is employed to 
check its progress. Now, why is this? Is it because the ISTe- 
gro Moslem is a better Mussulman than the Christian Negro 
is a Christian, and hence feels a greater love, and manifests a 
greater zoul, for the spread of the faith of Mohammed, than we 
do for the faith of Christ? Or is it simply because the Negro 
Moslem owns and proudly cherishes a kindred and consan- 
guinity with his black pagan brother, which the Christian 
Negro too often ignores and disowns? We are inclined to be- 
lieve that the latter is the true cause. 

Indeed, the more we observe and reflect, the more we are led 
to suspect that all of our failings and troubles, in Church, in 
State, and in social life, spring from one prolific source, via, 
the existence and exercise of certain tastes, feelings, and pre- 
judices, inevitably acquired while in bondage and exile, but 
which can have no permanent place in a Negro nationality, and 
which tend to produce discord and disunion at home, and dis- 
grace and difficulty abroad. 

Another reflection, more pleasant, were the appearance and 
bearing of the natives whom we met. All were friendly, kind, 
and courteous, with faultless symmetry of form and good fea- 
tures; no silly ape-faces, no brutal dog-faces, or heavy ox-faces j 
but open, genial, intelligent countenances, many of them beau- 
tiful, even adopting the Caucasian standard of beauty, (which 
it is not at all necessary to adopt in Africa.*) Do not imagine 
that we are pleading for the identity of African and Caucasian 
features, or testing the comeliness of the Negro by the Anglo- 
Saxon type. We outgrew that folly in our boyhood ; we threw 
away that relic of bondage and exile long before we came to 
the Fatherland. And as we gazed on the beautiful features, 
symmetri forms, and noble bearing of the better class of 
Yeys and .ndingoes, we felt fully prepared to adopt theNe- 

tenor, we fancy, somewhat like the following: 
4ie Negro, pure and simple; the < ebony image 
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of his God; within the bounds of his habitation,' equal to any, 
superior to many. I believe in his black skin, his crisped hair, 
and in all his physical, mental, and moral characteristics, when 
normally developed within the bounds of his own habitat. I 
believe in his restoration from barbarism and superstition to 
civilization and Christianity." Viator. 

Monrovia, Sejpt, 19, 1870. 



From the Liberia Register. 
TRIP UP THE CAYALLA BIVEB. 

Cape Palmas, August 5, 1870. 

My trip up the Cavalla river is just finished. I landed 
at Bolaboe at about nine o'clock, a. m., of the 29th ultimo. 
I was assisted by Mr. J. M. Minor, a catechist and school mas- 
ter stationed at the above place by the P. E. Mission, in get- 
ting boys to convey me and my traps home, a distance of about 
fifty miles, passing through five towns. This section of coun- 
try is beautifully situated, well watered, good soil, and present- 
ing fine landscapes. I passed through a great many largo rice 
farms. I was told by the natives that their crop had turned 
out in abundance this year. I had heard so much about the 
Cavalla river, that I felt exceedingly glad when my friend, 
Mr. James Miller Thompson, asked me to accompany him up 
the river. We started on the 14th ultimo from the first rivor 
Cavalla town, called Kablakah. Leaving Wotekeh on our left 
we proceeded up, and landed at Tiblebo, a Babo town. The next 
town we reached was Hydia. The Hydia tribe is very indus- 
trious. Here ijve saw more canoes than in any other part of 
the river, and these people are so warlike, that for fiwQ years 
they have kept the river closed against every one, including 
Americans; but the local government arranged an understand- 
ing with them last year, and since that time the river has been 
open for traffic. Passing Gidetabo we reached Bollobo. There 
I formed a trading station. Many civilized natives have set- 
tled in this neighborhood; there is a school house occupied by 
Mr. Francis Allison, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Newton. 

Proceeding forward and passing through a timber country 
for upwards of twenty miles, we reached Yninimo. Just before 
arriving at the town and on a slight eminence is Uavila, the 
farm and trading station of my friend, Mr. Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson has already in progress ground-nuts, cotton, and 
other produce, which seems healthy and flourishing. Our 
attention was particularly attracted by a patch of Soa T«^land 
cotton, which looked so healthy that the riches of the soil were 
visible in each leaf of the plant. Havila I found another tra- 
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ding station, and thence we proee6d6d up"waM8. We had now 
traveled upwards of ^fiy miles from the mouth of the river. 
On our left we passed Wesika Swawarobo, and also Yublica, 
Tuo, on the other side, and shortly afterwards we arrived at 
Mt. Hope, the residence of Mr. Eichard "Watkins, an emigrant 
who will always be doing something for the fidvancement of 
his country. We left this station late at night and proceeded 
to Tebo, at which place we arrived about two o'clock, a. m., of 
the 2l8t ultimo. We put up at Mr. W. H. Kinckle's late mis- 
sion station. Mr. Kinckle was not at home, but we met Mr. 
Hoskins, late school master of the station, snd his wife; they 
occupy a very picturesque spot, and the land about there is ex- 
tremely fertile, for we observed some corn here which was 
quite ripe, and it has only been sowed eight weeks. The land 
in this neighborhood is also moist, rainy season or dry, so that 
an energetic farmer can raise two crops of cotton, one of gin- 
er, one of ground-nuts, and so on. The soil is so extremely 
ertile, that you can drive your cutlass two feet into the ground 
and find nothing but rich vegetables, and it would almost 
answer to the description of the soil down East, about "Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts." A Yankee friend of mine informed 
me, that if you put a tenpenny nail in that soil over night, in 
the morning you will find it a crowbar. Tebo is one of the 
largest tribes on the river. 

I was told that there are thirty towns belonging to that one 
tribe. They have a very large district of country. There are 
vast quantities of palm-trees in Tebo, and in many instances 
ihe palm-nuts are allowed to fall down for watnt of some one 
to encourage the natives to collect them and convert them into 
oil. There is a factory there, under the. management of Mr. 
Benj. Marshall, of the firm of Francis Allison & Co., but thai 
factory is not adequate to the trade; and we are glad that Mr. 
J. S. Dunham sometimes visits the district with a view of 
feeeping open the trade. But the river wants permanent estab- 
lishments and a continual supply of goods suitable for the 
native trade. Leaving Tebo we proceeded iip the river, and 
after passing the Delibo and Biabo tribes, and the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornton, at Biabo, we crossed over and landed 
at Garrabo. This apparently is a small tribe, birt I was told 
that they open their place to all the surroiinding tribes 
whenever there are trade goods to be had, so that their place 
has become quite a resort of various traders. Hon. J. T. Gib- 
sou, Messrs. F. Allison & Co., Messrs. Grose Brothers, Mr. J. A. 
Tuning, Mr. E. H. A. Dennis, Mr. J. T. Dunham, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and my-self are duly represented, there. I must here state . 
that Mr. Thompson is one of the few old settlers who receives 
new-comers with open hospitality. j. w. G. 
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AHHVAL BBFOBT OF BISHOP PATHS. 

To THE Board of Missions: The past year has been occupied 
chiefly by me in traveling and other engagements deemed proper 
to improve my health. I have, however, officiated constantly 
on Snndays, frequently twice a day, presenting the claims of 
our Foreign Missions or preaching tne Gospel. Under these 
circumstances a report proper from the African Mission will 
not be expected from me. 

I am happy, however, to avail myself of the Opportunity 
aflPorded by the assembling of the Board, to take a survey of 
"What has been accomplished by the Mission, of its present 
position, and to suggest measures which appear to be requisite 
to carry it forward in the work to which God, by His word and 
providence, so unequivocally calls it. 

The command of our Lord is, " Go into all the world and 
preach my Gospel to every creature." He " gave Himself a 
ransom for all, to be testified in due time." Undoubtedly, there- 
fore, the Gospel must be proclaimed throughout the world, and 
it shall bring forth fruit wherever it shall be truly preached. 

Still it is true that in beginning operations in any particular 
place whatever, in the heathen world, the effort must be 
regarded for some time as tentative. Such, undoubtedly, was 
the character of the attempt to establish a Mission at Cape 
Palmas and parts adjacent in 1836. 

At that time, on the narrow tongue of land extending a 
quarter of a mile into the ocean, and called Cape Palmas, and 
reaching three miles interior, there were some six or seven 
hundred colored settlers, chiefly from Maryland. In their 
very midst were native villages, with an aggregate population 
of thirty thousand ; while within a radius of fifty miles around 
the infant settlement there was a native population of one 
hundred thousand. 

These natives were wild and barbarous as any on the west 
coast of Africa. There were constant collisions between them 
and the settlers, whose presence, though allowed, tliey feared. 
For five years after the Mission was inaugurated the Mission- 
arios shared the annoyances of the settlers, and their position 
"Was, in view of all save the All-seeing One, perilous and pre- 
carious. Classed with other foreign settlers or traders, their 
motives were misapprehended, they were treated rudely, and 
extortion was constantly practiced upon them without remorse. 
Meantime the Gospel had been very generally preached, schools 
established, and the truths of Christianity to a considerable 
extent made known amongst the people, not without success. 
A number of converts had been made, and a general idea of 
the antagonism of Christianity to heathenism possessed the 
native mind. The Liberian authorities, too, were making their 
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influence felt in restraining the prevailing misrule and anarchy 
in heathen coramunities and tribes. 

The state of mind which in all ages has resulted from the 
propagation of the Gospel in heathen lands was now manifested. 
The spirit of opposition and persecution was aroused. Events 
had transpired in the neighborhood to encourage this spirit. 
The crew of an American ship had been massacred by the na- 
tives, forty miles below Cape Palmas. The governor of one of 
the Liberidn settlements, an American citizen, had been mur- 
dered within sight of a civilized port. 

The settlements, still small and feeble, were compelled to pro- 
ceed with great care in redressing such outrages. Indeed, so 
little did the natives fear from this soui^ce, that a combination 
was formed amongst the Grebo tribe around Cape Palmas, for 
the express purpose of provoking hostilities towards the settle- 
ment. The ignorance and opposition of the heathen at that time 
would have involved the Mission and Missionaries, had the ex- 
pected collision occurred. From one of our most intelligent 
native converts I received a communication urging me to find 
a place of refuge for our Missionaries and convei*t8, as the 
heathen seemed fully resolved to banish Christianity from 
the land. 

At the very moment when the contemplated outbreak was 
imminent, as was afterwards ascertained, a venerable clergy- 
man of Brooklyn, and the earnest portion of his flock, were 
remembering us specially in their prayers. And He who heard 
and delivered Peter from prison when "prayer was made with- 
out ceasing of the church, unto God for him," delivered us alsa 
Just at the hour of greatest peril, a United States sqaadron, 
consisting of three large ships, arrived at Cape Palmas. It was 
commanded by Commodore Perry, a gentleman whose large 
statesman-like, Christian views and actions, both in West AfHcft 
and Japan, should secure to his memory the lasting gratitude 
of the nation and of the church. 

In his course towards the natives about Cape Palmas he so 
mingled severity with prudence, and so earnestly commended 
the Missionaries and their divine mission, that the oonntiy 
was pacified, and Christianity was more than ever respected. 
Indeed, from that time, twenty-five years ago, the Mission was 
established and its operations were enlarged. The popular oon- 
viction was fixed that the Missionaries and the truths . ther 
taught were from God, and must eventually be received by au. 
The faith in the religious system of the country was p^opo^ 
tionately weakened. New stations were opened, and the fields 
appeared white to the harvest on every side. 

Had the church continued to send forth snob laboren 10 
Hoffman, and Eambo, and Bobert Smith, the field of labor 
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amoDg the teemiDg population at Oapo Palmas and parts ad- 
jacent had been indefinitely enlarged. As it was however, the 
tentative stage of the Mission was past, and it might henceforth 
be regarded as firmly rooted in that portion of heathen Africa. 

Immediately after my consecration I proceeded to encour- 
age similar organizations in four other prominent settlements; 
and had the faith of the church duly seconded my efforts, each 
settlement, like Cape Palmas, had long been a radiating center of 
Christian light to surrounding heathen tribes. In fact, however, 
our efforts have only resulted in the formation of churches, with 
two exceptions but feeble, at six points. From the emigrant 
population of Liberia or their descendants, connected with these 
churches, are now nine Liberiau ministers. These ministers, or 
a portion of them, have in former years essayed to form an in- 
dependent organization. The General Convention which met 
subsequently to this attempt, with prudent regard for ecclesias- 
tical order, but at the same time a disposition to cherish as 
nnch as possible the spirit of self-reliance, passed a Canon de- 
claring under what circumstances a diocese or dioceses may be 
formed within a foreign missionary jurisdiction. The Canon 
provides that when there shall be six presbyters canon ically 
resident for twelve months past within a foreign missionary 
jurisdiction, they may, with the Bishop's consent, proceed to 
organize a diocese; and that whenever three such dioceses 
shall have been formed, and shall have elected a Bishop, they 
may become an independent church. 

In accordance with the letter and spirit of this Canon, I have 
already expressed, as I do now express, ray consent that the 
Liiberian clergy and churches may form a diocese, and elect one 
of their own number as Bishop. But I should deem it incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the Canon, as well as unjust to 
the Liberian clergy and churches, that a Bishop should be ap- 
pointed in any other way. • 

I have limited my assent to diocesan organization to the 
Liberian churches; or those churches composed of emigrants 
from the United States, their descendants, and a few of a 
similar class from the West Indies, together with recaptives 
incorporated with these parties. There are several sufficient 
reasons for this limitation. First, the Liberian churches, except 
those at Monrovia and Cape Palmas, are all rery feeble. None 
of them support a minister or even a teacher. They cannot be 
expected, therefore, at present, to undertake to support missions 
mong the heathen. 

Again, Liberian ministers are not otherwise prepared to 
engage in this work. They declare, and with reason, that 
there is much, very much, to be done in building up the church 
and schools in the settlements^ Practically it is found that many 
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things iriseparably cotinected with infani; dettlements, of a social 
or civil character, claim their attention and efforts, so much so 
that very little has been undertaken by th«m in behalf of the 
heathen near and around the settlements. 

But while this is the position Of the Liberian churches and 
their ministers, it is unqueistion ably true, novr as ever, that the 
great mission field of the Americain Church in Africa i» that Wf, 
around, and beyond the limits of Liberia^ 

The proper emigrant population Of Liberia, With their de*- 
scendantfi, is not above twenty tho%tsand,wh\\e -within tbe radius 
of fifty miles of Cape Palmas alone there is a native population 
of two hundred thousand-, and if- we take the sea-eoast line of 
Liberia, five hundred miles, and a parallel Hue one hundred 
miles interior, the population would be about three millions. And 
all this mass of benighted heathen must receive th-e Gospel at 
the hands of foreign missionaries, or aatives trained up by them 
for the service of their people. 

If we look to the regions lying north and northeast of Mesf- 
tirado, we find a still more interesting field for missionary effort. 
The enterprise of Mandingo, and other Mohammedan tribes, 
has lately brotrght this region to the notice of the Church, and 
a tentative mission of very modest pretensions has been inau- 
gurated at Toto Corie, a point some distance interior, towards 
Musardu, the reputed capital of the western Mandingoes. 

Considering the information given ns by Dr. Barth and 
other travelers about this portion of Africa, it is surprising that 
the attention of Christians has been but do recently directed 
to it. While we haVe been supposing that Africa, between the 
Desert and the northern banks of the Kiger, was involved in 
gross darkness, it is now perfectly certain that from the thiid 
Century caravans have conveyed thither the products of south- 
em Europe. And at this momef>t there is a content whether 
Supplies shall still reach Central Africa from that region or by 
British traders from the West Coast. 

Dr. Barth found some remains of Egyptian motitiments on 
the northern bend'of the Niger, and at one time Morocco held 
the country from Timbuctoo to Borgu, by military posts, as 
the English now hold-India. A government called theSonghey 
Empire, according to Dr. Barth, has existed with various 
changes at and around Timbuctoo since the third century. 
And so important was it deemed, that when the Portuguese 
first visited West Africa they sent two embassies to the reign- 
ing chief. Two mosques are still found in Timbuctoo; ai»d, 
notwithsanding the ravages of marauding warfare, the remains 
of learning and civilization survive between the southern 
bbundary of the Desert and the Niger. The civilization is for thd 
most part with the Mohammedan Mandingoes, Foulahs, and 
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Tiafetfis. The Mandingoes are at once active traders and re- 
ligioas propagandists, pushing their trades and schools to the 
boundary of, and indeed within the Liberian settlements! 

On one of my visits to Cape Mount, I found a venerable Mo- 
bammedan Priest engaged in teaching school in a Vey town, 
and rieceiving compensation for his services. We had an in- 
tieresting conversation about the proper qualifications of a 
Missionary among the heathen, and the character of Jesus, as 
illustrating what a religious teacher should be. These Moham- 
medan teachers have made their way down the coast as far 
Us Bassa. Surely it is time that we should undertake a Mis- 
sion to this most interesting portion of the population of Africa. 

iSut in order that such a Mission may be successful, it should 
kt the beginning bo placed upon a proper foundation. One or 
more Arabic scholars should be connected with it, both to hold 
disputation with the Mohammedan teachers, and to prepare 
iiffitives for the Missionary work now opening up through all 
the region from Cape Mount to Timbuctoo and the Niger. 

Cape Mount presents by far the most eligible position for 
ttie proposed mission. Here is the most northerly of the Li- 
berian settlements lying around the base of a mountain rising 
dut of the ocean to the height of 1,500 feet. A mission estab- 
lishment on the top of this mountain would have all the ad- 
vantages of elevation that Bohlen station has, eighty miles, in- 
terior, with the further very grea;t blessing of a constant fresh 
6ea breeze. 

The Vey tribe, inhabiting the country iinmediately around 
Cape Mount, is the most intelligent by far of any on the West 
Coast. It was this people who, some fifeeen years ago, invented 
a syllabic alphabet. They hold constant intercourse with the 
Mandingoes and other Mohammedan tribes far in the interior, 
and these intelligent neighbors are fast converting them to 
their false faith. 

For this interesting region I eamefstly urge the erection of 
a new missionary jurisdiction, to be called "The Missionary 
Jurisdiction of Cape Mount and Parts Adjacent." 

"The Missionary Jurisdiction at CapePalmas and Parts Ad- 
jacent" should be continued, to lead on in missionary efforts 
among the various tribes lying north and east of Cape Palmas. 

To occupy these great fields, now open and awaiting the 
Christian laborer, let the Ghufch in the United States at once 
arouse herself and provide men and money. 

Let it be remembered that nine of the eleveii colored inen 
connected with our West African Mission are occtnpied, and toiU 
continue to be occupied in the lAheHan settlements. Two native 
Ministers, therefore, one foreign, a few fefeble cateOhists Hfld 
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teachers are all that remain for the vast heathen fields above 
desci'ibed. 

Much remains to be done indeed, in the Home field. And 
while the Church falls so far below her bounden duty for the 
work at home or abroad, I would not institute comparison be- 
tween the claims of the two fields. But, if as is not nnfi^ 
quently done, the wants of the home work, especially that in 
the Western country, are made the pretext for almost neglect- 
ing entirely that abroad, I submit, do we not err in principle 
if we allow the claims of the population that shall be in the 
great West to monopolize attention and eflfbrt to the exclusion 
of the millions of heathen who are now accemble, and who 
are passing away without the Grospel ? The Apostolical rule 
was and is, "let us do good as we have opportunity to all 
men." 

In accordance with this principle I solemnly appeal to the 
Board of Missions to correct the prevailing error by devising 
more liberal things for our great Foreign Missionary Fields. 
I implore Bishops in their Diocesan visitations and addresses, 
to exhort clergymen and churches to endeavor to raise labo^ 
ers and means to convert the heathen to Christ. 

For myself, I fear that little ability remains to aid directly 
this glorious work. Thirty-three years' connection with one 
of the most unhealthy portions of the globe has left me the 
mere wreck of a man. But I claim that, in devoting myself to 
preaching among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, I was no fool. On the contrary, I did obey literally 
the command of my Lord. I did follow in the very footsteps 
of Apostles, Martyrs, and Prophets. 

Eespectfully submitted, John Paymk. 

Westmoreland Co,, Va., Oct. 15, 1870. 
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The work in this portion of the field has npt differed materi- 
ally, in the number of stations occupied and of men employed, 
from the previous year; a few of those occupying subordinate 
positions have, for various causes, been dismissed — in some oases 
for inefficiency, in others through a more painful neoessitv; but 
the mission has, it is supposed, been rather strengthened than 
otherwise. More might have been done with the appliaP<^ 
which are there within reach, had the means at the oommand 
of the Committee been sufficient for their full employment 

Nevertheless there is much to encourage in the progress 
which has been mad^, and Especially in the promise wnicb tbe 
present training of young men in the Hoffman Institute and 
elsewhere gives of a better supply, in time, of efficient laboreii 
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than the Mission has hitherto heen ahle to command. To the 
matter of thorough training, with this end in view, the time 
and attention of the Eev. Mr. Auer are largely devoted; for 
this work he has peculiar qualifications in his own scholarly 
attainments and thorough acquaintance with the art of com- 
municating instruction. He has devoted himself to the care- 
ful study of the native language, and added to the translations 
in it previously made by Bishop Payne, and is making it, more 
than ever before, the language employed in the native schools, 
both for religious and secular instruction. 

The young men of the Hoffman Institute are called upon to 
put the instructions received to practical use, being required 
to do missionary duty in places in the neighborhood. The 
number of students is about 17. Besides his duties in the care 
of this institution, Mr. Auer's labors are varied and extended, 
often taxing him to the very utmost, and at all times too 
Weighty for any man long to endure. The absence of the 
Bishop has thrown upon him very great responsibilities, not 
only at the station where ho lives — Cavalla — but in the work 
of /general supervision over all that portion of the field of Cape 
Palmas and parts adjacent. It is exceedingly important that, 
as soon as possible, his labors should be shared by two other 
^hite missionaries from this country, and the Committee will 
be greatly rejoiced when this necessity shall be met; for although 
the hope is indulged of reaching in due time a point of prog- 
ress when the whole work in Africa may be committed to the 
Bons of Africa, yet for the present, at least, the combining of 
the two races in the work of elevating Africa seems to be a 
necessity; this is certainly true of the Missions in the regions 
already mentioned — Cape Palmas and parts adjacent. 

Less than a year ago, the Committee, in the hope of afford- 
ing some relief to Mr. Auer, appointed and sent out Mr. J. "W". 
Norwood, who had been for some time connected as a student 
with the Mission House in West Philadelphia. He embarked 
with his wife and child in the Colonization ship, which sailed 
about the 1st of November, and reached Cape Palmas on the 
11th of January. Mrs. Norwood left Africa very shortly after 
their arrival out, her child having become ill, and in August 
last Mr. Norwood resigned his position, and left the Mission, 
not being able to endure the climate. This was a very great 
dlBappointment to the hope cherished by the Committee, that 
although a layman, Mr. Norwood would be able to render very 
efficient help to the over-tasked missionary, the Eev. Mr. Auer. 

Miss Margaretta Scott, after five years of faithful service in 
AfHca, returned to this country in Deoember last to recruit 
her health, and purposes to go back next spring to her work. 
The interesting fact may here be mentioned, that the Ladies' 
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Missionary Society of St. Paul's Church, Jackson, Michigan, 
are paying the salary of Miss Scott, having adopted her in this 
regard as their missionary. 

Ihe Kev. G. W. Gibson, in a letter dated February 2, 1870, 
laid before the Foreign Committee very interesting and im- 
portant facts in relation to the region interior eighty or ninety 
miles east of Monrovia — the country of the Mandingocs. 

Several weeks before the date of his letter, a company of 
men from Bopora, one of the capital towns of the Mandingo 
country, called on Mr. Gibson, having heard that he was one 
of those who had sent Arabic Testaments to their country. 
Mr. Gibson was invited to visit them and to establish a school. 
These and other facts were published in the last May number 
of the Spirit of Missions. 

Mr. Gibson felt so well assured of the importance of accept- 
ing at once the proposals, that ho dispatched a catechist with 
books and other neccss^arics, with a view to investigation and 
entrance upon the work, should the condition of things seem 
to warrant it; his expectations were answered, and he then 
appealed to the Foreign Committee to sanction the opening of 
a station there and to make appropriation for it. 

This communication was, in due time, laid before the Com- 
mittee; the action of Mr. Gibson was approved; and an appro- 
priation of five hundred dollars made for the work thus com- 
menced. 

In a letter dated at Monrovia, August 19, 1870, the Rev. Mr. 
Gibson writes : " I received intelligence from our Toto Coreh 
[or Totoquella] station three days ago. The little school seems 
to be doing well; several of the pupils are now reading books; 
others spelling; Mr. Tucker is pleased with the field, and hopes 
to be useful to the people. " 

At the request of Bishop Payne, the following communicar 
tion is laid before the Board. 

Keforring to the opening of the interior station among the 
Mandingocs, the Bishop says: "I rejoice that the Foreign Com- 
mittee are disposed to enter the portion of the African field to 
which this teacher has been sent. Several years ago, on an 
outward voyage, I wrote from Grand Cape Mount, of the 
great advantages of that place as headquarters for a mission 
to the interesting Mohammedan populations lying to the north 
and northeast of that point. 1 now refer to the subject again 
with a view to a plan of operations, which I should be ^^^ 
have your Committee propose at the next meeting of thoTBoard 
of Missions. 

" Cape Mount, 40 ipiles northwest of Monrovia, in Mesurado 
county, is a termination of one of those spurs of mountains 
passed by Anderson in his journey. It rises 1,600 feet out of 
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the ocean, an elevation as great.as any of the mountains around 
Bohlen, and nearly as gr^at as any between the coast and 
Musardu. It is hroad enough. on the top (which I visited) 
and of sufficient gentle inclination to a:^ord a beautiful and 
healthy site for. a Mission compound. * 

"At the base, besides a small colonial township, (Eoberts- 
port,) is the interesting Yey tribe, who have invented and used 
« syllabic alphabet. They are the most intelligent and inter- 
Q0tiug people on the west coast, and are at this moment the 
ejabjects of Mohammedan missionary effort, to which they are 
' rapidly yielding. 

"l^orth and eastward, as far as we have any knowledge, the 
Mohammedan Mandiqgoes travel through or possess the coun- 
toy. You will see, by referring to this map, that Anderson was 
CQU^pelled to go to Bessa's Town, a short distance north of 
Gape Mount, before taking his departure interior. The reason, 
no doubt, was, that through that place from Cape Mount lies the 
great highway to the interior. 

" The Yeys, 1 know, from their intelligence, enterprise, and 
connection with the Mohammedans, have long maintained con- 
stant intercourse with these parties. 

"I suggest, then, that your Committee propose to the Board 
^ of Missions that — 

1. **A new missionary jurisdiction be established at Cape 
Mount, having special reference to the Mohammeden popula- 
tion lying around the north and northeast of that place. The 
missionary Bishop should be an Arabic scholar, and of such 
niAture character and experience as to command respect of the 
Mandingoes, and inaugurate at once an efficient educational 
establishment. 

2. "That the Liberian clergy and churches, including those 
in Mesurado, Bassa and Sinoe counties, organize a Diocese, if 
they desire to do so, and elect one of their own number as 
Bishop. 

3. "That the missionary jurisdiction at Cape Palmas and 
parts adjacent, hereafter include the churches and Mission sta- 
tions in Maryland county, together with all native stations 
that have been formed or may hereafter be formed east of the 
western boundary of Maryland county. Provided, that if St. 
Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, shall elect to join the Diocese of 
itonrovia, it may do so. 

" The advantages of this arrangement, I think, must com- 
mend themselves to the Board. It would leave the Liberian 
clergy free (as indeed they have been, since the General Con- 
.vention passed the Canon on the organization of dioceses with- 
in a foreign missionary jurisdiction) to organize a Diocese 
whenever they may be disposed to do so. 
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<'It will retain the property and Mission stations at Cape 
Palmas and parts adjacent, under the control of the Foreign 
Committee, and the great on tlying^ missionary field, north and 
east,«to cherish the missionary zeal of the Charch. 

^' It would open at Cape Mount a new and most interesting 
field, which must enlist the sympathy and efforts of mapy not 
now specially interested in our African missions. 

*< It would thus most effectually hasten the completion of 
the organization of three Dioceses, which the Church has wise- 
ly determined must precede the independence of our branch of 
the African Episcopal Church. " 

The Foreign Committee do not think it best now to offer 
any opinion respecting the merits of the important question 
thus presented. They regard it as one which should be 
carefully considered, with a view to such action ill the Board 
at the next meeting as may then be deemed best. That such 
careful consideration may be had, the Committee would respect- 
fully suggest a reference of the subject to a special committee, 
to consider and report at the meeting for 1871, which will be 
concurrent with the meeting of the General Convention. 

To the above Annual Eeport should be added the following 

action of the Board of Missions, had October 25, 1870: 

Resolved, That the suggestions of the Missionary Bishop of 
Africa, respecting the organization of the Church in that coun- 
try, be referred to a Special Committee, with instructions to 
report at the next meeting of the Board. 

The Chair appointed the Bishops of Pennsylvania and Eas- 

ton, the Rev. Dr. De Wolfe Howe, the Rev. Dr. Haight, the 

Rev. Dr. B. H. Paddock, and Messrs. F. S. Winston and John 

Bohlen, Esqrs. 



eABOOV laSSIOV-EQTTATOBIAL AEBICA. 

As many of your readers have not been familiar with this 
mission, permit me to elicit their prayers in its behalf by a few 
encouraging facts. It was planted and nurtured twenty-ei^ht 
years by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, but for wise reasons connected with the late re-union 
of our beloved Church it has been transferred to the Presby- 
terian Board, and under its auspices is about entering upon a 
new era of usefulness. The field of its operations is one of 
great importance in Western Equatorial Africa, and if well 
cultivated, with that of the adjoining Corisco Mission, will 
ultimately yield an abundant harvest. Much preparatory 
work has been already done, and now, when strongly rein- 
forced, it will be in good working order. The nefarious slave 
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trmde has ceased, and the way of the Lord has been prepared 
Hot the onward and upward moyement of the Gospel chariot. 
Bat both the Gaboon and Corisco Missions call for prompt and 
strong reinforcements. Are there no young miDisters who are 
now ready to accompany me on my return, aud many students 
in our seminaries who will follow soon and carry on the work 
of evangelizing the benighted millions of Ethiopia ? To any 
<Hie who may be saying, " Lord, what wilt Thou have me do ?" 
we would say, " Come thou with us, and we will do thee good, 
for the Lord hath spoken good concerning'' Ethiopia, promis- 
ing "Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her bands unto God;'' and 
"from beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, even the 
daughters of my dispersed, shall bring mine offering." 
Yours in Christ, in behalf of Africa, A. Bushnell. 



ABDBE88 OF HOV. JOHV H. B. LATBOBB. 

The following is a brief view of the very able address of 
Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, of Baltimore, President of the American 
Coloni&tion Society, at the annual meeting of the Vermont 
Colonization Society at Montpelier, October 20, 1870. 

He said his sympathies had been identified with Colonization 
for fifty years or more; that his recollection went back to the 
ori^n of the Society in 1816; that at about that date he was 
riding home from Georgetown to Washington on horseback 
one evening when he saw lights in a Georgetown church; with 
boyish curiosity he tied his horse to a post and went in, saw 
quite an assembly, lighted up by dim tallow candles in tin 
aconces, and found Francis S. Key was talking about Africa 
and some plan of sending negroes there. What that plan was 
he was too young to comprehend. 

From the date of that meeting the speaker briefly sketched 
the great events and results in the fifty years of colonizing 
Liberia, till now, when we see a Christian nationality of col- 
ored men and women in Africa — a nationality which has be- 
come a center of attraction to the scattered children of the 
race, and an object of scientific and commercial interest to the 
polished nations of the world. The scheme of Colonization had 
been wonderful in execution. With humble means, without 
tiie patronage of the Government, it has built up a Eepublic 
holding an honorable rank in the family of nations, with 
ohnrches and schools, with free institutions modeled upon our 
own ; whose agencies are at work, not for the welfare of one 
people only, but for two quarters of the globe; benefiting 
America, blessing Africa ; obviating in the one an otherwise 
inevitable strife, and securing in the other the fulfillment of 
prophecy. 
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He alluded tb the prejudices formerly indulged in by many 
people against Colonization, and showed clearly how these prej- 
udices arose from misconception, but they had fallen with the 
fall of slavery. He showed that the real aim of the founders 
was to encourage emancipation and build up a Christian na^ 
tionality in Afnca. 

He spoke of the active interest the State of Maryland had 
taken in this work; that the Legislature had appropriated frona 
her treasury $250,000, within the last twenty or thirty years, 
towards planting the Maryland settlement, which is now a part 
of the Eepublic. He said the work of Colonization has been 
going on faster since the war than ever before; that 2,345 have 
emigrated during the last four years. He predicted a triumph- 
ant future for this enterprise, and showed that causes are now 
operating which point to such a future. 

He asked, what are the caurfes that lead to emigration? CoU 
onization depends on the attractions of a new home and the rejpuU 
sions of the old. Both these causes are now acting upon the 
freed men. 

What led to the peopling of California? Gold was found 
there. Who emigrated to California? The courageous, the 
enterprising. What led to the peopling of Australia? Gold 
was found there. ^NTow gold has been lately found in Africa. 

What brings 200,000 of the Irish yearly to America? It is 
the repulsions of the old home and the attractions of the new. 
These causes, with improved education, will ere long carry the 
freed men to Liberia, as the Irish and Germans are now brought 
to this country. 

The address was listened to with marked attention by those 
in attendance, and its influence will be widely felt. — Vermont 
Chronicle, 



For the African Repository. 
IKTBBIOB TRADE 07 WEST AFRICA* 

THOUGHTS OET THE IMTEBIOB TRADE OF AF&IOA, BT OHE WHO HAS 9KVOT13> 
MUOH TIME TO THE STUDY OP THE SPANISH SYSTEM OF XSTEBOOUBSfi WITH 
XHE SAVAGE TRIBES OF NOBTH AND SOUTH AMEBICA. 

Th« Liberian Government might authorize the creation of three (3) indo* 
pendent joint stock companies, for the interior African trade; either one of 
the three to go into operation when it has deposited with the Liberian Treas- 
urer, or ^kh her Agent in London or New York, (and complied with the 
other provisions of the law for becoming incorporated,) the sum of $50,000, in 
gold or silver, to form its capital; to be increased, from time to time, as the 
enlargement of the trade shall justify, to a million of dollars or more, by fur- 
ther payments as above. All stock to issue from the Liberian Treasury; and 
aU transfers to be made at the Liberian Treasury or at its said agencies, and 
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nowhere else; and the dividenda from the actual profits of the trade to issue 
to the shareholders from the same source; and a single individual or a num- 
ber of individuals may constitute either of these three said companies. But no 
one person should be permitted to be a shareholder or director or officer in more 
than one of said companies; and no person shall be qualified to be a direct- 
or, who does not own one-twentieth (1-20) part of the entire stock of the 
company. All of the above provisions are to guard against the too common 
frauds of joint stock companies, and to protect the Government and people 
of Liberia from a consolidated power, which might overawe the State. 

The first or northernmost company should have its depot and point of de- 
parture within the Liberian territory, at such a point as it might select; to 
be approved of by the President of Liberia; and most convenient for access 
to shipping. The line of this road should be due northeast; and where it 
varies from that line, on account of the geographical features of the country, 
6«ch variance must have the approval of the President of Liberia. 

The right of way through Liberian territory, after survey, should be pur- 
chased or condemned by a jury of freeholders, with such other lands as may 
be necessary for the purposes of the company. Beyond the Liberian terri- 
tory the right of way, fee of the land, and sovereignty over all land they 
may acquire, must be purchased of the native rulers and people ; and about 
each trading post, beyond the Liberian territory, they may acquire the title 
and jurisdiction to and over territory, not to exceed one mile square. Any 
further enlargement of territory at any one trading post should' be void, 
unless by the approval of said President. 

The trading post should consist either of a wooden stockade, inclosing an 
area to contain all the buildings, property, and animals of the company, with 
adequate supplies of water and food ; buildings being constructed of the least 
combustible materials convenient; or, in place of a stockade, a stone wall, 
when more convenient of construction, against which, on ^he inside, all the 
structures of the company might be placed; while in the center should be 
located a well or cistern that could at all times be relied on for an abundant 
supply. 

In the first instance, a common dirt road may be constructed for carriages 
and beasts of burden, with ample ditches on either side, to the first trading 
post outside of the Liberian territory ; to be improved in character from time 
to time as trade increases, until ultimately supplanted by a railway ; and so 
the second trading post, at a distance of ten miles from the first, and to the 
third trading post; and so on, from post to post, as trade shall justify. And 
the money for all of the above works and for the purchase of goods and 
materials abroad, and for the purchase of goods and materials in the interior, 
to be drawn from their capital, deposited as aforesaid, when, in the judgment 
of the President, this application is justifiable and necessary; and said com- 
pany may also deal in exchange and discount bills. 

The Duties of this Company. — 1st. It shall be the duty of this company, 
within one year from the filing its articles of incorporation, to have the road 
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completed and fally equipped, ^ith carriages and beasts of burden, to the 
first trading post beyond Liberian territory ; and also to have completed such 
trading post; and also, within five years from sach date, to have purchased 
and fally equipped a trading packet, to ply between Liberia and the ports of 
New York and Norfolk, not lees than once in each year, with capacity for 
trade and passengers equal to the " Golconda, ** now sailing on said route. 

2d. It shall be the duty of said company to provide conveyance and ac- 
commodations for missionaries and all other suitable persons, traveling to and 
from the interior, or thereabouts, for a reasonable compensation ; their tariff 
of fares to be subject to the approval of the President of Liberia. 

3d. It shall be the duty of such company to lay out, police, guard, and 
govern a native village upon each reservation they may acquire from the 
natives ; and they shall sell or lease to the natives suitable building lots in 
each village, for a reasonable consideration ; and the person appointed to ad- 
minister justice in each such village shall conform himself, as near as may 
be, to the laws of Liberia, and he shall also hold courts of conciliation ; and 
in the highest grade of offences there shall be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Liberia. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the company to raise, maintain, and discipline 
guards sufficient for the protection of the trading post, and for rendering rea- 
sonable protection to their native villages. 

5th. The company shall not trade in arms, military equipments, and spir- 
ituous liquors, unless by permission of the President of Liberia, and then 
only to a limited extent, and shall not permit slavery within their jurisdiction. 

6th. It shall be the duty of such company to encourage education and the 
preaching of the Gospel in every village they may found, and to enforce the 
education of every child of suitable age in primary schools ; and to compul- 
sorily educate a sufficient number of young men over the age of eighteen, in 
the manual of Anns, to protect their village and to supply the necweitieB df 
the company for guards. 

The rights and privileges contained in this grant shall be awarded to the 
person or company of persons who will agree to pay into the Liberian Trea- 
sury the largest annual percentage on the annual net income of the company, 
regard being had to the character of the applicant for probity, commercial 
responsibility, and commercial experience. 

The Second Company. — There may be a second! {2d) company, in aU 
respects similar to the above, except that its road shall ran doe eastj nnlefle 
yaried from a due east course as above provided. 

The Third Company. — There may be a third (3d) company, in all respects 
similar to the above two, except that its line of road shall be sontheast, Tftr 
ried therefrom by consent as above. 

When in any of the cases above provided for the President's ooioisent dr 
approval is required, such approval must have the sanction of a Board ^f 
Control, consisting of the President, Chief Justice, and Secretary of State of 
Liberia. B. W. 
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LIST OF EMIGEAKTS FOB LIBERIA, 

BT SHIP GOLOOKDA, FfiOM BALTIHOBE, ITOVEMBEB 1, AND HAMFTOK BOATS, 

NOVEMBEB 5, 1870. 





From Windsor^ Bertie County, N. C, for . 


Arihingto 


n. 


'no. 


Name. 


A|^e. 


Occapatlon. 


Edacat'n. 


Religion. 


1 


John B. Bonlhac 


37 
40 
17 
70 
30 
13 

8 

2 
46 
40 
14 

9 

27 
24 

3 
6mos. 
45 
50 
18 
15 
30 
25 

8 

4 

3 
16 
30 
28 
40 
40 
15 
12 

8 

4 

3 

1 
60 
28 
17 
16 
14 

8 

2 

32 

11 


Farmer. 






2 


Rose l^oulbac 


Baptist. 


8 


Wrighten Roulhac 

Hannah Roulhac 




Read. 


4 




Baptist. 


5 


Grace Roulhac 


Farmer 




6 
7 


James Henry Roulhac. 
Richard Roulhac......... 




8 


John Roulhac 




9 


Charles Roulhac 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 
Baptist. 


10 


Edie Carter 






11 


Mary Carter 




Rea>d.... 
Read.!';. 


12 


Grace Carter 


Farmer. 


13 


John Mills 




14 


Emily Mills.. 


Baptist. 


15 


Major Mills 


Farmer. 


16 


Deliah Mills 




17 

18 


Samuel Tayloe ^ 

Tilda Tayloe 


Baptist. 
Baptist 


19 


Mary Tayloe 




Read.... 
Read. 


20 


Henry Tayloe 




21 


Julius C. Tayloe 


Farmer 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


22 


Lucy Tayloe 






23 


Amanda Tayloe 


■•••«••••••••••••••• 


' 


24 


Pamalia Tayloe 




25 


Jane Tayloe 




26 


Jane Smith 


Baptist 


27 


Bryan Askew.. 


Farmer 

Farmer. 


Reid! 


28 


Sarah Askew 




29 


Isaac Askew 




80 


Priflcilla Askew 


Baptist. 


31 


Roxanna Askew 


% 




^?, 


Henry Askew 




33 


Jacob Askew 




84 


Willis Askew 




85 


Cornelia Askew 




36 


Charles Askew 




37 


Nancy Askew 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


88 


Caroline Askew 






89 


George Askew 






40 


Cheney Askew 




41 


Alfred Askew. 




42 


Simon Askew 




43 

44 


George Dana Askew 

Monine Askew 


Baptist. 


45 


Catharine Askew 




1 



[Beconber, 



5a. 



Religion. 



47 
*? 

■3. 
52 
53 
54 

!1 

«:> 

CI 
€1 
<S3 
€4 

45 

«$ 

?:^ 

•-a 

J4 

• • 

&:* 

«2 



S5 



BtHlffMT^ iUk4Tr__ ' 5 

3fii»rr S. Aiiiw 5 

IC^Aik*^ 2»? . 

A T r? ti AifitT «i^_.- 24 

itsKCITi Ask-i-T - 

Sc«c.-»a Abrmiaai X 

Matt 4V m>'>.^ 2:- 

Scaas. Asrmr.vTr S 

riAif*<3 WAm-r. 4i 

3>3Loi& ^ATTAV 5C" 

JjoA Wmtsxw. 4 

Torae- Wusav 2 

T^-Gu* I^-:zrj6cc fS 

• 1:11 T^npgca. — ■ 2T 

I»*T:*i "ntoawse*. . 5 

3iLfcrSLr Hsggiz^ , 2> 

• ix*T Hrgxairi . 15 

Ii» H»5?c«ra 1 

H«Ge^jj«gmr^ 5^ . 

HAfrr>t*^>ia 42 

• -HITS \f:^rr*-r^ » S5 

Sazi:^ iCid-ill- 14 

Eoc-Ki >ticb»il._ iO 

TTi^ Mi-cfeiiZ $ s 

Xiaqr lf:v^,-hir ,. > <& 

yLkZzl'i^ Az.2 V".=j?i*r 4 

^.i-rsLAri Sat^ct- 4T 

^tZiCT Sax-^ar — ^ 42 « 

itirrBaTEer 1* > 

S*::;*3iis E4T^«r- IS 

MiTJiA BxT^^ ii ^ 

T*cf* Sajn-er ? 

'Z':^s KiTSiT 5^ 

Eirr«r^ _. 4 ^ 

■sir^t BATae"— „ 2 - 

Siriiri Eatz«-^ •.2b0Sw.. 

lUniew \L::«r_ 40 

lUr^ltfi:*? «> - 

T*Ii«c Mill«r. 15 . 

Ij£w^ ICiIler. 1*? 

2«abcs Mpcr , iO , 

Xasct jtll^-^ , $ 

Luc* ytiL*r ^ 5 , 

S-rrraAs Millar 3 

CArrlin* W«Kc:i 35 . 

rynaiiraWeKO^ 7? 

A:=i*Eii W«Kc:i-._ 10 

Hjir7i«( W«»a 5 

?«!1^T OOmAV 35 i.. 



Bsplist. 



Bardit. 



Ymmss Bapdft. 



Jmmt.^- ■ 



. B«oii5t. 
. BmMxt. 

/ Barest. 
/ BacQiL 





■J 

— 4 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Educat*n. 


Beligion. 


99 


Barbara Smith 


50 

19 

34 

17 

15 

13 

9 

5 

S 

35 

10 

3 

60 






Baptist. 


100 


Charles King 




Bead.... 


101 


Mary Ann Watson 

Nelson Watson 


Baptist. 


102 




103 


Vina Watson 




104 


Charles Watson 




105 


Mahala Watson 




106 
107 


Peter Edward Watson... 
Marv L. Watson 




108 


Amanda Cobb 




109 


Victoria Cobb 




no 


Henry E.Cobb 




111 


PrisciUa Doners 


Baptist. 



From Flymouth, Washington County ^ N. C.^for Arthington. 



No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Educat*n. 


Religion. 

• 


112 


James Boulhac 


30 

25 

10 

8 

3 

1 

47 

35 

14 

12 

5 

20 

1 

20 


Farmer 


Read. 




113 


Clarissa Roulhac 


Baptist. 


114 
115 


William T. Roulhac 

John T. Roulhac 


Farmer..—.. .. . 


■ 


116 
117 
118 


James E. Roulhac 

Mary M. Roulhac 

Peyton Roulhac 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


119 


Keziah Roulhac 






120 


Sarah J. Roulhac 


Farmer 




121 
122 


Martha A. Roulhac 

Ednev Roulhac 




123 


Martna Beaslev 




124 


Edear Beaslev 




125 


Peter Warsaw 


Baptist. 



From Plymouth^ Washington County, y, C,for BrewervilU. 



No. 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 



Name. 



Benjamin Newberry.... 

Marinda Newberry 

Richard Newberry 

Ann Eliza Newberry... 

Laura Newberry 

Matilda Newberry 

Washington Newberry. 

Derry Newberry 

Johnson Newberry 

Gilbert Newberry 

Anice Newberry 

Jesse Newberry 

Amy Newberry 



Age. 



40 
47 
21 
25 

5 
16 
15 
13 
11 

8 
65 
43 
43 



Occupation. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Educat*n. 



Read.... 
Read.... 

Read.... 



Religion. 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 
Baptist. 

Baptist. 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 
I Baptist 
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Receipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the ZMh of Odober to the 20lh of Notcendter^ 1870. 



MAI5V. 

By Rev. J. K ^>>nverBe, ^f71.) 
Bcmom^Q. H. Pln«*.kney. $15; J. 
8. Ri^wetlO: Rev. Dr. Heirick, 
C. Hayward. Dr. T. U. Coe. C. 
Humphrey. J. O. Clark, eA..t5; 
H. E. BrH<0E. $?: Rev. Dr. Field, 
•2; C5ft»h. fl-IW: Mm. N. H. 
BraiEg. tlO; Rev. W. Mamh. IS, 
In part to nnnstitute a Life 
Membenthip. f!5.~ 71 00 

New Havpkiiire. 
ITetf iW/anon— Prof. Hiram Gr- 
eat t, W ; N. B. ftieam», ftamuel 
Wood, i*«.n., each fS; Colonel 
I. D. floHley, John I oayaa, 
each 12; E. A. Parley, James 
Brown. O, 8. Ht^-arnn. H. 8. 
Naaii, fl. French. J. W. Boges, 
J. R Batman. C. H. Dana, 
each tl, by Prof. Hiram Orcatt. 23 00 

Vermoxt. 
By Rev. J. K. Converne. riKilO.) 
C7uxrtoll^—CoL Cobk. Ch. to con- 
stltate Rev. CBAft. W. C]:«abk 

a Life Member SI W 

Bandolph CerUre-CoD^ Hoc. 7 Ou 



Rhode Ist^ttd. 
ifincporf— Mias Ellen Townaend. 

COICXETTICCT. 

By Rev. D. C. Haynes, ffSL'vSO.) 
n'ixterfruyy— Deacon A. Benedict^ 
$10; A. F. Abbott, Mm, 8. A. 
Skowell, W. 8peneer. Loalaa 
Loveland, 8 M. Rackingham, 
Green KendrlcK, Mm. J. P. El- 
ton, K. Kingsbnry. Mrs. N. J. 
Bael, MiaaBusan Bronnon, ea. 
$5; Mm. L. A. Diuit. $8 , Rev. 
Dr. Clark, Mm. John Backing- 
ham, Caati, ea. $2; Edward Tir- 
rail, $1^ ; J. T. Pratt, Jas Mo- 
Qoinnfe. O. R. Treat, J. R. 
Ayer, ea. $1 ; J. H. Coe, M. P. 
Peach, ML 50 cts....... 



88 60 
10 00 



75 50 



Bridffeport—CBpt. Ja^e* Brooka, 
Oeo. Bterlin?, ea.$9l: H.Lyon, 
Mn. A. Bishop. Mrs. J. W. 
Oviat, A.Ooddard, Dea. Z. Mat- 
son, ea $S; Misses Ward, $2; 
Cash, Mrs. C. 8. Porter. K. 
Beardsley, ea. $1 * to constitate 
Rev. Horace O. Hixsdale 
and Rev. Dr. Hopper. Life 
Membem; J. E. Alvord. $10; 
James C. Loomis. D. H., ea. $5.. 

Middlftnwn—Mn. Walcott Han- 
Unffton, to const. Rev. Johx 
NiLKS Hubbard a Life Mem- 
ber, $30; E. H. Roberts, Mrs. 
Gen. Mansfield, ea. 11^.............. 

Xeto Lofulon— Hon. Thomas W. 



$5; H. 8anderson, $2; E. 8. 
Hoadley, Mary Handyside,Mr. 
Warrington, ea. $1 — . 



47 48 



1^ Ew York. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcatt, ^$383.) 

Xetc York <:Wy— James Suydam, 
$50, for the support of a native 
youth in Liberia College; Z. 
Kiiies Ely,^^; Henry Kelly, 
Miss Jane Ward. ea. $10; J. J. 
Tucker. Cash, ea. $5 ; Cash, $3 ; 
D Jacobus, $2. 135 00 

^ew Hambvargh — Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheafe 100 09 

Pouffhkeeptie-S. M. Buckingham 25 00 

Vonkera — Isaac H. Knox, $20; 
George 8tewart. Ackert ± 
quick, ea. $10; A.C. Beckstein, 
F. BeckHtetn, Jo^ Peene, ea. 
$>; MiKK M. A. NUbet.$3 58 00 

Mott Haven— Mn, 8. W. Ander- 
son. Mm. J. L. Mott, J. Schuy- 
ler Anderson, ea. $5 15 00 

By Rev. J. K.C(mver§e. ^$4').38.> 

Cf.ampiain" Co\. Presb. Ch., addi- 
tional. $31^1 ; Col. Meth. Ch., 

Rouse's Ftdni'-CoL Meth. Ch 




Kkw Jersey. 

.SKonZj/— Stephen B. Wilkinson-. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, /$1(6 06.) 

Orange— Qeo, T. Ferrr. $K; Indi- 
viduals of ** Brick Church.*' $33 
to constitute their pastor. Rev. 
Hexbt F. Hickok, a Life 

Easi OntmiTe— Individuals of the 
Pres. Ch.. in part to constitute 
their nastor,Rev. Charles A. 
8if fTH, D.D., a Life Member.- 

Metuehen—fley.0. 8. Plamley,$2^ 
CoL Ref. Cb.,$S.06 ...^....•—•...m 

Jamesburg—Mim H. M. Schenck, 
Isaac 8. Buckelew. ea. $10, in 
part to constitute their pastor. 
Rev. Bestj. 8. Evuunr, a Lile 
Member ..^ 



878 8$ 
500 



District or Cdluxbia. 
WashinQton—Dr. L. A. Edwaids, 
U. 8. A., $3.28; Miscellaneoos. 

Ohio. 
Oniuntbus— Ohio Coloniniion 8o- 
$0 00 ciety, by Rev. B. F. Romaina, 

Cor. and Fin. Sec .♦♦.>.... -.«..* 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

i CoxjcECTicirr— Jf^ricfeii^Cbaa. 

P. Champion, to May 1, IKTl — 

LLlifois — C%ampaiqn-~DT. D. V. 

Demaree, to Jan. 1, 1872...-. ..~.* 

100 00 i Wisoosfsis— I>elaixia— Rev.F.O. 

Brown, to Dec 1, 1871 ... 



65 0$ 



90 00 
10 06 



90 00 
110 06 



MAflSACirrsBTrs. 
By Rev. D. C. Haynes. ^$17.48.) 
Sprinafi/'ld— Col at Union Meet- 
ing Bap.Ch, $27 78; C. M.Knox, 
Geo. Merrlam Dr. Lawton, ea. 



815 50 



1 
9 
1 



Repository. 
Donationa.. 
Miscellaneoos-. 
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